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PEEFACE. 



In bringing this work before the Public, my aim 
has not been to produce a literary work of art, for 
in that attempt I should most signally have failed, 
but to furnish a concise and useful guide-book to 
Asia Minor and Egypt. 

For the tour herein described it has hitherto been 
neoessloy to carry about a small library of guide- 
books, twelve or fifteen in number, entailing an 
expense of several potinds, and inconveniently in- 
creasing the volume and weight of baggage. More- 
over, most of them are out of date, describing, at 
very great length, many things of little or no interest 
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to the inajority of travellers, and are practical]^ 
useless. 

Having experienced these inconveniences myself, 
I have endeavoured to supply what I considered a 
desideititum, namely, a useful general guide, in one 
volume, at a moderate cost, pointing out all that is 
most important, and which it is absolutely necessaiy 
should be seen; giving also a brief outline of the 
principal historical events of the several localities, 
and a description of the habits and customs of the 
various peopla 

In the compilation of the work, in addition to my 
own experience and observations, I have drawn 
largely upon the works of Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Seneca, Strabo, Josephus, Th. Gautier, Joanne, 
and Isambert, Chateaubriand, Hollin, Tasso, one or 
two ^Jlonymous authors, and the Bible. 

To those living writers whose works have rendered 
me much assistance, I sincerely apologise for having 
made use of their brains, and thank them for the 
aid afforded. 

Although I have deemed it necessary to give a 
sketch of what may be seen at the stopping-places 
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in Belgitim and Germany en, rouie for the East, I 
do not consider my task to begin until I descend the 
Danube and enter the Principalities. 

This volume contains very little that is absolutely 
new, and which has not been said before at various 
times. Its accuracy, and, I trust, practical utility, 
aro probably its only merits : for its numerous short- 
comings J ask the kind indulgence of my readers. 

THE AUTHOR 
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In m airing the touT described in the pages which 
follow, a person should endeavour to lay aside all 
prejudices, resign his nationality for the time being, 
become thoroughly cosmopolitan in his ideas ; not be 
too fastidious as to what he eats or drinks, or what 
sort of bed he lies upon ; make up his mind not 
only to forego many of the creature comforts of this 
life, but to rough it in a great many instances; 
adapt himself as nearly as possible to the habits and 
customs of the country through which he is travelling, 
and, above all, take with him a large stock of patience, 
good humour, and politeness. With these attributes, 
and robust health, a tour through Asia Minor, 
Palestine, Egypt, and the l^ile, cannot fail to be, at 
once, the most interesting and instructive that it is 
possible to make. 

England is, 'par exceUe^ice, the nation of travellers ; 
for, go where you will, no matter however remote the 
region, you find its sons already there in the pro- 
portion of ten to one of all other nations, accli* 
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matizing themselves, and roughing it better than 
any other countrymen ; therefore, the greater part of 
the foregoing remarks may be deemed ahnost super- 
fluous. I say almost, because only exceptionally do 
Englishmen not adapt themselves to the ways of the 
country to which their lot or their inclinations 
may have brought them. Nevertheless, exceptions 
do exist where they cannot lay aside their nationality 
or peculiar habits and tastes, these same peculiai* 
habits and tastes being the most troublesome and 
expensive travelling companions a man can take about 
with him. Not only can he not get them properly 
gratified in these eastern countries, but they are 
generally totally unsuited to the climate; cost ex- 
orbitant sums of money, and finally cause a loss of 
health; which breeds discontent, and a grumbling 
spirit sets in; nothing gives satisfaction, and there 
is an inclination to believe that everybody is tryiag 
to impose upon him. Such a person derives no 
pleasure or benefit from his travels, but becomes an 
intolerable nuisance to everybody that has the mis- 
fortune to be thrown into his society on the journey. 
To such an one I say, "Take my advice; stay at 
home ; save your money and health ; read about these 
distant lands, and believe what you do read, but 
never go to see." 

For this tour it is advisable to take as little 
luggage as possible (not more than sixty pounds 
weight), contained in a strong leather portmanteau, 
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with patent lock; a hand-bag sufficiently large to 
contain what chsuige of linen you may require for 
three or four days ; comb-bag, night-shirt, slippers, 
and a few books, will be found extremely useful, as 
it avoids continually doing and undoing your port- 
manteau, which ought to be protected by a stout 
canvas covering. The whole of the travelling in 
Syiia having to be done on horseback, the incon- 
venience of much weight or many packages is very 
great, for, as may easily be imagined, the number of 
animals required for its transport is thereby materially 
increased. The following will be found a suitable 
outfit : — 

A light travelling suit. 

A heavy ditto. 

A dress suit, and a black frock coat for visits to 
consuls, &c. 

Flannel shirts. 

Coloured woollen shirts. 

A dress shirt and two white linen ones at most, 
with a very few linen collars, but a good supply of 
paper ones. 

Coloured socks or stockings. 

Pocket handkei'chiefs. 

A stout pair, a thin pair, and a dress pair of boots. 

A pliable felt hat with large brim. 

A gibus hat, and an umbrella with folding handle, 
to put in your trunk. 

Toilette necessaries, cravats, <&c., according to wants. 
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Writing materials, a tape, measure, and a good 
field-glass. 

A good dark-coloured travelling rug. 

The reason I advise so few white linen articles w— 
the difficulty and expense experienced on some parts 
of the journey in getting them washed, every article 
being charged fourpence, whether it be a collar, a 
pocket handkerchief, or a shirt. If fond of shooting, 
take out a good fowling-piece and a rifle, both 
muzzle-loaders, the difficulty of obtaining breech-load- 
ing cartridges being too great to render that class of 
arm available. 

Fishing-tackle will not be required, as there is no 
fishing worth having. 

Some people recommend taking out a European 
saddle. I say, above all things in the world, do not 
do any such thing. The trouble and annoyance of such 
cumbersome baggage by far outweigh the benefits it 
confers ; for, after all, I think its superiority over 
the Syrian saddle, for these mountainous and mgged 
journeys, is only illusory. It is true that for the 
first day or two this latter feels rather uncomfortable 
to the rider, but after that time he becomes accus- 
tomed to it, and I think it proves itself more com- 
fortable and more adapted for long stages of seven 
or eight hours daily, for a iperiod of thirty or forty 
days, than our European saddle. This, at least, was 
my experience, for when 1 arrived at Beyrouth I tried 
an English saddle, but found it so uneasy that I 
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wBB glad to return to the native article. Should, 
however, a person be particular upon the point, it 
is easy to obtain a second-hand one at any of the 
starting-places for a trifling outlay. 

Anything more than the above-mentioned outfit, 
except it be a few homely medicines, would, I think, 
be superfluous, it is so easy to supply the place of 
anything used up or missing, at any of the lai^e 
towns which one visits from time to time. At Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Beyrout, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Cairo, evety European and Oriental 
article may be purchased. 

Before starting, a knowledge of a few languages, 
however slight, will be found of great service. Suffi- 
cient may be picked up by oneself from books, with- 
out the aid of a master, to add considerably to the 
pleasure, profit, and facility of the voyage. 

The most useful are French, Italian, modem Greek, 
and Arabic. English is not of any great sci-vice; 
German, Spanish, <Sec., of none whatever. 
• Down the Danube ; at Constantinople ; along the 
coast of Asia Minor ; as far as Alexandretta ; the 
Archipelago ; and Greece ; the most serviceable are : 
French and Greek. From Alexandretta southwards, 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt: Arabic, Italian, and 
French will be most required. In the Ionian Isles,. 
Greek, Italian, and a little English are understood. 

To the knowledge of languages, a partial acquain.t^. 

h 
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anoe with the land you are going to will be found 
a necessary adjunct to the fuU enjoyment of the tri^ 
This knowledge you will no doubt have ample time to 
acquire, for a person does not set off for a trip into 
three quarters of the globe with as little forethought 
or preparation as he would for a tour round the lakes 
of England and Scotland ; but usually he is months- 
cogitating and settling in his own mind whether it 
is to be or not to be. The best works are by the 
following authors : — Strabo, Pausanias, Herodotus,. 
Josephus, Diodorus Siculus. Lane's " Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians/** 
Wordsworth's "Athens and Attica," Ainsworth's 
" Researches in Greece and Asia Minor," Kobinson's 
" Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia 
Petraea," Burkhard's " Travels in Syria and the Holy 
Land," Bayle St. John's " Two Years* Residence in a 
Levantine Family," Stanley's " Sinai and Palestine.'^ 
Amongst the best works in foreign languages are — r 
Lamartine's "Voyage en Orient," Chateaubriand's 
" Itin^raire de Paris k Jerusalem," Tasso's " Jerusa- 
lemme Liberata," Maxime du Camp's "Le Nil," 
Guerin's "Samos, Patmos, and Rhodes;" the works of 
Dr. Lepsius, the famous Prussian Egyptologian, in 
G(erman, Madame de Gasparin*s "Journal d'un Voyage 
au Levant," E. About's "LaGr^ Contemporaine^" 
Bone's " La Turquie d'Europe," Champollion's "Lettre» 
Ecritcs de I'Egypte et de la Nubie," De Sauli^'s 
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" Voyage Antour de la Mer Morte and Theophile," 
Gautier's " Constantinople." The following ought to 
bo taken for study on the journey : — 

The Bible, which is about the best guide-book to Pales* 
tine; " Herodotus," Josephus' "Antiquity of the Jews," 
B.obinson's "Biblical Researches," Benin's "Acropole 
d'Athenes," a "Bradshaw's Continental Guide," Joanne 
and Isambert's " Itineraire de TOrient," and a good 
supply of maps ; a good-sized note book to cany in 
the pocket, and if fond of drawing, a pocket sketch 
book. This last accomplishment is most useful, as, 
throughout the whole of the tour, there is so much to 
fix the attention and form the subject of a beautiful, 
original, or amusing sketch. Here it is the natural 
beauty of the fertile surrounding country ; there, the 
appialling grandem* of the stony mountains of the 
wilderness ; the prominent ruin of some fortress, or, it 
may be, only a sheik's tomb away on the summit of 
some distant hill ; the picturesque spots by the sides 
of the Jordan ; the peculiar types and costumes of the 
human race, and the thousand and one amusing inci- 
dents which occur by sea and by land ; — ^all these will 
keep the wanderer continually employed. 

You set out possibly a frivolous traveller, with 
nothing but a passing curiosity which you wish to> 
gratify, or, it may be, a desire to kill time, which 
character you keep up while travelling in £urope or 
the more accessible places on the coast of Asiatia 

b 2 
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Turkey ; but when once fairly in Syria, the Desert, 
or up the Nile, with long fatiguing daily marches over 
nearly inaccessible mountains, or through burning 
sands and with long evenings before you, these, and 
the hoary age and splendour of the ruins which rise 
before you upon your path, awaken in your soul a 
deeper train of thought than you ever gave yourself 
credit for. Tou gradually become a serious wa3rfarer, 
making notes by the way, and come to the conclusion 
that the scenes before you are worthy of more than 
a passing notice. In fact, you become deeply inte- 
rested, a keen observer, and consequently derive great 
benefit from a voyage which you undertook merely 
as a pastime. 

The best time for starting is about the beginning 
of August, so as to get down to the Danubian princi- 
palities about the end of that month or the beginning 
of September, at the end of which month it is ad- 
visable to be at Smyrna; then to visit the Islands 
of the Southern Archipelago, and arrive in Palestine in 
ihe middle of October. Six weeks amply suffice, but 
if time be an object, this part of the trip can be run 
through in one month. This brings us to December, 
which month must be filled up by the journey through 
the Desert to St. Katherine's convent at Mount Sinai 
and to Suez. Leave the canal until your return from 
the Nile, which ought to be ascended at the com* 
mencement of January, as, if you drive it later, the 
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contnrary winds set in, and the water gets so low that 
you frequently get aground, which causes great delays 
and lengthens the trip very considerably. 

The voyage to the first Cataract and back in a 
dahabi^h usually occupies about six weeks, and that 
to the second Cataract and back about three weeks 
longer ; so that should you not get away from Cairo 
before the middle of January, you cotdd not return 
imtil nearly the end of March. Should you only desire 
to go as far as the first Cataract, and time be a consi- 
deration, government steamers make the trip thus 
far and back in twenty days, charging forty-two 
pounds for the entire journey, living included, but, 
of course, not the wine ; they start about every three 
weeks, or as often as occasion may require. 

Supposing, then, that you] have returned to Cairo 
at the end of March, a fortnight at least ought to be 
devoted to its exploration, and another week to the 
Isthmus of Suez, Ismailia, Port Said, and Alexandria. 
By this time the heat becomes oppressive, and you 
will be very glad to get on board the steamer for 
Syra and Greece. There is no direct communication ; 
you are obliged to go to Smyrna and there change 
your vessel. The trip from Alexandria to the Piraeus 
occupies from six to thirteen days, according to which 
line you take. The Accelerated Lloyd's is the most 
direct, doing it in six days. One month suffices for 
an ordinary survey of the principal places of interest 
in Greece and those of the Ionian Islands which it is 
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safe to visit ; for brigandage prevails to an alarmitig 
extent in the Hellenic dominions. Thus you reach 
home, if you will, some time in June, having accom- 
plished the whole tour in about ten months. 

As to the probable expense, this is a very elastic 
question; it so much depends upon the sphere of life one 
has been accustomed to move in, the degree of comfort 
required in travelling, the special ideas of the indivi- 
dual, and the means at his command. Of course, 
where money is no object, a man cannot be wise to 
make any more shifts than he can possibly help; 
for instance, to go to a second-class hotel where there 
is a first-class one to be found, or to higgle over trifles 
in defence of his pocket. It is so much more pleasant 
to allow yourself to be plundered of a few silver or 
copper coins, when you do not feel the loss of them, 
and have all smiles, sweet words, and attention, than 
to have continual black looks, surly attendance, and 
disputes with persons, because you wish to pay what 
you imagine to be just and due. I say again, when 
it makes no difference, pay and look pleasant ; for I 
think after all many of us are too exacting, and lead 
men into promising twenty shillings and sixpence for 
a sovereign, when our own good sense ought to tell us 
that it cannot be obtained. To travel as a first-class 
man, having an appearance and position to keep up, 
with valets, couriers, &c., (although a courier is no use 
whatever in the East, as guides and interpreters must 
be hired all along the route,) the expenses are veiy 
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great, and nearly unlimited. To travel as a second- 
rate man, — ^that is to say, first-class rail and steamers, 
stopping at the best hotels, but being contented with 
your bedroom and use of public rooms only, allowing 
yourself, in fact, every comfort, but no extravagance, — 
the expenses may be roughly set down at two guineas 
a day for the entire journey. A third-rate noan, 
making use of second-class rail where feasible, first- 
-class steamers, second-rate hotels, and in fact saving 
where it is possible, may do it for thirty shillings a 
<lay. Below this it is not possible with any degree of 
comfort; and yet twenty-five shillings would cover 
the expenses of a man travelling in company with six 
or more, making use of second-class rail and steamera, 
and frequenting the cheapest hotels consistent with 
cleanliness. 

Travelling in parties, although not so agi*eeable, is 
much more economical, especially in Syria, the Ara- 
bian Desert, and wherever a dragoman is required. 
For instance, it is difficult to get a dragoman to take 
two or three persons through Syria for less than two 
poimds a head per day. A party of six or eight 
he would take for thirty shillings, and a party from 
ten to twenty, at twenty-five shillings a head per 
day. 

But large parties never get on well together ; some 
are del^hted with everything they behold ; others are 
pleased with nothing ; some are very religious ; others 
have little or no religion, and scoff at all they see and 
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hear, a pi*ooeedmg which very much hurts the feelingB 
of the credulous. Some wish to stay a little longer at 
a certain spot; others wish to hurry over it. JealousiaB 
soon arise, and the harmony of the party is broken; 
open breaches take place, and then what pleasure can 
there be for the remainder of the journey, for people at 
open enmity with each other; who are obliged to spend 
twenty-four hours a day in one another's society; for 
they eat together at the same table; ride along the road 
side by side during the day ; sit together in the even- 
ing; and possibly have to sleep under the same tent at 
night. 

Another drawback, and certainly not the least, is 
sickness. In a company of twenty, the chances are 
that one or more will break down on the road. If he 
happens to be plucky, he will possibly make a great 
effort to push on, and so not detaiu the party at a 
daily expense of some five and twenty pounds ; this 
effort often costs a man his life, as I had an evidence 
of myself. — A large party travelling through Syria 
at the same time as myself lost two of its members 
in this way, where, probably, a little rest would have 
set them to rights again. — ^It is, moreover, impossible 
to change the route or make longer halts than those 
down on the programme. The general consequence of 
all this is — ^that each member arrives at the end of 
the journey with joy, having derived little pleasure 
or satisfaction from a tramp under a surveillanoe and 
discipline more difficult to bear as a man than that 
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of a public school as a boj. In most cases three is 
a very bad number to travel together; but I must 
make an exception as regards these camp joumejings. 
But it is essential that they be thorough genial 
companions and friends of long standing, whose 
faults and foibles are known to each other before 
setting out, and who have a large amount of give* 
and-take in their natures. I had, however, the good 
fortune to meet with two strangers who joined me in mj 
peregrinations, and the harmony of the party was never 
disturbed. To the elder of my companions, an M.D., 
of great ability, do I owe a large amount of the 
geological and botanical knowledge which I gained 
during our wanderings. Three people can occupy the 
same tent, whereas four or five would require two, 
thus augmentLQg the number of beasts of burden 
and attendants. For three, the number of animals 
required would be twelve or fourteen, with an 
accompaniment of seven or eight attendants, viz., a 
dragoman, a cook, a waiter, a chief muleteer, and three 
subordinate muleteers. At Damascus it is usual to 
give backsheesh to the servants according to your 
generosity ; at the end of the journey they expect 
about ten pounds distributed amongst them ; but it 
remains entirely with yourself whether you disappoint 
their expectations or not. 

There is a great sameness in the diet owing to 
the difficulty in obtaining provisions. Eggs, fowls, 
pigeons, mutton, sardines, preserves, cheese, fruit. 
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rice, a few vegetables, and very fair bread, fona nearly 
the exclusive bill of fare; any other meat iiian 
mutton is nearly out of the question, nor is it re- 
quired, the above diet suiting the climate better than 
any other, for beverage, if not content with water, 
which is usually very good, a small supply of bottled 
beer, which may be purchased in any of the large 
towns for eighteen francs a dozen, a case of light 
French wine, a bottle of mastic and a bottle of cura9oa, 
are what may be drunk with the least probability of 
harm arising therefrom. Strong liquors ought never 
to be taken in these countries. 

Although clever European doctors are to be found 
in Constantinople, Smyrna, Beyrout, Damascus, Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria, and Cairo, stUl, away from these 
towns^ no aid could be called in in case of sickness. 
Therefore it behoves a man to be careful of his health, 
and commit no excesses calculated to bring on any of 
the diseases which are most liable to attack the Euro- 
pean, such as simstroke, which proves fatal in a few 
hours. To guard against this, you have only to wear 
a fez and a thick kouffieh or silk handkerchief 
roimd the head, hanging down over the shoulders, 
thereby covering the back of the neck, which is very 
essential ; or an Indian pith hat with a curtain behind. 
Should any of the party receive a stroke, the usual 
and most efficacious way of treating it is to bleed 
immediately, and throw large quantities of cold water 
on the head. 
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To guard against diarrhcBay to wluck one is very 
subject, wear flannel next the skin and a scarf tied 
round the stomach. When attacked, sulphate of mag- 
nesia is the best purgative to use, and a daj or two's 
rest will set matters right. 

Inteimittent fever is very general near low-lying 
grounds and morasses, consequently one should always 
avoid remaining long in their vicinity; but drago- 
mans as a rule, for their own sakes more than for 
yours, usually know the best camping-grounds, and 
select high and dry places. Sulphate of quinine is 
the best remedy for this fever, always taken imme- 
diately after the attack has passed. 

To prevent ophthalmia wear blue spectacles. 

A few drugs ought to be carried, such as sulphate 
of magnesia, sulphate of quinine, ipecacuanha, lau- 
danum, linen bandages, court plaster, and diachylon 
for cuts or wounds, &c. These may be purchased in 
any of the large towns, where the chemist will give 
directions as to doses, drc. 

With regard to money, l^apoleons are incontestably 
the best coin to travel with, as they are received 
everywhere, even in the most remote villages, the 
sovereign not being in nearly such general use, and in 
some places only passable as a Napoleon. Of course, 
it is impossible to carry a great quantity of gold about 
with one, therefore it is better to take circular notes, 
which are cashed in all lai<ge towns. Another and 
probably the best method is to obtain a circular letter 
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of credit from a first-class bank known all over tbe 
world, such as Baring Brothers. 

A passport is still necessary for Turkey, the Boman 
States, and Bussia. Before leaving London it is 
necessary to obtain one from the Foreign Office, 
Whitehall, and have it vis6'd at the Turkish Em- 
bassy, No. 1, Bryanston Square, otherwise you 
would not be allowed to enter the Ottoman Empire. 
They are especially strict with persons entering by 
Bulgaria. Before quitting any place, when you in- 
quire about the departures of steam-boats (which 
you should always do, as no book can be absolutely 
correct in times and dates, which are subject to altera- 
tions from a variety of causes, stress of weather, 
accident, <fec., &c.), inquire also whether your pass- 
port is en r^le ; this precaution will often avoid a 
great deal of annoyance. 

The communications by sea from one place to 
another in the East are very many and frequent. The 
Messageries Imp^riales steamers are, taking them all 
in all, the best, but they are a trifle more expensive 
than those of other companies ; they have several 
lines, viz. : — 

Marseilles to Constantinople, once a week, calling 
at Messina, Pirseus, and the Dardanelles, occupying 
nine days. Fares, first class, 472 francs ; 2nd class, 
337 francs. 

Constantinople to Alexandria, once a fortnight, 
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calling at the Dardanelles, Smyrna, Bhodes, Merema, 
Alexandretta, Latakia, TripoU, Beyrout, Jaffa, and 
Port Said, occupying twelve days. 

Mabseilles to Alexandria, once a week, vid 
Malta, occupying seven days. Fares, first class, 505 
francs ; second class, 328 francs. 

Constantinople to Vabha, once a week, occupy- 
ing twelve hours. Fares, first class, three Turkish 
pounds ; second class, two ditto. 

Smyrna to the Pulsus, once a week, vid Syra; 
-about thirty hours. 

The vessels are very large, handsome, and clean ; 
the officers superior men, crews very civil, living 
excellent, and attendance first rate. 

First class passengers are allowed 100 kils. and 
second class 60 kils. of baggage, free. 

Children \mder two years of age, free ; above two, 
-and under ten, half fare. 

No charge for omnibus at Marseilles. Passengers 
are at liberty to break their journey anywhere that 
the vessel stops, and continue it at any future time 
during four months. Three persons travelling to- 
gether get a reduction of 10 per cent, off the passage 
money, but nothing off the living. Only first class 
passengers are allowed in the saloon or on the quarter 
•deck. 
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The AtLstrian Lloyd's is also a great Oriental com-' 
pasy, having magnificent Clyde-built steamers, first 
class crews, and keeping a good table. Thi^ is the 
favoured line, and the one which obtains the greatest 
number of passengers, especially second-class ones, but 
the French line is preferable. This company has also 
several lines. 

Trieste to Constantinople, once a week, calling 
at Corfu and Syi'a, occupying seven days. 

Trieste to Smyrna in ten days, calling at Ancona, 
Brindisi, Corfu, Zante, Syra, Piraeus, and Chio. 

Trieste to Alexandria, once a fortnight, — ^in five 
or six days. 

Corfu, vid Isthmus of Corinth, to Pirjeus, calling 
at Paxo, Santa Maura, Cephalonia, Zante, Missolongi,. 
Patras, Lepante, Yostizza, Salona, and Loutraki. 

Constantinople to Alexandria, direct in five 
days, calling only at Smyrna. 

Constantinople to Alexandria, calling at the 
stations along the coast of Syria. 

The EussLAN Company has also several steamers. 
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mnning from Odessa along the coast of Syria to 
Alexandria, but their steamers, although some of them 
are very nice and comfortable, are not so large as 
those of the other companies ; the living, however, is 
good and the fares very moderate. 

The AziziE or Egtptiak Gompant have the finest 
steamers in the Mediterranean, built by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company's builders, fitted with 
every modem improvement, and keeping a pretty 
good table. The captains and crews being Egyptians, 
they are the worst manned steamers afloat ; frightful 
accidents are constantly happening to them. The 
crews are the most insolent ruffians possible; the 
decks are constantly crowded with deck passengers, 
creeping with vermin, and leaving not an inch of 
space for cabin passengers to walk upon. The fares 
are nearly the same as those of the two other great 
companies. Far better wait a twelvemonth than trust 
yourself on one of these; they are only suited for 
Turks. Their line is along the coast from Alexandiia 
to Constantinople. Should it not be agreeable to go 
to Vienna vid Belgium and the Khine, as suggested 
in my route, there is another way vid Paris, Munich, 
and Salzburg, or again by Paris, Turin, Milan, Venice, 
and Trieste. 



and queen usually visiit it m the month of August. 
The celebrated Digue of Oijtend is & promenade forty 
feet high, built parallel with the seaward rampart; cf 
the town, answering the double purpose of a barrier 
against the encroachments of the sea aad a delightful 
marine promenade. About high-water time, numbers 
of people congregate upon it to breathe the pure sea- 
breeze, and listen to the strains of a very fair band. 
There is nothing particularly intei-esting either in the 
town or in the neighbourhood. 

The best hotels are Hotel Fontaine, Hotel d'AlIe- 
m^ine, and the Ship Hotel. Trains to all parts of 
Belgium and the Continent ; steamers to Dover and 
London Bridge direct. Omnibuses await the arrival 
of each train, and charge 50 c. each person to the 
hotel& 
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OSTEND. 

LONDON TO OSTEND. 

There are two ways of reaching Ostend from London, either 
by the General Steam Navigation Company's steamers, from 
St. Katherine's Wharf, every two or three days, in ten hours — 
fares 15s. and 13s. ; or from Charing Cross every morning at 
7.40, vid Dover; sea passage four hours — ^fares to Brussels, 
£2. 7s. lOd., and £1. 14s. Id. 

Ostend is a most fashionable sea-bathing place in 
Belgium, with a population of upwards of 16,000, and 
during the summer is resorted to by great numbers of 
the aristocracy of the neighbouring states. Its sands 
are considered about the best in Europe. The king 
and queen usually visit it In the month of August. 
The celebrated Digue of Ostend is a promenade forty 
feet high, built parallel with the seaward rampart of 
the town, answering the double purpose of a barrier 
against the encroachments of the sea and a delightful 
marine promenade. About high-water time, numbers 
of people congregate upon it to breathe the pure sea- 
breeze, and listen to the strains of a very fair band. 
There is nothing particularly interesting either in the 
town or in the neighbourhood. 

The best hotels are Hotel Fontaine, Hotel d*Alle- 
magne, and the Ship Hotel. Trains to all parts of 
Belgium and the Continent ; steamers to Dover and 
London Bridge direct. Omnibuses await the arrival 
of each train, and charge 50 c. each person to the 
hotels. 
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BRUGES 

Is only distant thirty-five imnutes by train from 
Ostend — ^fare 1 f. 70 c. It has a decidedly Dutch 
aspect, but appears dull notwithstanding its popu- 
lation of 60,000 or more. Nevertheless, it is full 
of historical interest, and contains many very fine 
specimens of florid Gothic architecture. The Counts 
of Flanders resided in this their capital from the 
ninth to the fifteenth centuries. In the seventh it 
was already a large industrial and commercial city, 
but in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it became 
the commercial metropolis of Northern Europe. Lace- 
working is the principal industry, but there are also 
sugar refineries, tanneries, distilleries, and woollen and 
cotton cloth manufactories. Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy, out of compliment to the skill of the 
Flemish weavers, instituted the order of the Golden 
Fleece in the year 1430. 

There are two or three churches rich in paintings 
and sculpture, worthy of being visited. Foremost is 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, whose tower at certain 
times may be seen (at least, so say the inhabitants) 
from the mouth of the Thames. The statue of the 
Virgin Mary and infant Jesus, by Michael Angelo, 
is very beautiful. In a chapel on the south side of the 
choir are the tombs of Charles the Bold, last Duke of 
Burgundy, and Mary, his daughter, who married 
Maximilian, Emperor of Austria, and was killed at 
the age of twenty-five by a fall from her horse whilst 
hawking. She is said to have been very beautiful, 
and much beloved by the Flemish people. These 
two monuments are amongst the most remarkable in 
Belgium : both of them are alike, although the duke's 
was erected by Philip the Second of Spain fifty years 
later, viz., 1558. The figures lie on black mai*ble 
.slabs, and the duke wears the order of the Crolden 
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Fleece. The pulpit is a remarkable piece of carving, 
and well worthy of a careful examination. The prin- 
cipal paintings are a Virgin and Child, by Van Dyck ; 
a Crucifixion and Last Supper, by Porbus; the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, and the Adoration of 
the Magi. 

The Hospital of St. Jean is near to Notre Dame, 
and should be next visited. The great curiosity of 
this establishment is certainly the coffin in which is 
kept the arm of St. Ursula. On the sides of the 
coffin are painted subjects from the episode of the 
voyage to Rome of the patron saint of chastity, 
with her 11,000 virgins. The pictures by Hans 
Hembling and Van Dyck are fine works of art. 
The Academy of Painting is also worth seeing. 
The Church of Jerusalem, a fac-sunile of Christ's 
tomb in the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and the 
Cathedral of St. Sauveur, should also be visited. 

The Hotel de Ville is a fine Gothic structure. At 
one of its windows the Counts of Flanders formerly 
took the oath of allegiance. 

In the Grande Place is the famous Grothic belfry of 
Bruges, the chimes of which are considered the finest 
in the world. There are forty-eight beautiful toned 
bells, the largest of which weigh six tons ; they are 
connected with the clock, and play every quarter of 
an hour. On fete-days, a man paid for the purpose 
plays airs upon them by striking with very great 
force on notes arranged for the purpose, his hands 
being encased with leather ; the exertion is so great, 
that the strongest man could not play for more than 
half an hour. 

In the Palais de Justice is a fine chimney-piece with 
figures of Charles le Temeraire and Margaret of Yoi'k, 
his wife ; also, figures of the emperors Charles the 
Fifth and Maximilian. It was to Bruges that Charles 
the Second, of England, retired when driven from his 
country. Lord Kennedy has a chateau close to Bruges. 

B 2 
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The best hotels are the Hotel du Commerce and 
Hotel de Flandres. A Church of England service is- 
held every Sunday. 

GHENT, or GAKD, 

Situated twenty-eight miles from Bruges, at the con- 
fluence of the Scheldt and Lys, with a population 
of 110,000 inhabitants, is a fine, handsome city, of 
more modem aspect than Bruges, but is not in reality 
so interesting to the tourist, being a commercial town 
essentially. Its industry comprises cotton-printing, 
bleaching; woollen, linen, silk, and thread manu- 
factures; sugar refining, machine making, and 
tanning. 

In 1540, Ghent was the largest city in Western 
Europe, numbering at least 200,000 inhabitants, and 
could turn out an army of 60,000 men : it stood a 
five years' siege. Hastings and his Danes, when 
driven from England, attacked and sacked the place. 
Louis the Fourteenth, of France, possessed himself of 
it in 1678, and in 1706 it was taken by the Duke of 
Marlborough. In 1815, Louis the Eighteenth took 
refuge there. The city walls are eight miles in circum- 
ference. Several canals and rivers run through the 
city, and are crossed by upwards of seventy-five 
bridges. The Town Hall, which is not yet finished, 
is in the florid Gothic style, and contains a good bust 
of Philip Van Arteveldt, the Flemish Captain-General. 
On the Place Pharailde stands the turretted gateway 
which was formerly a part of the chateau in which 
John of Gaunt was bom. St. Nicolas is one of the 
most interesting churches in Ghent. The Cathedral 
of St. Bavon is a plain building founded in 941, but 
the interior has something grand about it, being lined 
with black marble, whilst the pillars and balustrades 
are of the same material, either pure white or varie- 
gated. It contains twenty-four chapels, with some 
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very beautiful paintings and ornaments. In cliapel 11 
is the Adoration of the Lamb, by the brothers Van 
Eyck, considered a magnificent work of art; in 
chapel 14, St. Bavon renouncing the military pro- 
fession, by Kubens. Sir Joshua Eeynolds places this 
picture amongst Rubens* finest productions. Over the 
choir are to be seen the arms of the knights of the 
Golden Fleece. The carving of the pulpit should also 
be noticed. There is an indifferent Museum ; a 
library, with 70,000 volumes; and an excellent 
Botanical Garden. The principal edifice in the town 
is the University Palace, founded by the King of 
Holland in 1816, the amphitheatre of which is capable 
of containing 1,600 persons. There is a large Nun- 
jaery, the only one left in Ghent, named the Grand 
Beguinage, tenanted by 600 nuns, many of them 
being of aristocratic families. They are held by no 
particular vow; they frequent the hospitals and 
private houses, and are even allowed to get married, 
or return into the world ; but there is not a single 
instance of one ever having availed herself of these 
privileges. Any one may see them at vespers in the 
chapel. 

Ghent has a good Theatre, which cost £100,000 to 
build ; also. Public Concert and Ball Rooms. The 
principal squares are St. Peter's, a sort of Champ de 
Mars, and the March6 au Vendredi, so named because 
on Fridays a weekly market for the sale of linen is 
held there. 

The renowned Belfry Tower, built in 1183, which 
has on its summit the gilded copper dragon brought 
from Bruges by Yan Arte veldt in 1445, was foi-merly 
used as a watch-tower, but now the lower part is 
converted into a prison. . 

The best hotels are Hotel de Flandres, Hotel de 
Vienne, Hotel Royale, Hotel de la Poste. Church of 
England service on Sundays in the rue Due de 
Brabant. 
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BRUSSELS, 

The capital of Belgium, forty-eight miles from Ghent, 
has a population of 260,000 inhabitants. It is a 
very gay place, with fine wide streets, squares, 
avenues, and promenades ; the presence of the Court 
renders it a sort of miniature Paris. Amongst the 
objects well worthy of a visits are the Cathedral of 
St. Gudule, founded in 1010, the fa9ade of which, 
surmounted by two square towers, from whence 
Antwerp is distinctly visible, is very fine. The stained 
window in the Sacrament Chapel is most exquisite ; in- 
deed by some is considered the most perfect in Europe. 
There is also a most beautifully-carved pulpit by 
Yerbruggen, representing the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from the Garden of Eden. In this church are 
preserved the three celebrated wafers which even 
now are promenaded round the town onc« a year. 
The story goes that they were stolen in the fourteenth 
century, on a Good Friday, but were miraculously 
recovered; that the Jews stabbed the wafers with 
their knives, when immediately the blood began to 
flow, whereupon the Jews lost their senses, and the 
people, believing this to be another miracle, burned 
them at the stake. 

The Grande Place is, I think, one of the most 
picturesque-looking squares in Europe, with its lovely 
Gothic Hotel de Ville, built in 1400, and the quaint- 
looking houses which surround it. Opposite the Town 
Hall, on the same pedestal, stand the two new statues, 
in bronze, of the Counts Egmont and Horn, close to 
the spot upon which they were beheaded. In the 
Upper Town the Place Royale is very fine ; it is 
close to the king's palace, surrounded by fine hotels, 
and has, in the centre, a statue of the celebrated, 
crusader Godfrey de Bouillon, who delivered Jerusalem 
from the Mahometans in 1099. 
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There are several good clmrches : the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de la Chapelle, the churches of Notre 
Dame des Yictoires, of Notre Dame de bon Secours, and 
the chapel attached to the convent of Beguin nuns, 
are the best worth seeing. The Museum in the old 
palace, near the Place Royale, contains many fine 
pictures by the best artists, such as Rubens, Van 
Eyck, Annibai Carraci, Corri^rs, Guido, Paul Veronese, 
Claude Lorraine, <fec., <kc. Rubens' pictures are not 
generally considered equal to his usual standard. The 
Natural History Museum, on the ground-floor, is very 
complete. The Library contains 200,000 volumes, 
and 20,000 MSS. Three days a week the galleries 
are open free ; on the others, a small gratification to 
the porter will always open the door. There ai-e, 
besides, several good private collections of paintings : 
those at the palace of the Duke of Arenberg and the 
"Wirty Gallery ought decidedly to be seen. Brussels 
has two or three fountains of interest. First of 
all, the world-renowned " Mannikin," in the rue de 
TEtuve, close to the Town Hall, is a little bronze 
figure of a boy about twenty-four inches in height, 
the water flowing from an unmentionable part of his 
person. This fountain is very ancient, and the in- 
habitante regard it with veneration ; indeed, on certain 
f^te-days they dress the figure up in uniform, and 
decorate it with the order of St. Loms. There are 
two other fountains in the Pai'k, and one on the 
Place du Sablon, erected by Lord Ailesbury in 
1741, who lived in Brussels forty years. Amongst 
the other sights, I may merely enumerate the 
Zoological Gardens, in which there are concerts nearly 
eveiy evening ; the Botanical Gardens ; the Park, in 
which a concert is held every evening during the 
season; the Porte de Hal, now a museum of arms 
and armoury, formerly a state prison, whose walls, if 
they could speak, could tell as many dismal tales as 
even the ancient Bastille ; the Place des Martyrs, 
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•witk a statue to the memory of the patriots who fell 
in the war of independence, in 1830 ; the Gallery 
St. Hubert makes a fine promenade in wet weather ; 
it is finer thsin any arcade in Paris or in Europe, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the New Gallery Victor 
Emmanuel at Milan ; Van Der Maelen's Geogra- 
phical establishment (Porte de Flandre) ; and the 
Chamber of Repi'esentatives. 

There are several theatres; the Theatre de la 
Monnaie or Opera House is exceedingly pretty, and 
one of the most comfortable in Europe. 

The two principal excursions, of course, are the 
drive to Waterloo, which never loses its interest, 
although so many different versions are given of the 
battle ; in fact, the guides will suit yoiu' taste to a T, 
whether you be French, English, Prussian, or any 
other nation, but as far as I can judge, neither one of 
these nations has any particular reason to crow over 
the other ; for it is indisputable that each nation did 
its best and fought most valiantly. If the French did 
finally succumb, it is not so very extraordinary after 
all, seeing that the allies were 140,000 strong, with 
380 pieces of artillery, whilst the French only mus- 
tered 70,000 and 240 pieces. 

There is nothing much to see at the present mo- 
ment, it all being laid out in fields under cultivation ; 
but the old veterans who act as guides point out 
the various spots where the great . events took place, 
and you must draw on yoiu' imagination for the 
rest. These men offer for sale various relics, such) as 
buttons dug up from certain spots, &c., but I do not 
believe there is a single genuine one left in their 
hands ; in fact, one man was in a great state of excite- 
ment because he was quite run out, and had given 
his order for a fresh supply two months previously, 
which had not yet been executed. 

The distance from Brussels is about 12 miles. A 
private carriage costs a napoleon, and something for 
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the driver. Choose the road through the beautifdl 
Bois de la Cambre. Omnibuses leave the Place Boyale 
every moming ; a place in these costs five francs. 

The other excursion is to the Chateau of Laeken, 
one of the summer residences of the king, by the 
side of the Senne, two and a half miles from town. 
This chateau once belonged to S Napoleon the First, 
was then a palace for the Empress Josephine, and'' in 
it Napoleon signed his declaration of war upon Bussia. 
The grounds are very lovely. One of the peculiarities 
of Belgium, and which immediately strikes the tra- 
veller, is the way in which they make their dogs 
work : they harness them to carts, some of them 
enormously large for the poor little animals. It is 
truly surprising to see the immense loads which they 
are capable of di*awing. 

The manufactures ai-e the celebrated Brussels 
lace, iron, bronze, clocks, siu*gical and mathematical 
instruments, hosiery, caxpets, &c. 

The best hotels are the Hotel Bellevue, Place 
Boyale ; Hotel de Flandre, Place Boyale ; Hotel de 
Saxe-Bue Neuve; Hotel de I'Europe, Place Boyale; and 
Grande Bretagne, Place Boyale. 

COLOGNE 

Is six and a half hours distant by express from Brussels. 
The first thing which attracts the attention immediately 
upon arriving in Cologne, and leaving the station, is 
its magnificent unfinished Cathedral, the finest specimen 
of Gothic architecture extant. This Cathedral was 
commenced in the year 1248 ; immense sums of money 
have been expended upon it, and it is calculated that 
it will require one million more expending before it 
is completed. Behind the high altar is a silver case 
containing the bones of the three kings of Cologne, 
or Magi who went to Bethlehem to make presents 
to the Saviour^ This case is estimated to be worth, 
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with the other ornaments in the chapel of the Magi, 
twelve hundred thousand pounds ; the skulls are 
crowned with diamonds, and their names written in 
rubies. They belonged to the city of Milan formerly, 
but Barbarossa, when he captured the latter city, made 
a present of them to the Archbishop of Cologne. An 
exorbitant; charge of one thaler fifteen sgr. is made 
to see these relics, and the tombs of Maria de Medecis, 
of Conrad of Hochstetten, the Count of Schaumberg, 
and some others. 

There are many churches- of interest in Cologne, 
for instance, St. Martin's, a perfect specimen of Ro- 
manesque architecture ; St. Maria-in-Capitolio, very 
ancient, a.d. 700 ; St. Cunibert, very elegant in ite 
proportions ; the Jesuits' Church, whose bells are made 
out of the cannons taken at Magdebourg by Tilly ; 
St. Pantaloon, the Apostles' church ; St. Gereon's ; 
St. Peter's, in which is the font wherein Rubens was 
baptized, and one of his finest pictures, the Crucifixion, 
The Church of St. Ursula is perhaps the most curious 
of all the Cologne churches. St. Ursula was the 
daughter of the king of Brittany, who made her 
pilgrimage on foot to Rome, accompanied by 11,000 
virgins, and was very well received by his holiness 
the Pope ; but on their return the whole of the party, 
including fair Ursula's lover, Conan, and a large escort 
of knights, was massacred by the Huns, because they 
would not break their vow of chastity. All round the 
walls are to be seen the arms, legs, skulls, and bones 
of these poor unfortunates. St. Ursula herself is in a 
coffin. They show you also a clay vessel said to have 
been used by Christ at the marriage of Cana; and 
the chain which bound St. Peter. 

The house in which Rubens was bom, 1577, is No. 
10, Stemengasse ; Maria de Medicis died in the same 
house, 1642. The Zoological Gardens are more than 
usually good. A splendid raUway and foot bridge 
crosses the Rhine, also a bridge of boats to Deutz on 
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the opposite side. Cologne has a population of 
112,000, and is strongly- fortified, the circumference of 
the walls being about 17 miles. It is the third city 
of the Prussian kingdom ; the streets are very narrow; 
frightfully ill-paved, and dirty. There are about 
sixty di&rent manufacturers of Eau de Cologne, 
nearly all of which claim to be the real and only 
true descendant of the great Johann Maria Farina. 
The establishment opposite the Jiilich Platz appears 
really to be about the best ; and whether he is or is 
not the real Simon Pure, at any rate you are sure to 
get the best of Eau de Cologne at his shop. 

Express trains to nearly every part of the Conti- 
nent run from Cologne. The best hotels are Hotel 
Bisch, in Bridge Street ; Hotel de Hollande, on the 
Khine, magnificent views and moderate charges; Hotel 
Bellevue at Deutz, the other side of the river, very 
agreeable for people making a long stay ; Hotel du 
Dome on the Place du Dome, a second-class hotel not 
far from the station. 



FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, 

Five and a half hours distant by train from Cologne, 
population 80,000, was formerly a free city of Ger- 
many, and seat of Government of the Germanic 
Confederation, but since 1866 it has become part of 
Prussia, much to the regret of its inhabitants and 
detriment of its trade. There is nothing very remark- 
able in the way of sights. Some of the streets are 
wide, but generally badly paved, and not very lively. 
The promenades and suburbs are pretty. The Hotel 
de Vnie ; the cathedral ; a gallery of paintings open 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, 11 to 12; the Stadel Mu- 
seum of Paintings; Bethman Museum, containing 
Danneker's celebrated Ariadne ; the house in which 
Rothschild was bom in the Judengasse (Jews Street) ; 
the mass of granite stones heaped together and sur- 
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mounted by a mDitery device made out of caunons 
taken from the French, to commemorate the death 
of the Hessians who fell in defence of the city, is 
outside the Friedberg gate; the Leukenberg Museum ; 
the Ross market with statues of Goethe and Guten- 
berg (Goethe was [bom No. 74, Hirschgraben : his 
father's coat of arms is on the front of the house) ; a 
statue of Schiller on the Schiller Platz; the house 
in which Martin Luther resided in the Domplatz; 
all of these ought to be seen, but call for no especial 
mention. Frankfort is of very ancient date : Chaiie- 
magne held a council in it as far back as 794 ; he also 
had a palace here. In the ninth century it was the 
commercial capital of all Germany ; in the twelfth 
century, 1154, it became a free town, and remained 
BO up to 1866, when the result of the battle of Sadowa 
caused its annexation to Prussia. It still is a great 
commercial town. Many very rich bankers make it 
their residence. 

The best hotels are the Hotel de iElussie, Hotel 
d'Angleterre, the Boman Emperor, the Weissen 
Schwan; and, adjoining the railway stations, the Hotel 
Westend-halle ; but this latter is too noisy for more 
than a single night. 
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Is only about half an hour's ride by train from Frank- 
fort. The town itself is a very poor one, but its 
baths are reputed to be very efficacious in cases of 
indigestion and scrofula. Its Kurhaus is very mag- 
nificent, containing Roulette and Rouge-et-Noir tables, 
at which large sums are staked ; card, music, conver- 
sation, ball, reading rooms, all most beautifully fitted 
up and free to the public ; a first-class restaurant 
kept by Chevet of the Palais Royal, Paris, and a 
good theatre. There are one or two good promenades. 
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but the gaming tables are tbe great attractions of 
Homburg. ' 

The best hotels are Hotel de Bussie, Quatre Sai- 
Bons, Hotel Berg^re, and Hotel de Hesse. 

MUNICH, 

The capital of Bavaria, may fairly be considered one 
of the handsomest and most interesting cities in 
Germany. It is built on the banks of the Isar, 1,700 
feet above the level of the sea, and consequently is 
very cold in winter; it has a population of about 
170,000. A Valet de Place is of great utility if one 
has only a limited time to spend in this interesting 
capital. The first place the traveller is likely to wend 
his way to is the Pinacothek, supposing it to be 
open ; but for the various days and hours for seeing 
the different sights, it is better to refer to a daily 
paper called " Taglicher Anzeiger," which gives all 
the information desired. The Palace may be seen 
every day, the Glyptothek (sculpture gallery), Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday ; the Pinacothek (pictui*e 
gallery), every day, except Saturday, from 9 till 3 ; 
the new Pinacothek (modem pictures), Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. 

The Pinacothek is built in the style of a Roman 
palace, and produces a very good effect. The front is 
ornamented with twenty-four statues of celebrated 
painters, the models having been made by the famous 
Schwanthaler ; ten years, from 1826 to 1836, were 
occupied in building it. There are nine large 
rooms and twenty-three cabinets, on the walls of 
which are suspended 1,300 pictures of great value, 
forming a collection tmsurpassed by any in Europe. 
Amongst those who have done the most to get this 
magnificent collection together, may be mentioned the 
Electors Maximilian the First, Max. Emannel, Johann 
Wilhelm, Karl Theodore ; and Kings Maximilian, 
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Joseph the First, and Ludwig the First, whose por- 
traits are to be seen in the hall of the founders. 
Amongst the artists represented are to be found 
such names as John Holbein, Michael Wohlgemuth, 
Loth, Sandrart, Quinten Matsys, Albert Diirer, 
Bembrandt, Van Dyck Murillo, Horace Vemet, 
Claude Lorraine, Nicolas Poussin, Oorreggio, Guer- 
cino, Carracio, Carlo Dolce, Caravagio, Paul Veronese, 
Johann Von Eyck, Denner, Teniers, &c., &c. Li 
the fourth hall are ninety-five pictures by Rubens ; 
and, in the twelfth cabinet, thirty-nine more by 
the same artist. It is wonderful the acres of canvas 
that this genius managed to fcover during his pro- 
fessional career. He was bom in Cologne, 1577, 
conmienced his studies at Antwerp, then became the 
pupil of Titian, at Venice. Fropi thence he removed, 
in 1600, to Rome, where he soon made himself a 
reputation. Marie de Medicis sent for him to Paris, 
where she intrusted him with the painting of a series 
of historical pictures. Isabella of Spain sent him to 
England to negotiate a peace with Charles the First^ 
by whom he was knighted. He was next ambassador 
in Spain ; afterwards in Holland ; and died at 
Antwerp in 1640, in his sixty-third year. 

In the same building is the cabinet of copper plates, 
very curious ; the cabinet of designs, with 9,000 
original designs by Raphael, Correggio, Holbein, 
Rembrandt, &c., &c. ; and the .cabinet of Etruscan and 
Grecian vases. The terra cotta vases are nearly 2,400 
years old, and were found in Sicily and Greece. 

The new Pinacothek contains modem pictures of a 
very high claas. The walls outside the building are 
adomed with large frescoes which Nilson, the painter 
of them, copied from Kaulbach's subjects on the walls 
of the No. 3 saloon in the interior. The pictures by such 
artists as Kaulbach, Schrandolph, Rottman, Sdinorr, 
Schadow, Oberbech, &c., are of the most interesting 
and pleasing subjects, altogether forming one of the 
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most deligbtful galleries in Europe. There is a good 
portrait of the far-famed Lola Montez, which lias been 
removed from the gallery of beauties at the palace, 
because certain students persisted in writing scurrilous 
verses upon it. In the entrance of the building is the 
gigantic model of Bavaria with her lions, which deco- 
rates the Victory Gate at the end of Ludwig's Strasse. 
The Glyptothek, or gallery of sculpture, is a very 
chaste building indeed, and contains specimens of the 
art, filling twelve rooms, arranged in chronological 
order, beginning with Eg3rpt ; each I'oom is elegantly 
decorated and perfectly in keeping with the period of 
the art displayed therein. On the outside are niches 
containing statues of Dsedalus, Hadrian, Pericles, 
Prometheus, Phidias, and Yulcan; Bauch, with a 
statuette of King Maximilian Joseph; Canova, with 
the bust of Paris, by lliorwalsden, the glorious Danish 
sculptor ; SchwanthaJer, with a statuette of Bavaria ; 
and Gibson, the English sculptor, who i-ecently died in 
Home. In room Xo. 1, we find the Egyptian anti- 
quities; No. 2, Greek and Etruscan; Ko. 3, Marbles 
from the Temple of Jupiter Panhellinius -^giua ; No. 
4, works of the school of Phidias, with that clief 
d^ouvre " the Apollo Cetharsedus," or Barberini Muse; 
No. 5, Hall of Bacchus, containing the Barbarini 
Eaun, by Scopas or Praxiteles, found in the moat 
round the Castel di Sant Angelo, at Home, where it 
was thrown by the Greeks duidng their defence against 
the Goths ; No. 6, the principal object being the mu- 
tilated figure (for it has neither arms nor head) of the 
kneeling Niobe ; No. 7 and 8 are empty, the walls 
being painted with scenes from Homer, representing 
the destruction of Troy ; No. 9, the Hall of Heroes, 
the statue of Alexander the Great is very fine ; No. 
10 contains sarcophagi, altars, busts, reliefs, all being 
specimens of the Boman art ; No. 1 1 contains coloured 
statues, a black and white marble statue of Ceres, 
and a bronze statue of Proserpine; No. 12, works 
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of art of the present day : — ^Thorwalsden's celebrated 
Adonis, also Ludwig the First by the same, Venus 
and Paris, by Canova. 

The square on which the Glyptothek stands is very 
handsome, having three edifices, representing the 
three orders of Grecian architecture : — namely, the 
Glyptothek Ionic, the Palace of Fine Arts or Aug- 
gtellingsgebande, Corinthian, and the Propylaen, which 
is of the Doric order. 

The King's Palace is a large structure of ancient 
and modem date, for the old Palace was finished by 
Maximilian in 1616, whilst the new one, which is an 
imitation of the Pitti Palace at Florence, was only 
completed in the year 1835. It is well worth a visit, 
some of the rooms being richly ornamented and con- 
taining some first-lass frescoes by Schnorr. A guide 
is absolutely necessary. The Hofgarten, on the north 
side of the palace, wherein the band plays on certain 
days of the week, is a favourite promenade for the 
inhabitants. This garden is surrounded by arcades^ 
imder which are shops and caf§s of all descriptions. 
The arcades are decorated with 28 landscape frescoes^ 
painted by Rottmann, and twelve historical ones, re- 
presenting the history of the reign of the Wittlesbach 
house. This park or garden now contains four foun- 
tains ; at one time there were no less than 128. 

Scwanthaler's Museum, No. 90, Schwanthaler Strasse, 
ought to be visited, containing as it does upwards of 
200 of this wonderful sculptor's models, which were 
executed in bronze or marble. 

The celebrated Bock beer is brewed in Munich. 
The Royal Brewery, or Hofbrauhaus, close to the 
Hotel des Quatre Saisons, is also interesting to see. 

Munich possesses an immense library, containing 
800,000 volumes, 300,000 engravings, 23,000 MSS., 
and 10,000 Greek and Roman coins ; after the Paris 
library, it is the largest in the world. 

Close to the race-course^ in the Theresian MeadowSy 
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stands the colossal statue in bronze, by Schwanthaler^ 
representing Bavaria and the lion. This statue is 96 
feet high including the pedestal, which is 30 feet, and 
is made piincipally out of the cannon taken from the 
Turks at the battle of Navarino. The day it was 
erected, 29 men and two boys who were in the lion's 
head came out through one of the locks of hair : this 
will suffice to give an idea of the size of this stupen- 
dous work. It was cast by Miller, of the Royal 
Foundry, between the years 1844 and 1850, and cost 
nearly £20,000. The Royal Foundry should also be 
visited. The pillar of red marble sui-mounted by a 
bronze statue of the Virgin and child, (called Marien- 
Saiile,) situated in the Marienplatz, was erected in 
1633 to commemorate the victory of Maximilian the 
First over Frederick the Elector Palatine. It is one 
-of the oldest monuments in Munich. 

Some of the finest buildings are — ^the -Government 
offices, the museum, library, king's palace, and the 
glass building in the botanical gardens. The interior 
of the Basilica in Carlstrasse is probably the finest 
in Germany. 

Most of the churches are rich in paintings and 
•decorations. The Cathedi-al or Frauenkirche is an 
imposing old structure, having been commenced in 
the thirteenth century : it has two high towers 335 
feet high, contains the remains of the Bavarian Royal 
Family from 1295 to 1626, and the Tomb of the 
Emperor Louis of Bavaria. 

The Theatiner-Hofkirche in Ludwig Strasse is very 

handsome : it contains the remains of the Royal 

Family from Ferdinand Mai-ia to Maximilian Joseph ; 

^also a beautiful picture, the Descent from the Cross, 

by Tintoretto. 

The Michaels-Hofkirche, erected for the Jesuits by 
Duke William the Fifth, is a fine church in the Italian 
style, containing a great attraction in the statue by 
Thorwalsden of Eugene de Beauhamais, Viceroy of 
Italy. o 
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The Museum is open every day except Monday. 

The horses in Munich are very small, but handsome 
and good. The women small and plain. The pea- 
santry have a very peculiar national costume, certeonly 
more curious than pretty. Gungl, the celebrated 
dance-music composer, resides in Munich, and gives 
numerous concerts at caf^s and elsewhere ; but he is a 
very tame and ungraceful conductor. 

The climate of Munich is very cold in winter, on 
account of its being situated at such a height above 
the level of the sea. Scarcely a soul speaks English, 
and very few French. 

The two . finest streets (and they are splendid) are 
the Maximilian Strasse and the Ludwig Strasse. 
Photographs are both beautifully taken and very 
cheap in this city. 

The hotels, as a rule, are decidedly bad ; but the- 
Quatre Saisbns is probably one of the handsomest and 
best in Europe. The Hotel de Baviere is also very 
good. 

VIENNA. 

You can only leave Munich by the express at half- 
past eight in the evening, which necessitates travel- 
ling all night ; the train arrives at one in the morn- 
ing at Salzburg, where the luggage is examined for the 
Austrian territory. The express goes at a miserable 
pace, averaging eighteen miles an hour. A great 
difference in the coxmtry is perceptible when you 
enter the Austrian dominions, it being of the most 
uninteresting, poverty-stricken kind. The roads ap- 
pear to be very bad, the carts as if they came out o€ 
Noah's ark, and, in fact, everything very far behind 
the age. The journey takes about thirteen hours. 
The cabs in Vienna are the best in Europe, being 
elegant broughams, as handsome as most of our 
private ones at home, 'wdth pairs of fine-looking,. 
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swift horses, handsomely harnessed, and which seem 
to fly along the streets. The fiaxe from the railway 
to the hotels is two florins. 

Vienna, situated on the Danuhe, and on the little 
river Wien, from which it takes its name (for in 
Crerman the city itself is alwayis called Wien), 
contains, with its suburbs, a population of about 
660,000 inhabitants, and occupies the site of the 
Boman Yindobona, where Marcus Aurelius died. It 
was captured by the Goths, by the Huns, and by 
Charlemagne, by whom it was placed under the 
Margraves of the East, who held it imtil the middle 
of the thirteenth century, when it was taken by the 
Emperor Frederick the Second, and in 1297 by 
Eodolph the First, the founder of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. In 1485, Mathias, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, took it, and made it the seat of liis court. 
In 1683, it was besieged by 200,000 Turks, under the 
command of Mustapha Kara, when it was delivered 
by John Sobieski, King of Poland, who came to the 
rescue, and, after making tremendous slaughter, com- 
pletely defeated the besieging army under the very 
walls of the city. In 1805, and in 1809, it twice 
surrendered to Napoleon the First. 

It is a very fine town, but I think generally over- 
estimated. There are only a very few really good 
streets ; most are ill-paved, with scarcely any footpaths. 
The Viennese are very fond of styling it a miniature 
Paris; but I do not see in what way they justify 
the appellation, unless it is by the one new and 
magnificent street named the Bingstrasse, built after 
the manner of the Paidsian Boulevards. But can that 
one street alone make it the city, 'pwr excellence, the 
most resembling Paris'? I know that many will disagree 
with me, but I must certainly give the preference to 
Berlin over Vienna for general effect of the town, for 
amusements, and civilization in general. Eveiything 
in Vienna is very dear, but the people are supposed 

c 2 
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to be very wealthy. There are great numbers of 
nobility always residing in it, kings, princes, dukes, 
and barons. The Viennese pique themselves upon 
being the most musical people in Europe. Upon this 
point I should most unequivocally differ from them. 
That they like to go and hear music is very true, but 
that they care much about the quality is not quite so 
clear. In fact, all their musical taste seems limited 
to the dance-music composed by the brothers Strauss. 
As a rule, they encore everything. One goes to sleep 
while Joseph Strauss is conducting one of lus pet 
polkas, but is sure to wake up just in time to join in 
the encore. Joseph and Edward Strauss are continually 
giving concerts, to all of which the people flock as 
if it would be a sort of sacrilege to stay away. I 
attended one in particular at the Blunien-Saele, The 
band was only very middling, and the brass part 
especially bad. Joseph Strauss is a little plain man, 
with very long hair, a tine forehead, and looks a 
composer all over. His conducting is rather tame; 
his brother Edward is as much unlike him as it is 
possible to be, and is considered one of the handsomest 
men in Yienna. He is about thui;y years of age, with 
beautiful curly hair, and black moustachios, and is a 
most elegant and dashing conductor. The pix)gi*amme 
of the concert alluded to, consisted of sixteen pieces ; 
fourteen polkas, waltzes, quadrilles, and galops, by the 
brothers Strauss ; Weber's Ouverture d'Oberon, and 
Rossini's Ouverture to the Barber of Seville. Every 
one of Strauss's compositions was encored, and even 
double encores were demanded for some of the trashy 
polkas or waltzes; but there was scarcely a sign of 
applause for the productions of the two gi'eat masters 
above named, which I think an unmistakable sign of 
want of taste in music. But the same thing repro- 
duced itself at every concert or cafe where music was 
going on, Strauss being listened to with the gi*eatest 
^lelight, whilst the great composers were scai'cely heard. 
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You naturally wend your way firat to St. Stephen's 
cathedral, and, by so doing, get at once to the very 
heart of the city ; if you will be at the trouble of 
ascending the steeple, four hundred and twenty feet 
high, you will get a correct idea of the topography of 
the town, its suburbs, and surrounding countiy, which 
will be of great service in finding your way about in 
after excursions. 

The view is very fine, as most views are, when seen 
from a great eminence. You can follow the Danube 
in all its sinuosities for miles, plainly see the battle- 
fields of Wagram, Essling, Lobam, and the environs 
of Vienna, some of which are very pretty. From this 
tower is given the signal of any fire which may occur 
in any part of the city. The cathedral itself is an 
imposing looking stnicture built in the year 11 U, 
rich in sculpture and stained glass. The chapel of 
the Lichtenstein family, the Emperor Frederick the 
Second and Prince Engine's monuments, and the Crypt 
containing the tombs of the Koyal Family are the 
principal objects of attraction. Outside, on the St. 
Stephen's Platz, are always to be found cabs and 
omnibuses to all parts of the town. The Caf§ de 
I'Europe, just opposite, is very much frequented, espe- 
cially by commercial men : in it may be found almost 
all the leading journals of the various countries of 
Europe. There is also another very good one in the 
Graben, the most comfortable, after the Cur-Salon, 
in Vienna, also well supplied with newspapers. The 
billiard tables are all very bad, worse than those in 
the French cafis, if that be possible. 

The Capuchins Church in the new market is inter- 
esting, inasmuch as it contains the vaidts where lie 
the remains of the Royal Family — eighty cofi&ns, 
including those of Francis the First, grandfather to the 
unfortunate Napoleon the Second, Duke of Keichstadt, 
only and much-loved son of the great conqueror of 
our age, Napoleon the First. 
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The poor Duke's coffin is of copper with a cross on 
the top of it ; those of Maria Theresa, of Frederick 
the Third, of Joseph the First, and Joseph the Second, 
are pure silver. The church of the Augustins is not 
only one of the finest in Vienna, but also contains a 
monument to the Archduchess Christiana of Sax 
Teschen, considered to be one of Canova's master- 
pieces; likewise Leopold Second's chapel and the 
Loretto chapel, with the silver urns containing the 
hearts of Napoleon the Second, Maria Theresa, and the 
Imperial family. 

The Imperial palace is of large dimensions, but very 
plain ; in fact, there is nothing much worth seeing 
about it, save the museums of antiquities, zoology, 
botany, and mineralogy : this last is one of the most 
complete in the world, and any one with a taste for 
this science might spend much time in it. 

The Archduke's palace adjoining is a fine building, 
and deserving of a visit, if only to see the splendid 
collection of original drawings and engravings, num- 
bering, it is said, 200,000, including many by Michael 
Angelo, and over one hundred by Kaphael. 

The Treasure-room or Schatzkanuner contains many 
jewels and relics of a very chaste description and of 
enormous value. Amongst others they show one of 
John the Baptist's teeth, the bone of the arm of St. 
Ann, and the identical table-cloth used for the last 
supper. 

The Upper Belvedere, which contains a very fine 
collection of pictures, is a palace built by Prince 
Eug6ne of Savoy in 1724. Joseph the Second turned 
it into an Imperial picture-gallery. It is built in the 
Italian style, and has some prettily laid-out gardens. 
On the right, as you enter, upon the first floor, in 
Boom 1 No. 6, is a remarkably fine picture by Tiziano 
Vicellio da Cadore ; Boom 2 No. 36, another by the 
same artist ; Boom 3 No. 4, a Bafaello Mengs ; Boom 4 
No. 1, by Orazio Gentileschi, No. 9 by Carlo Doici 
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Madonna and Bambino, No. 19, by Andrea del Sarto; 
Roiym, 5 No. 5, Carlo Cignani ; Room 6 No. 5, by 
Ouido Canlassi; Room 7, half-a-dozen by Diego 
Velasquez. Then, on the left of the entrance, t£e 
following rooms contain some especially pretty paint- 
ings, for instance : Roo^n 1 No. 7, by Fanny Wouters; 
No. 11, by Govaert Flink; No. 15, Jacob Van Es, 
several Rembrandts, No. 39 in particular. Room 2 
No. 53, LudolBackhuysen; No. 58, Simon de Vlieger. 
Room 3, 24 Van Dyck's and one Rubens, No. 35. 
Room 4, The Rubens' gallery /with 24 of his best 
works. 

The little room at the end of the Rubens' gallery 
contains a most marvellous he4d, No. 104, by Baltii 
Denner, 1685-1749, also No. 103, by the same and 
2, couple of moderate Wouvermans, Nos. 99 and 63. 
Roam 5, 20 line pictures by Peter Paul Rubens. 
Room 6, 24 by David Teniers, who was the principal 
•collector of this gallery, and counsellor of the Arch- 
•duke William. The finest is probably No. 34, of 
himself in presence of the Archduke. Room, 7, No. 
27, Jacob Jordaens; No. 47, by the same; No. 51, 
Peter Van Elst. 

On the second floor, in Room 1, we find the high 
•German school represented, Nos. 67, 85, and 89, by 
Holbein ; Room, 2, High Dutch school ; Room 3, 
Dutch school, from 1580 to 1650; Room 4, German 
school from 1580 to 1780; No. 11 by Joseph Heinz, 
No. 37, Tobias Pock. The four next rooms, at the 
-end of the gallery, have no numbera to the pictures, 
most of which are modem. Room 1 contains a fine 
Landscape by Schonberger, a splendid picture by 
Edward Engerth ; the grand canal at Venice, by 
August Schoefft. Room 2, the Confessional, by 
Pius MoltenL Room 3, a pretty little landscape 
by Ign Kaffalt, a lovely Natale Schiavoni Room 4, 
two splendid paintings by Peter Krafft. On the 
ground floor, to the left, paintings of the Dutch school 
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and a few statues ; on the right, paintings of the Ita- 
lian school. Room 1, No. 10, Francisco Curado; 
Ko. 17, Paolo Cagliari; No. 21, Bonifozio Veneziano. 
Room 2, No. 1, Alessandro Tiarini, and one by N 
Pousain. Room 3, several good paintings by Lucca 
Giordanno. Room 4, No. 6, Guido Cagnacci; No. 12, 
Salvatore Rosa; Nos. 11 and 15, Antonio Rafaello- 
Mengs ; and No. 7, Lucca Giordanno. 

The Lower Belvedere is ^at the bottom of the gar- 
den, and contains the Ambras Museum, Museum or 
Antiquities, and Egyptian Museum. The Ambras 
Museum is so called because the armour which it 
contains was brought from the Castle of Ambras in 
Tyrol, the property of Archduke Ferdinand, Count of 
Tyrol. There are three rooms full of armour, which 
belonged to most distinguished persons, such as Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian Princes and Nobles, mem- 
bers of the Imperial family ; Don John, of Austria, 
Emperor Maximilian, the Duke of Parma, Alexander 
Famese, Albert the Bear, Elector of Brandenbourg,. 
Maurice of Saxony, Philip the Second of Spain, &c. ; 
in fact, it is considered the most historical collection 
in Europe. 

The Arsenal or Zeughaus is an enormous and hand- 
some structure, erected in 1849, capable of holding 
a great number of men, it is said as many as 8,000, 
and 200,000 stand of arms. In the interior are forges 
and factories of arms of all descriptions, gun-carriages 
and waggons, these last looking as primitive and 
inconvenient as the carts that run along the streets. 
They can turn out a million cannon balls a week ;- 
altogether it is as fine an arsenal as there is in any 
country. Their barracks are also very handsome, 
especially the Joseph's Kaseme. A large new one 
is in course of construction, a perfect palace, which 
will surpass all other buildings in Vienna. A magni- 
ficent opera house is also being built, which will only 
be second to the new one in Paris. The music at- 
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the gratid^pera is always good, as they never have 
any but first-rate artists. The other principal theatres 
are — ^the Theatre an der Wien, the largest and best, 
devoted chiefly to equestrian pieces and melodramas ; 
and the Karl Theatre, principally to farces, and the 
class of pieces usually played at the Palais Royal 
Theatre in Paris. 

The great promenade is the Prater, a very large 
park by the side of the Danube, in the old French 
style : it is certainly a good promenade, but much 
overrated, and cannot be compared to either the Bois- 
de- Boulogne or any of the London parks, but it is 
better than the Thiergarten at Berlin. On a fine 
afternoon a great many equipages are always to, be 
seen there, the great idea being to trot up and down 
the principal drive as hard as ever the horses can 
lay their heels to the ground ; in fact, a stranger just 
arrived might imagine that it was a fete day, and that 
some Olympian games were going on; such, for in- 
stance, as everybody trotting everybody for the crown 
of laurels over a course of no definite length ; the 
driver, when his horses are dead beaten, having the 
privilege of pulling up by the side of the road for ten 
minutes to allow them to take in a fresh supply of 
wind ; which done, he immediately sets off again, 
whirls himself out of sight in an incredibly short space 
of time, frightens half a dozen pedestrians nearly to 
death, and returns home triumphant. The turn-out 
of the King of Hanover is i-emarkable, — a rich fashion- 
able brougham, a pair of good horses, and a coachman 
dressed in an extraordinary livery, partly Hungarian, 
the tunic being of the brightest red ; a cap trimmed 
with for; tight breeches and Hessian boots. The 
equipage of the Emperor's father is another marvellous 
turn-out; the caniage is not bad, and is drawn by 
six handsome grey horses. The postillions' livery is 
not ugly, except that their boots are ludicrous in the 
extreme, for the men might very well put themselves 
bodily into one of them. 
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Another promenade is the Stadt Park and Bing- 
strasse, more especially on a Sunday, when a band 
always plays in the Cur-Salon. A capital tramway, 
running all round the Kingstrasse, from the Prater 
to Dombach, is a great convenience. The women one 
meets in the streets are decidedly plain, but I think 
this is a national complaint amongst the Southern 
Germans. They are not only plain, but dress with 
even less taste than English women, and are decidedly 
immanneredly. To watch the Germans, both men 
and women, eating is quite a curiosity, holding their 
knives and forks in the most inelegant and inconvenient 
manner imaginable, the knives serving to convey the 
food to their mouths, which operation they perform 
very dexterously, as I only remember upon one occa- 
sion seeing a man cut himself, and for which he 
immediately apologized, saying that it was because 
he was so busy talking at the time, that he did not 
place the right side of it in his mouth. The forks 
appear to be principally used by the ladies for picking 
their teeth after meals. They have no I'espect for 
floor or carpets, as they make a practice of expecto- 
rating anywhere and everywhere ; of course, these 
remarks only apply to the people one meets in 
restaurants and the like. The children are dressed 
like perfect little guys. 

The places of amusement are few, and very in- 
diflerent. The Orpheum, a CafS Kestaurant Chantant, 
very tastefully decorated, but the performance very 
poor, and badly attended. The Alcazar is no better. 
I had occasion to attend the anniversary meeting of 
the students of Vienna in the Diana Saal, a rather 
fine hall. The programme consisted of speeches from 
the students, many of them political ; pot-house chorus 
singing ; bad music from the King of Hanover's regi- 
mental band, and hogsheads of beer. The dresses of 
some of the students were most unbecoming ; braided 
velvet tunics, white breeches, immense boots, resem- 
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bling those worn by our scavengers, reaching nearly 
up to their throats, and caps of all the colours of the 
rainbow, sufficiently large to cover a rosebud, the 
greater guns having a small feather stuck in the side ; 
in fact, it was difficult to persuade oneself that it was 
not a masquerade entertainment one was attending. 
The meeting was most tumultuous. The president 
happened to say something that did not please somie 
of liie students, whereupon they immediately forcibly 
ejected him from the platform ; however, he managed 
to regain his position three successive times for a 
short while, but ultimately was carried bodily out of 
the hall, with all sorts of challenges for the morrow. 
Under these circumstances, the police official present 
got on the platform, and dissolved the meeting. A 
more uncoulji-looking lot of gentlemen could scarcely 
be found in any city of Europe, unless amongst the 
students of the Quartier Latin in Paris. 

There are two or three low dancing-rooms, the 
Sperl, I think, being the best, and a great many 
caf^, in which instrumental music is going on. One, 
somewhat better than the rest, is the Caf(§ Dreher, in 
the XJngargasse, where there are a lot of Bohemians 
playing with remarkable accuracy, considering that 
they never play from notes. One of the troupe is 
very clever upon the clave9in. 

The restaurants are mostly good, the best being in 
the large hotels. The Hotel de TEurope has an 
excellent one attached ; there is also a first-class one 
in the Graben. Persons desiring cheap light wines 
for their meals had better order Ofener, Erlauer, 
Hungarian, Kotzer, or Voslauer, which are all very 
good, and only cost about one franc for half a bottle. 
For breakfast, a very good and inexpensive national 
dish is goulache, a sort of hashed spiced beef. 

Commissionaires are numerous, but dear. I sent an 
empty trunk by one of them to the shop immediately 
opposite the hotel door, for which service he charged a 
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franc, and wanted something for a pourhoire, which, 
of course, I did not give. 

Some of the best hotels are the Archduke Charles, 
Hotel Kaiserin Elisabeth, the Golden Lamb, and 
the Hotel de I'Europe, all of which are first-rate, 
and largely patronized by English travellers. The 
two former are in the Stadt, the two latter in the 
Leopoldstadt. The Hotel de TEurope is as fine a 
house as any, beautifully placed, and much more 
moderate in terms than the others. 



SCHONBRUNN 

Is a lovely summer residence belonging to the 
Emperor, about three-quarters of an hour's ride from 
the Stephens Platz, from which there are omnibuses 
about every half-hour. The house is a large plain 
building, finished by Maria Theresa, richly furnished 
and decollated. The palace itself is chiefly interesting 
as being the place in which Napoleon the First slept 
in 1809, and in which his son, the Duke of Keichstadt, 
died in 1832, in the very same bed occupied by his 
father twenty-three years previously. Some parts of 
the grounds are very pretty, the walks being bor- 
dered by hedges of an enormous height unknown in 
any other garden in Europe. It was in these gardens 
that the German student named Stapps attempted the 
life of Napoleon, but was taken, executed, and buried 
in the garden all in the same day. The Gloriette looks 
beautiful when viewed from one of the windows of 
the palace, and from it a lovely view of Vienna and 
the surrounding country may be obtained. The 
Emperor's Deer Park at Hitteldorf contains no less 
than three thousand wild boars. 

Close to Schbnbrunn is a pretty little village called 
Heilzing, a favourite resort of the Viennese on high 
days and holida3rs. An excellent house for refresh- 
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ments of any kind is Dommeyer's Casino, Laving 
dancing, restaurant, cafe, and billiard-rooms. 

To reach the beautiful Park and Castle of Laxen- 
burg and Modling you pass the celebrated Spinnerin 
am Kreutz, a Qothic cross erected by Crispinus 
Pellitzer, in 1547. The story goes that a fair maiden, 
whose lover was about to start for the Holy War in 
Palestine, made a vow to sit and spin at this spot 
mitil his return ; tradition leaves you in the dark as 
to how it ended. There are in Modling ruins of the 
Bamberger Castle, the Knights Templars' Church of 
St. Omar, and the Castle and Park belonging to 
Prince Lichtenstein. One mile from the Convent of 
Klostemenberg are the ruins of Greifenstein, where 
Kichard Coeur de Lion was imprisoned. 

Another pleasant excursion is to Baden, 16 miles 
from Vienna by rail. It is situated at the foot of the 
Styrian Alps, and has several hotels, the best being 
* the Casino, Stadt Wien, and Schwann. There are 
some very efficacious hot baths for gout, rheumatism, 
and cutsuaeous diseases ; the waters are sulphurous 
with cai'bonic acid gas ; the temperatiu'e 98 degrees 
Fahrenheit; everybody bathes together, men, women, 
and children, sometimes as many as 200 at a time ; 
their friends sit round and watch them, indeed it is 
quite a lounge. Tlie population of 5,000 residents is 
augmented to 15,000 during the season. The neigh- 
bourhood is very pleasant indeed. The Emperor has 
a villa there. 

The manufactures of Vienna are silk and cotton 
cloths, velvets, cutlery, bronzes, porcelain; leather goods, 
such as ladies' bags, piu^es, cigar cases, and meerschaum 
articles in great variety, may here be purchased 
cheaper than at any other place in Europe. 

The British Ambassador, at whose residence the 
Church of England service is performed every Sunday, 
resides at l^o. 28, Hemgasse. Besides the usual railway 
mode of transit, there are the Danube steamers, which 
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run all tlirough the smniner, in fact winter also, when 
the river is not frozen. The Northern Railway Sta- 
tion is one of the monuments of the city, and it is. 
difficult to find a handsomer one in Europe. 

In Vienna all vehicles run on four wheels, and have 
poles, shafts being unknown; consequently those 
having only one horse attached look very awkward, 
having a very one-sided appearance. 



PESTH 

Is 171 miles from Vienna, and is reached in seven 
hours by express, the fare being eleven florins first 
class. 

For the first two hours after leaving Vienna, the 
country is very dreary and uninteresting ; then it 
becomes a little more cheerful as you approach Pres- 
bui^, the former capital of Hungary, a fine large 
town of 45,000 inhabitants on the banks of the 
Danube. At the foot of a range of hills, near the 
bridge of boats, is an artificial mound called Konigs- 
berg, where all the kings of Hungary go after their 
coronation to wave St. Stephen's sword to the four 
cardinal points, as a covenant that they will defend 
the kingdom from all enemies and from every quarter. 
The old ruined Chateau fort, or Royal Palace, looks 
very well upon its eminence as you see it from the 
railway. There is nothing particular in the town to 
arrest the traveller for more than a few hours. The 
train usually stays sufficient time to aUow people to 
get what refreshments they may require. Thi'ee 
hoiu^s farther on, at Keuhausel, the tiuin stops half 
an hour for a like purpose. One hour after leaving 
Neuhausel, a prettily situated town is passed in the 
valley of Gran, called Gran-Nana. It is the eccle- 
siastical capital of Hungary, in which the Archbishops 
reside, and the magnificent new cathedral is chiefly 
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due to their liberality. From hence to Gros-MaroBch 
the country is very delightful, reminding one very 
much of some parts of the Rhine. Opposite to this 
latter town stands Visegrad or Wissegrad, formerly 
the country residence of the kings of Hungar}% It 
was destroyed by the Turks in 1527, after the great 
battle of Mohacs, in which 30 bishops and the King, 
Louis the Second, who was succeeded by Wladislaw, 
were slain. All the villages in this country are 
miserably poor. 

Pesth and Buda no longer form but one town ; the 
population combined is about 150,000. They are con- 
nected by a beaiitiful suspension bridge, built by Mr. 
Clark, the Englishman who builfc Hammersmith sus- 
pension bridge. The Danube is 1,500 feet wide at 
this place. The town has fine wide streets, some very 
fair shops, but no particular monuments. The whole 
of the charm of Pesth is in its general external ap- 
pearance. It is built in a low flat plain, whilst its 
companion on the other side of the river is on a 
commanding hill, strongly fortified, and at one time 
thought to be impregnable. Nevertheless, in 1849, 
during the war for independence, the fierce Magyars 
under Gorgei, after a fearful struggle, stormed and 
carried the place. The renowned Tokay wine is 
extensively cultivated in the neighbourhood, also a 
cheap light wine called Ofner. The hills all ix>und 
Buda are covered with vineyards. 

There is a foot and carriage road through a tunnel, 
which is cut under the high town, resembling some- 
what the grotto of Pausillipo at Naples, for passing 
through which a small charge is made, but it is a 
great convenience, saving an immense amount of 
climbing. The view from the ramparts is very 
extensive and very charming. Pesth is the present 
capital of Hungary ; the Emperor passes some time 
in it every year. The barracks and artillery dep6t 
are said to be the largest in the world, which I think 
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is very doubtful. There are two poor theatres, but 
a very good public hall, called the Bedouten Saal, 
elegantly decorated, and containing rooms of various 
dimensions, for public amusements and meetings. 

I was fortunate enough to be admitted to a concert, 
strictly private, given by the Academy of Music, but 
as a stranger and traveller they were courteous enough 
to admit me upon simple application. Some of the 
students' performances were very creditable ; the 
chom^es were exceedingly well sung, and one violinist 
in particular showed wonderful power of execution ; 
and I have no doubt that, when he comes before the 
public, he will soon make himself a name. 

The best hotels are the Konigin von England, 
Hotel de TEurope, and Stadt Paris. 

Travellera not caring about seeing Servia, and wish- 
ing to arrive in Wallachia or Constantinople as quickly 
as possible, can take the train from Festh to Basiach, 
thence by Austrian Lloyd steamers to Giurgevo for 
Bucharest, or Roustchouk for Bulgaria, where you 
get the rail for Varna, and from thence a steamer to 
Constantinople. 

To visit Belgrade, you must take the steamer from 
Pesth to Semlin, as they do not touch at Belgrade ; 
however, it is just on the opposite bank. Semlin 
is a small uninteresting place, where you are 
obliged to get your passport vised by the Com- 
mandant de Place before going across to Belgrade, 
which is at about twenty minutes* distance by the 
steamer. 

BELGRADE, or BEOGRAD, 

Is the capital of Servia ; has its own government, but 
nevertheless is tributary to Turkey, the Sultan re- 
serving the right of keeping a garrison there. It 
occupies an important position, at the junction of the 
Save and Danube, on the borders of European Turkey, 
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the line of demarcation for Mahomedanism and 
Christianity. It was taken in 1522 by Suleiman the 
Magnificent; in 1688 for Austria by the Duke <^ 
Bavaria; in 1690, by the Turks; in 1717, by Prince 
Eugene ; in 1789, by Landon ; was given back to the 
Turks in 1791 ; by the Servian patriot, Czemi 
Georges, in 1806; and was retaken by the Turks 
in 1812. Popidation 30,000. It presents a very- 
pretty appearance as you see it from the river, with 
its light minarets appearing above the houses. There 
is nothing particular to see, only the difference of 
manners, customs, and dress. The interior of the town 
does not come up to the expectations one forms of it 
from a distance. 

The best hotel is the Servian Crown. There is 
also a decent cafe and a club, with European pa{)er8. 

You must return to Semlin to take the boat. The 
scenery down the river is veiy picturesque, the beau- 
tiful woody Servian mountains lending a great charm 
fco it ; you pass Grot-ska, Semendria, Pojar6vatz, at 
which place Miloch beat theTui'ks in 1815 ; you then 
pass Chateau de Hama, the village of Palanka, 
situated at a point where the N6ra falls into the 
Danube, and next comes Basiach, the last station of 
the Hungarian railways. 

The distance from Pesth to Basiach is about 248 
miles, occupying 15 hours by rail, and costs 20 florins 
first class. The train stops on the way at Czegled 
(restaurant), Szegediu (restaurant), a large manu- 
facturing town, Temesvar (restaurant), and Jassenova. 

BAZIAS, or BASIACH, 

Is a wretched little hole, consisting of about fifty 
miserable huts, a miniature church, two hotels, the 
Hotel des Bateaux a Yapeurs, and the hotel adjoin- 
ing the railway station, where, should the steamer 
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not arrive in time, you can put up until the next 
morning, and make yourself comparatively comfort- 
able. The town is surrounded by lovely hills, a 
ramble amongst which will very pleasantly fill up 
half a day. 

The wind blows with great violence occasionally 
along the Danube, raising quite a sea; indeed, 
although our steamer was a very fine large boat, 
the fore part of her for two or three hours was 
literally drenched with the spray breaking over her. 
The first village we pass after leaving Bazias is 
Crouloubatz, on the right bank, opposite the Castle 
of Gouloubatz. On the left bank is the Muckenhbhle, 
a cavern, out of which issue myriads of venemous 
^ies, which attack and kill great quantities of cattle 
along the Danube ; the entrance has been closed 
several times, but they must either get out some 
other way, or they exist in other places as well. 

Just below Drankova, the first of the Portes de Fer 
commence ; they are nothing more nor less than small 
rapids caused by rocks all over the bed of the stream. 
When the river is very low, the passengers are obliged 
to change into row-boats, or go by land as far as 
Orsova; but steamers drawing very little water can 
pass at most times of the year. We next pass 
Milanovatz, a modern town, built by Miloch. The 
river fix)m here to Orsova is superb. Before reaching 
this latter town, near Ogradina, on the left bank, is to 
be seen a table supported by two bas-relief figures 
with the following inscription : ** Imp. Cses. Trajanus. 
Germ. Pont. Maximus." It is called Traian's Table, 
and is to commemorate hk fii8t expedition against 
the Daces, a. d. 103. 

ORSOVA 

Is a small town, but of certain importance as towns 
run in this pai-t of the world. There is a middling 
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hotel, the Konig von Ungarn, where travellers very 
-often pass the night, but my experience is that they had 
better sleep on board the boat, as there you are more 
^comfortable, and not victimised, as oftisn occurs at this 
hostelry. By so doing you can pass your evening in 
the cafe belonging to the hotel, where you can get a 
good dinner, play billiards, or sit, smoke, and listen to 
some Bohemians who play very creditably ; besides, 
one is not inclined to be very critical or difficult to 
please as to the quality of the music rn such a place, 
the old adage of half a loaf being better than none, 
striking you most forcibly. One of the most amusing 
features of the town is, certainly, to see the pigs pro- 
menading all over the place, holding their little lev6es 
at every comer of a street ; then all at once one of 
them gives a squeak, twists his tail into a most aris- 
tocratic curl, and with a jump into the air, as much 
^as to say, ** Kemark the agility," disappears to another 
<x)rner, there to have a little chit-chat with some 
.other friends. They run about just as dogs do in our 
country, and are veiy amusing in their " momenta de 
folies ;" one watches their antics with the same pecu- 
liar interest which draws everybody to the monkey 
palace in a Zoological Garden. 

The women's costume is particularly pretty and 
picturesque. This being the last town of the Austrian 
dominions that you will stay at, it is advisable to get 
rid of all your Austrian paper-money, as it is nearly 
valueless out of the territory. Orsova stands nearly 
on three frontiers, viz., Turkey, Austria, and Wal- 
lachia. 

At Orsova you change into flat-bottomed steam- 
boats with four paddle-wheels, very convenient and 
flrst-class little engines ; all the accommodation is 
upon deck ; they draw veiy little water. About ten 
minutes after leaving, you arrive at the second of the 
Fortes de Eer. Farther on is a Turkish fortress on a 
small island, the first we see ; then the little river 
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Tsema, which marks the frontiers of Hungary and 
Wallachia.. Soon after this, the wonderful scenery we 
have been running " through disappears, and leaves, 
nothing but immense flat plains as far as the eye can 
see on either side. We now arrive at Toume- 
Severin, which serves as a port for the Eoumanian 
town Tchemetz. At this port there are still to be 
seen some small remains of the famous bridge built 
by Trajan when he went to conquer Dacia, which 
event the Trajan Column at Home commemorates ; 
there is also a tower of Septimus Severus, and other 
antiquities. The Boimianian population of the banks 
of the Danube are veiy dirty, picturesque-looking 
individuals ; it is really difficult to tell whether they 
are niggers or sweeps, or both, for I do not believe- 
they ever wash themselves. Their dress is similar 
to that described as having been worn by Robinson 
Crusoe ; in fact, one might almost imagine that he had 
been wrecked dimng the night, and cast upon the 
island (a very ugly part of it) of Juan Fernandez, 
amidst a whole population of Alexander Selkirk's- 
descendants. The soldiers, too, are most rustic-look- 
ing warriors, their military tailor's bill not amounting 
to a large sum. It is only fair to state that those 
we see along the Danube and in the villages of the- 
interior arc little more than militia or recruits, but 
that in the capital, Bucharest, they cut a very 
respectable figure, the officers being especially neatly 
dressed and gentlemenly men, most of them having 
been sent at the expense of the Government to the 
military schools of France. 

You change here into other boats, large and hand- 
some. I have heard numbers of people speak well of 
this line of steamera, but my experience is that the 
service is detestable, and the living bad. We had only 
one hand-basin for the whole of the passengers tx> 
wash in ; no towels whatever ; wine wretched ; every 
extra outrageously dear; and, in fact, a system of 
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fleecing from beginnmg to end. It is true that I 
went after the regular accelerated service season had 
•closed ; this is the only excuse I can offer. At any 
rate, they charge the same fare. The boat was 
crowded, not a birth at liberty, and, therefore, I 
think we ought to have been treated differently. 
Accordingly, I would recommend everybody going to 
Constantinople after the regular Danube season has 
•closed to go from Trieste, which takes no longer 
time, and is decidedly more comfortable. 

A few hours' steam below Toiime-Severin, stands 
Oalafat, the landing-place for the Wallachian town 
Craiova. In 1854, the Turks beat the Russians in 
the mai-shes near Galafat. Not far down the river 
the steamer stops at Vidiii, a town essentially 
Turkish, on the right bank, with a population of 
some 20,000. It has a great many minarets, and 
impresses the traveller for the first time in the East 
with its thoroughly Oriental aspect. The Austrians 
took it in 1689, and in 1828 it resisted the attack of 
the Russians. 

When fogs occur, which are rather fi'equent in 
autumn and winter, the steamers ai-e obliged to pull 
up and anchor anywhere, even in the middle of the 
sfo*eam. 

The next village of any importance is Palanca ; 
four or five houi-s below this is the small Turkish 
town, Nicopolis (Victory Town), presenting on a fine 
sunny day a^veiy cheerful aspect as seen from the 
river. In 1370 Bay^zid defeated Sigismond, Emperor 
of Germany, in one bloody battle, and Jean-sans- 
Peiu' and Philippe d'Artois in another, thereby taking 
the town. The fiussians held it in 1828. 

Then come Toume-Mogorello, Sistov-Zimnitza, and 
Boust-chouk. All down the river there is an abun- 
dance of wild fowl, millions of ducks, quantities of 
geese, and occasional fiocks of swans. On landing at 
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ROUST-CHOITK, or RUSTCHUK, 

Baggage is examined and passports taken away by 
the Turkish officials ; you can get your passport again 
by applpng an hour or two later at the Komac, or- 
through your consul. Several consulats are established 
in Koust-chouk. There are two tolerable hotels, the 
Hotel de la Station, close to the railway station out of 
the town, kept by a German, a very obliging man ; the 
rooms are clean, and are all on the ground floor, there 
not being two stories to the house ; the other, the 
Hotel Islak-Hane, considered the first, is near the 
steamboat pier. At this hotel they have a billiard- 
room, and instrumental music every evening. 

At night, everybody is obliged to carry a lantern, 
otherwise he is liable to be arrested. Roust-chouk is 
a large populous town of 30,000 inhabitants, the 
capital of Bulgaria, built on a hill, surrounded by some 
very old and useless fortifications ; a large garrison is^ 
always kept. It is badly paved and dirty, of course, 
as are all Turkish towns. There are plenty of good 
cabs, and sixty or seventy resident English, mostly em- 
ployed by the English Railway Company from Roust- 
chouk to Varna, which has engineering works near' 
the town. The British Consulate is outside the town, 
close to the railway station. 

During my stay, it happened to be the feast of the^ 
Ramazan which lasts for a whole month, during which 
time no Mussulman ever eats or smokes between the 
hours of 5 a.m. and 5 p.m., unless he is in delicate 
health, and ordered by his doctor to do so, after which 
hours he may indulge to his heart's content. The Turk 
has one gi'eat quality, and that is honesty, for if you 
buy anything and cannot speak the language, you can 
safely tender your hand full of money and allow him 
to help himself ; he will not take a farthing more than 
his due ; not so if you have the misfortune to come 
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across a Greek, who is the biggest scoamdi*el and rogud 
in the world. 



GIURGEVO 

Is only about half an hour farther down on the op- 
posite side of the Danube, the landing-stage, during 
the time the water is low, being about one-and-a^-half 
miles from the town. It is the port at which all 
passengers and goods land or depart to or from 
Bucharest. A cab to the town costs from seven to 
twelve zwanzigers, according to supply and demand, 
but it is essentially necessary to agree upon the price 
before starting, so as to avoid imposition. There are 
several hotels, the best being the Hotel Belle- vue, near 
the promenade, very good; the Hotel de Paris, on 
the square, where there is a club to which travellers 
staying in the hotel are admitted ; and the Hotel de 
Vienne. 

The population numbers some 15,000 ; the streets 
are wide, well laid out, but abominably paved, so 
much so, that in wet weather the puddles very often 
threaten to inundate tlie cab, and almost jolt you to 
death. Before leaving for Bucharest, it is necessary 
to go to the office on the pier, and get your passport 
visid for travelling in the interior. In 1854, the 
Russians were driven out of it by Omer-Pacha. The 
language universally spoken is Koumanian, very 
agreeable to the ear, resembling very much in sound 
an Italian patois ; it is derived from Latin and 
Sclavonian. Anybody with a knowledge of Latin and 
Italian can pick up sufficient to answer all the pur- 
poses of travel, and comprehend the pith of what is 
said, in three or four weeks ; but in all' saloons, and 
amongst the educated class, French is the adopted 
language ; among the tradesmen you can get on with 
either German or modem Greek. A diligence leaves 
the Hotel de Vienne for Bucharest, but it is generally 
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fill! of very queer people, as the " convme U fa/ut " 
WaJlachians always travel in post chaises. The fare 
by diligence is 16 francs : a carriage to hold four, with 
four excellent little horses, which gallop all the way, 
costs from 36 to 40 francs ; however, this is all done 
away with by this time, as the railway is no doubt 
opened light through to Bucharest. The road by post 
is not very interesting, lying through an immense 
plain as flat as a billiard board the whole of the way. 
The distance is 64 kilometres, and occupies 1}^ hcfurs, 
including a stoppage of an hour at Kalougoureni, a 
large but straggling village half-way. The only in- 
terest by road is to see the frightful state of poverty 
of the poor peasantry, many of the houses being only 
holes dug in the ground, with a small aperture which 
serves for the smoke to escape and an entrance com- 
bined. The children are scarcely covered with more 
than a night shirt, neither they nor the women wear- 
ing shoes or stockings, their poor legs looking perfectly 
raw with the cold. The winters are very severe, 
averaging 15 degrees centigrade below freezing. 
Everything denotes a state of frightful destitution, 
and yet it is said that they are contented and 
happy. At Kalougoureni you can get a very com- 
fortable dinner at the Khan. Close to this vUlage a 
small chapel has been built to mark the spot whei'e, in 
the year 1595, Michel-le-Brave, with 12,000 Walla- 
chians, held in check for a whole day 140,000 Turks, 
killing great numbers, and retreating with scarcely 
any loss. Bucharest stands in a hollow, and looks 
very well from the summit of the hill as you approach. 
At the barriere de Scherhan-Voda, your passport is 
taken away, and a permit to enter given instead, but 
in my csuse, upon asking the official, and stating myself 
to be an Ikiglish tourist, the passport was immediately 
returned. 
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BUCHAREST, 

The capital of Wallachia, has a population of about 
250,000. The streets are narrow, the houses seldom 
more than two stories high, and generally only one, all 
the poorer ones being constructed of wood. There is a 
great deal to do yet before it can be made a handsome 
city ; but they are doing wonders. The whole town 
is being repaved, which it wanted badly enough ; an 
English company has undertaken to light it with gas. 
Although there is nothing particular to be seen, the ami- 
ability and politeness of the inhabitants of all classes 
to the stranger cannot leave but the most agreeable 
souvenii*s to those who may have sacrificed a part of 
their time to an excursion to Prince Charles' capital. 
In its saloons you find the French language uni- 
versally spoken, French manners and toilettes, French 
furniture and decorations, showing an amoimt of taste 
and civilization totally unexpected in an Eastern town 
so isolated from the rest of the world, few travellers 
taking the trouble to diverge from the old beaten track 
to Constantinople. However, I can safely say that 
any one giving a week to its exploration will cei'tainly 
never regi*et his loss of time. There are no less than 
127 churches ; none of them remarkable, unless it be 
the cathedral (Greek), which is small and very ancient, 
the interior rather prettily decorated. The Chamber of 
Deputies, with seats for 160 deputies, is a comfortable 
room, situated opposite the cathedral ; some very good 
oratory may occasionally be heard in the Eoimianian 
tongue, which, as I said before, is very agreeable to the 
ear. The Senate Chamber is a handsomely-fitted 
room in the same new building as the museum, and has 
seats for 120 members. In tibe museum are a small 
zoological collection, a cabinet of curiosities, and a 
hundred or so very poor copies of paintings. The 
Prince's Palace is a plain and not very large or 
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striking building, situated in the Strada Mogochoi. 
This is the principal street, and in it are many very- 
good and well-stocked shops ; the other great commer- 
cial street is the LipskanL The public offices are all 
plain buildings. The theatre is very comfortable, and 
the performances (Italian Opera) very praiseworthy. 
On certain nights they play dramas in the national 
tongue. There are two charming promenades, one 
called the Tschismedjiii, due to Prince Bibesco, which 
only a few years ago was an unhealthy marsh in the 
centre of the city, and now is the delight of the 
flaneurs, nurses, and children ; the other, the Chaus^ 
Mogochoi, on the road to Transylvania, at the end of 
the main street, where all the elegant equipages (and 
there are a good many) go every afternoon for their 
promenade. The cabs are excellent, the drivers 
dressed as in Bussia. A small dirty river called the 
Dimbovitza, divides the town in two. Concerning this, 
the natives have a proverb, which says : — 

Dimbovitza, Apa dulce 
Cine be nu mai se duce. 

" Dimbovitza, sweet water, 
He that of thee drinks, never goes away again." 

There are several good caf6s and confectioners. In 
the East, nearly every confectioner's shop is a sort of 
caf§. The most aristocratic is certainly the Patis- 
serie of Eialkovski, on the square by the side of the 
theatre. Another good cafe, where a great many 
officers always congregate, is the one in the Passage 
Boumain. The restaurants are very * comfortable, 
good, but dear. The best are those of the Hotel 
Hugues and Hotel Lazar. The pastry and coffee 
throughout the East are excellent : you soon get used 
to dnnking the grounds or sediment, which is the 
proper way to diink Turkish coffee. The hotels are 
very inferior. The Hotel Hugues is about the best, but 
dear ; the Hotel de France, like the former, is in the 
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Eue Mogochoi ; the Hotel Fieschi aad Hotel National^ 
or Khan Karakatch, are near the Hue lipskani ; the 
Hotel de Londres is in the Strada Tirgu-d' Afare. The 
Khan Karakatch is all very well for single men, but 
will not do for ladies. It is very cheap, but only 
about third rate. 

To return to Giiirgevo, if you go down to the 
khans where the post carriages put up, you can often 
make a bargain to have a return carriage all to your- 
self for 20 francs, or, if willing to join others, at 10 
francs per head. You must manage to arrive at 
Giurgevo before dark, or you cannot reach B.oust-chouk 
that night, as no one is allowed to leave the port after 
dark, which causes the loss of a day, the train leaving 
Varna at a very early hour in the morning. 

The boatmen will ask you 10 francs to pull you 
across, but if you wait a short time, other passengers 
are sure to come down wishing to cross, and, by join- 
ing them, the expense is much lessened. At times, 
when there is a boat full, you can get over for a 
zwanziger (about 8d.). The time occupied in pulling 
across is from 1 to 1^ hours. Before leaving, be sure 
and get your passport vised at the Chancellerie, or the 
Turkish authorities will send you back again. 

Directly you land on Turkish territory, you will be 
pestered to death by officials, as well as every man, 
woman, and child you meet, asking for '^ Backsheesh " 
(which is about equivalent to " alms ") ; in fact, it 
means, '' Give me something, no matter what, so long 
as it is something that can be turned into money or 
made use of." Even the children in arms, almost 
before they can say " mamma," are taught to cry out to 
every stranger that passes, *^ Backsheesh," '< Back- 
sheesh,^' and you will never be rid of this nuisance 
tmtil you get on board the steamer, pay the boat- 
men, give him his backsheesh, weigh anchor, and leave 
the Turkish territory for good. You must get your 
passport again vised, when you will receive a small 
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piece of paper with the Imperial seal stamped upon it. 
This you must present as you go into the railway 
station, as without it you would not be allowed to start. 
The fare from Bazias to Giurgevo is 25 florins 1st 
class ; that from Boust-chouk to Varna, 1st class, 150 
piastres, 2nd class, 112; distance 140 miles. The 
train starts at 7.30 a.m. Soon after leaving the sta- 
tion, you pass some veiy good cottages and workshops, 
built by the railway company for its own use. The 
line runs through a delightful country, very moun- 
tainous, and apparently well cultivated. The villages 
are very desolate looking places, but the population is 
fine, and does not appear tobesopoorasthatof Boumania. 
The graveyards look very forlorn, lying out in the 
open fields, without fencing of any description, and 
the headstones merely large pieces of untrimmed flat 
stone, of every imaginable shape, and set up in every 
possible direction with the most thorough contempt 
for order or the perpendicular. Sometimes there is an 
attempt at a carved fez on the top of them, and, 
occasionally, a small Arabic inscription. Soon after 
passing Gudbedji^, a large and pretty lake called 
Devna commences, and extends as far as Yama, the 
railway following its edge all the way. 

YARNA, 

A busy little town of some 20,000 inhabitants, 
situated between some woody hills and the sea, has 
a magnificent bay, which forms a very good natural 
harbour. The streets are very uneven and badly kept. 
Your passport is again taken away, to regain posses- 
sion of which, you must send to the Comae's, a charge 
of three piai^tres being made for the Yis^ Near to 
Aladin is the famous battle-field where, on the 10th 
November, 1444, the Turks defeated the combined 
forces of all Christendonu Yama is surrounded by 
fortifications and outlying forts. 
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There is a good subseription C8S6, called the Casino, 
to which travellers are readily admitted ; also the 
Caf6 d*Ainerica, but much inferior, where there is 
music and dancing. There is scarcely a single good 
hotel ; in fact, they are all frightfid cut-throat-looking 
places. The Hotel d'Angleterre is about the best. The 
traveller must not be deterred from going in by its 
dreadful outward appearance, for, once inside, the few 
rooms it contains (not above seven or eight) are very 
clean, the cooking excellent, and the landlord ex- 
tremely obliging. A cab from the station, which is 
a good distance off, outside the town, costs twenty 
piastres; a boat with baggage to the steamboat, a 
like simi. Fare to Constantinople, 1st class, three 
Turkish pounds, about 69 francs; 2nd class, two 
Turkish pounds, about 46 francs. On leaving Yama 
you sight Cape Emineh on the west; the towns 
of Missivriah, Bourgaz, Siz6boli, Midiah, &c. The 
steamers usually leave at night, and an*ive in the 
Bosphorus about twelve hours afterwards. 

At the entrance of the Bosphorus stands the small 
picturesque town, light-house, and important fortress 
of Roumili-Fener or Fanaraki. The Bosphorus is not 
very wide at this point, pix>bably about one mile ; 
its length is 17 miles ; the width vaiying from 600 
yards to about two miles, but averaging about one 
mile. The coast on either side defies description, for 
no such scenes of enchantment greet the eye of the 
traveller in any other paii; of the world. The won- 
derful hills, clothed, all the way on both sides, to the 
very summits, with their evei-green trees ; oriental 
villas and gardens such as you only read of in the 
Arabian Nights, down to the water's edge; lovely 
bays, a glorious sun, spotless sky, a sea of glass, 
porpoises by hundreds, throwing their somersaults 
with the ease and grace of a Leotard, thousands of 
white sea-gulls riding oi^ the bosom of a sea without 
a ripple, and the elegant caiques, pulled by their 
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picturesquely-clad boatmen, flitting about in every 
direction, make up a scene which cannot possibly 
be imagined or over-rated. Nothing can come nearer 
to one's pre-conceived notion of Paradise than this 
same lovely, matchless Bosphorous, whidh has never 
been known by any other name. It comes from the 
Greek fiovQ beast, and vSpoc passage, fio<rvopoc, Greek 
mythology informing us that the cow lo swam across 
it. 

About two miles up the Bosphorus stands the small 
town of Anadouli-Kavak, where the steamer stops 
to ^^ prendre Pratique du BospJwre.^^ Immediately op- 
posite, on the European side, is Koiimili-Kavak, close 
to which Yeni-Mahal6, then comes Buyuk-D^r6 with 
a deep bay, at the bottom of which is seen, from the 
deck of the steamer, the celebrated Platane de Gode- 
froy de Bouillon, of enormous dimensions. It is so 
called because Godfrey reposed under its shadow when 
on his road to the Holy Land. The Bosphorus is at 
its widest at this point. Next we pass Therapia, a 
favourite summer residence for the wealthy inhabitants 
of Constantinople : the French and English Ambas- 
sadors have villas by the water side. Then, Yeni-Keui 
with some delightfiil little villas; immediately opposite, 
on the Asiatic side, is Bey-Koz, situated in the finest 
bay of the Bosphorus ; there is a laurel ti^ee planted to 
mark the sjx)t on which the king of the B6bryces was 
slain by Pollux on his return from the Argonaut's expe- 
dition. Close by is Hounkiar-Iskelessi, where the treaty 
was signed in 1833 which closed the Dardanelles to 
foreign fleets. Mehemet-Ali, Pacha of Egypt, built at 
a cost of £240,000 a superb chateau at this village, 
which he presented to the Sultan ; it may be visited by 
giving a trifling backsheesh. This spot has always 
been a favourite residence of the Sultana Mahomet 
the Second, Soliman the Magnificent, and Mahmoud 
the First had kiosques here* On the European side, 
Stenia next presents itself; after which Balta Liman, 



where Ethem Pasha has a palace. There several 
treaties have been signed, namely, the treaty of com- 
merce, 1838 ; the treaty of the Mve Powers, in 1841 ; 
and the convention relative to the Danubian Princi- 
palities, in 1841. Then we come to Roumili-Hissar, of 
great interest for many reasons. Close to it Man- 
drocles of Samos constructed his bridge across the 
Bosphorus, over which Darius passed 700,000 men 
to fight the Scythians. The king watched his men 
cross from a throne cut out of the rock of Mount 
Hermsen. The ten thousand on their return from 
Asia, the Crusaders, and the Turks, aJl crossed at 
different times this same spot. On the site where 
stood Darius* throne, now stands the citadel built by 
Mahomet the Second 1451, two years before the 
taking of Constantinople. It consists of three large 
towers, and a few smaller ones ; crenellated walls, 
very high, and ten yards in thickness ; it was built 
in three months, and was armed by immense cannon 
throwing marble balls. 

Opposite to Anadouli-Hissar is a very pretty 
kiosque built for the Sultan, about two and a half 
years ago. Just beyond Roumili-Hissar is Bebek 
with two Pasha's palaces, then Amaout-Keui, where 
the current is so strong, that the caiqs are obliged to 
be towed along with a cord ; OrtarKeui, where Kiza- 
Pasha has a palace, and the Sultan's mother (Valide) 
a mosque. After which we pass the splendid new 
palace in course of construction for the Sultan at 
Tch^ragan, a very short distance beyond which is the 
old palace (14 years old) of Dolma-Baghtch^, a superb 
residence ; last of all, on the Asiatic coast, Scutari, 
when the steamer drops her anchor not far from the 
bridge of the Come d'Or or Golden Horn. • 

The town viewed from the deck of the vessel pre- 
sents a most marvellous panorama, — ^Top-Hand, with 
its cannon manufactory, its mosque with elegant 
minarets, and the landing stage, above which rises the 
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European quarter or P^ra^ and Galata with its con- 
spicuous tower ; on the south side, Old Constantinople 
or Stamboul, with its bazaars, innumerable mifiarets, 
and seraglio. The town is built on seven hills, which 
rise from the very edge of the water, consequently the 
whole forms an amphitheatre, descending to the very 
water's edge, there being no quays. Thousands of 
vessels of all nations, and from all parts of the world, 
coimtless caiqs skimming the water in every direction, 
people in every known costume, women with their 
bright coloured dresses and veiled faces, form a fairy 
scene unequalled by anything that can be imagined. 
You are not troubled for your passport, but your lug- 
gage is examined as you pass through the custom 
house : a slight backsheesh facilitates mattera a great 
deal. A porter will carry your baggage to the hotel, 
there being no cabs, and you at last feel yourself 
fairly in Tui^key. 

A few words about the geography, manners, and 
customs of Turkey and the Turks may not here be 
found out of place. 

TURKEY. 

Turkey is a very large empire, including portions 
of three of the quarters of the world, namely, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, but it may be divided into two great 
divisions, Turkey in Europe, and Turkey in Asia. 
Turkey in Europe is situated between 13° and 28° E. 
longitude, and 39° and 48° K. latitude ; it is bounded 
on the north by Bussia and Austria, on the w^est by 
Austria and the Adriatic, on the east by the Black 
Sea, Dardanelles, and the Archipelago, and on the south 
by* Greece and the Sea of Marmora. It may be 
divided into 12 provinces, but four of them, namely, 
Wallachia, Servia, Moldavia, and Montenegro, ai*e only 
tributary. The others are Bosnia, Herzegovina, Bul- 
garia, Croatia, Boumelia, Albania, Macedonia, and 
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Thessalonia. Its area is 0,541 square miles, popula- 
tion 15,000,000. 

Turkey in Asia is situated between 24° and 46° 
E. longitude, and 30° and 42° N. latitude ; is bounded 
on the north by the Dardanelles, Bosphorus, and 
Black Sea; on the east by the Russian provinces 
and Persia ; on the west by the Mediterranean ; and 
on the south by Egypt, the Arabian Desert, and the 
Persian Gulf. It is divided into seven large divisions, 
viz., Kurdistan, Armenia, Anatolia, Karamania, 
Syria, Al-Dj6sir^h and Irak-Arabia. The superficial 
area is about 600,000 square miles, and the population 
16,000,000. The whole of the Turkish ooaats are very 
irregular, forming great numbers of promontories and 
gulfs. The principal ones are — Cape Enimeh and the 
Gulf of Bourgaz in the Black Sea, the Peninsula of 
Cralipoli, the peninsula between the Gulfs of Contessa 
and Salonica, the Gulf of Volo, the Prevesa pro- 
montory in the Ionian Sea, and Cape linguetta in the 
Adiiatic; the Gulf of Edr6mid, Cape Karabournou 
opposite Chio, which . forms the splendid Gulf of 
Smyrna, that town being situated as it were upon a 
lake ; the Gulf of Scala Nova, the Gulf of Mend^liah, 
Cape Cavaliere in Karamania, the Gulfs of AdaHa and 
Iskanderoon. 

The whole of Turkey is very mountainous, there 
being scarcely any considerable plains. The principal 
mountains in European Turkey are the Balkan chain, 
the Rhodop, the Pinda, the Schar, and the Banat 
ranges. The highest peaks are to be found in Mon- 
tenegro, namely, the Dormitor, 8,000 feet, the Kom, 
9,000. The highest point of the Banat range is 7,000 
feet. In Asiatic Turkey they attain a much greater 
height. The principal ranges here are the Taurus, 
the Anti-Taurus, the Olympian, the Lebanon, and 
Anti-Lebanon. Mount Ararat is, of course, conflider- 
ably the highest, being 16,000 feet; Olympus, 8,000 
feet ; Sipylus, above Smyrna, 8,000 feet ; Massicytus, 
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10,000 feet; Mount Argea, 12,000 feet; Allah-Te- 
pessi, 10,000 feet ; the Giaour-Dagh of IJie Amanus 
range, 10,000 feet; Apischkar-Dagh Argean range, 
11,000 feet; Djebel Makmel in the Lebanon, 
] 0,050 feet ; Djebel Sheik or Mount Hermon, in the 
Anti-Lebanon, 10,000 feet. Turkey is very often 
visited by earthquakes : in 1 808 a dreadful one hap< 
pened in Wallachia, and in 1855 another direful 
catastrophe occurred near Smyrna and Broussa : and 
Syria shows traces of volcanic action at eveiy st^. 

In consequence of the hilly nature of the country, 
there are no important rivers. The population may 
be classed as follows : — ^Mussulmans, 14,340,000 ; 
Latin Catholics or Armenians, and Greeks, 
13,720,000; Jews, 286,000; Kurdes, 1,000,000; 
Arabs, 900,000 ; Syrians and Chaldeans, 280,000 ; 
Druses, 30,000 ; Tchinganes, 200,000 ; various, 300,000 ; 
total, 31,056,000. Notwithstanding the difference of 
religion, the various races seem to live in harmony 
with one another, but they usually inhabit distinct 
quai'ters of the towns. The climate varies very much 
with the locality : for instance, in Constantinople it 
rarely freezes, and there is always wind, caused by the 
sea currents ; in winter the south wind prevails, which 
is accompanied by rain ; in summer the north wind is 
predominant. The winter commences in January, 
and is disagreeable, there being a great deal of rain ; 
the spring is very delightful, but the summers are very 
hot and oppressive to the northerner. Wallachia and 
Moldavia are the coldest parts of the Ottoman em- 
pire, the winters being very long, and immense 
quantities of snow covering the plains during the whole 
time ; the thermometer stands sometimes as low as 26^ 
centigrade below freezing, and the Danube becomes 
frozen over. The summers are excessively hot ; in the 
plains of Thessalonia and Macedonia snow is scarcely 
known. The mountains of Aimenia are eternally: 
covered with snow. 10 degrees further south is Bag- 
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dad, the hottest place in the world. Irak-Arabia and 
Al-Djezir^h are dreadful in summer, thousands of men 
and beasts dying for want of water. At Erzeroum 
snow falls in Juna In Syria the climate in winter is 
temperate, but a great quantity of rain falls, which 
inundates the marshes and plains, rendering a sojourn 
there very dangerous on account of the fevers which 
prevail. 

The productions of the soil are rice, wheat, Indian 
corn, rye, barley, hemp, flax, grapes, oranges, lemons, 
tamarinds, absinthe, nuts, figs, apricots, tobacco, 
indigo, cotton, saffron. The principal trees are the 
olive, the oak, the nut, mulberry, and in Irak-Arabia, 
palm and date trees. The banks of the Euphrates are 
covered with vines, lilacs, and jasmine. 

The country is rich in minerals, such as ii*on, 
copper, lead, coal ; even gold and silver are found in 
small quantities in Al-Djezireh. The only mines be- 
ing worked are those near Trebizond, and those of 
Maaden. On the Tigris, sources of bitumen and 
naphtha exist, which substances are used by the natives 
for lighting, and as a specific against several diseases. 

The commerce of the country consists of exporta- 
tion of the products of the soil, such as com, tobacco, 
opium, figs, cochineal, &c. Diarb6kir and Broussa 
manufacture velvets and satins ; Aleppo and Damas- 
cus, silks and gold braid; Toumovo and Scutari,, 
muslins ; Bagdad, leather and pottery. The imperial 
manufactory of silks and cloths at Ismid, a paper mill 
at Smyrna, the manufactories of arms at Samakov 
and Eognitza, and the muslin factory of Mossool cele- 
brated throughout the world, are about the only great 
enterprises left ; of course, there are numbers of small 
tradesmen manufacturing all kinds of articles. The. 
state of the roads is one of the principal drawbacks to 
the commerce of the country, as it is only possible to 
travel by horses or mules, no wheeled vehicles being 
able to pass. 
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The principal animals are boars, deer, chamois, 
sheep, and pigs. The latter abound in European 
but are rare in Asiatic Turkey, pork not being 
eaten by either Mussulmans or Jews ; beasts and 
cows, for consumption in Europe, in Asia rarely. 
The buffalo is extensively used to till the soil ; the 
sheep are generally very ugly ; the flesh has a strong 
flavour, and the wool (except that of the Angora) is 
very coarse. Goats are very numerous ; mules and 
camels are used as beasts of burden, asses and horses 
as means of locomotion. Bees and silk-worms are 
extensively reared. 

Pai-tridges, woodcocks, hares, pigeons, doves, gazelles, 
and swans, may be mentioned ; also a pestilence of 
mosquitos, flies, scorpions, grasshoppers, and locusts ; 
fleas and bugs everywhere; tortoises, crabs, and 
lobsters, which are not eaten by the natives. Very 
little fishing goes on in the sea, and scarcely any in 
the fresh waters. The bear is to be found in Albania, 
Macedonia, and Wallachia ; the jackal throughout the 
south of the empire ; the wolf eveiTwhere ; the 
hyena and pauther in some parts of Syria, and the 
Irak-Ai-abia ; the lion and tiger in the Hillah 
countiy round about Babylon. Magnificent storks 
build their nests on the tops of towers, and are 
regarded as sacred birds by the natives, as they 
destroy the serpents, of which there are great 
numbers, and thousands of deaths occur every year 
from their fatal sting. Eagles, vultures, hawks, 
herons, owls, parrots, and a variety of handsome 
plumage birds, abound. The Arabian horses are 
justly celebrated for their symmetry, excellent tempera, 
and great powers of endurance ; they are not lai<ge, 
but are perfect models of beauty. The entire ones 
are to be had cheap : for £60 you get as hand- 
some a one as ever looked through a bridle ; but the 
thorough-bred Arabian mares are veiy difficult to get 
hold of at any price, the owners not caring to j)art 
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with them; they fetch as much as £400, and even 
£600. 

Turkey is governed by the Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz, and 
is an absolute monarchy. The Sultan is not only the 
ruler of all temporal affairs, but also the repre- 
sentative of the prophet, and head of the Mussulman 
religion. He has his Ministers of State the same 
as any other European monarch, viz., Ministera of 
State, of war, of the navy, of artillery, of public in- 
struction, of agriculture, of mines, of jfinance, of 
military establishments, and of police. 

The Sultan receives from the nation only about 
£30,000 a year for his household expenses. His 
household consists of the Eizlar- Agassi, chief of the 
black eunuchs and grand marshal of the palace ; the 
chief of the white eunuchs ; two imans ; the great 
chamberlain and four chamberlains; a j6rst aid-de- 
camp and seven aides-de-camp ; a crown treasurer 
and a private one ; a first secretary and four under- 
secretaries ; the grand master of the coui't ; the 
grand equerry; the master of the wardrobe ; the first 
page, the chief of the pages ; the chief of the relic- 
room, containing the cloak, sword, and standard of 
Mahomet ; and two or three other minor officials. 

Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania are governed 
by independent princes, but they are obliged to pay an 
annual sum to the Porte as an acknowledgment of the 
Sultan's suzerainty. 

The following particulars respecting the justice and 
religion of the country are taken from Joanne and 
Isambert's excellent " Itineraire de TOrient " : — 

Justice. 

"1st. The judiciary organization comprehends, first, 
a high court (arz odassi) divided into two presidencies, 
one in Europe, the other in Asia, directed each by a 
cazi-asker, a sort of great judge, who takes rank 
immediately after the scheik-ul-islam. 
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" 2nd. Twenty-two mevleviets (moUah offices), each 
of which embraces one or more eyalets. 

*^ 3rd. One hundred and sixteen kazas, or ordinary 
tribunals, the number of which is about equal to the 
liyas (a sub-diyision of an eyalet). 

"4th. Inferior tribunals called mehk6m6. Mecca 
and Medina, the two holy cities, and Constantinople, 
have special judges. 

'^£ach of the cazi-askers is assisted, the European 
one by ten, the Asiatic one by seven grand judges or 
assessors j in the extent of his circumscription, and 
under the sanction of the scheik-id-islam, each of these 
two magistrates nominates for the vacant places. 

" The civil tribunal (mevleviet or kaza) is com- 
posed, first, of the mollah or cazd ; second, tiie mufd ; 
third, naib ; fourth, ayak-naib (civil lieutenant) ; fifth, 
bach-kiatib. 

" First, the judge (mollah or cazi) pronounces the 
judgment, which is always, no matter what the 
number of the members of the tribunal, considered 
as his duty. Second, the mufti has a sort of con- 
sultation with the parties previous to the trial before 
the judge coming on, and advises them as to the 
points of law, which are often favourable -to both 
parties, in which case the judge allows the pai-ties to 
state their case viva voce. Third, the naib and ayak- 
naib are merely assessors. Fourth, the duties of the 
bach-kiatib (greffier) are sufficiently indicated by his 
title. 

*^ Correctional and criminal justice are administered 
by the civil tribimal of each province, assisted by the 
governor and the members of the provincial council. 

" Mixed tribunals complete the organization : they 
are of four kinds, first, the tribunals presided over 
by the Greek patriarch, or the rabbi — ^they judge the 
cases that occur between Ottoman subjects of the 
Greek or Jewish persuasion, unless they prefer to be 
tried by a Turkish tribunal; second, the mixed 
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tribunals of commerce, which decide cases between 
foreigners and Turkish subjects; third, the council 
•of police, whose duty it is to follow up crimes and 
misdemeanors committed by natives on foreigners, or 
vice versd; fourth, the mixed maritime tribunal, 
inrhich settles the differences occurring in maritime 
•commercial affairs between natives and foreigners. 

" Until 1840 they had no other guide save the code 
Multeka, published in 1530, and revised in 1824. In 
1840 the penal code appeai*ed, which only contains 
fourteen articles. In 1847 a sort of administrative 
'Code was promulgated, which supplied to a certain 
►extent the wants of justice which were inevitably 
left by the exaggerated brevity of their penal code ; 
in the same ye^r the commercial code became law. 

"All judicial appointments ai'e revocable and 
-annual. 

"The judicial functionaries are not paid by the 
State, but by a fourth part of the goods in dispute." 

Religion. 

" The Sultan, or Padischah, has always been con- 
•^sidered as the temporal and spiritual chief. The recent 
and curious researches of M. Ubicini have shown, 
by means of texts and historical references, that the 
religious law has not constituted a sacerdotal hierarchy ; 
that the Ulemas, in reality, had no other supremacy 
than that of learning; that, often consulted, they 
became under indolent Khalifes a redoubt-able body, 
:and constituted at last, in defiance of the texts, an 
.all-powerful religious corporation. The Sultans of 
^Constantinople only became inheritors of the Khalifal 
Kiignity in 1517, at the time of the conquest of Egypt 

by Selim the First, a. long time after it had been 
'Stripped of the religious authority exercised by the 

immediate successors of the Prophet. 

"The Koran, published in Arabic, in 635, two 
jjeaxs after the death of the Prophet, is a mixture of 
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Jewish and Christian doctrines and oriental traditions. 
The dogmatical part takes up very little space, and 
the precepts of this nature, condensed into fifty-eight 
articles by Omer-Ness^fi, are used as a catechism, and 
may be summed up as follows : Gk)d is one and 
eternal ; He has no equal ; He has begotten no 
children. Besides, the Mussulmans believe in the 
mission of the Prophet; from thence comes the 
formida employed by the muezzins (the callers to 
prayer) : * There is no God but God, and Mahomet 
is God*8 Prophet (la Ilah il Allah v6 Mohammed 
re^oul Allah).' The Mussulmans ignore every symbol 
and every mystery ; they believe in Christ as a good 
man and a saint, but, in fact, they are deists, although 
their Koran teaches them nothing but good, equalityy 
charity, resp^ for the weak and aged, respect for the 
law, cleanliness, truthfulness, and every social duty. 

" It has often been said that the backwardness of 
the Turks was owing to their religion. This is incor- 
rect : there is nothing in their belief which places an 
obstacle to progress. The real reason more probably 
is in the oriental habits or customs : for instance, 
their intolerance, fatalism, and polygamy. As for 
tolerance, it is at the present time pretty nearly 
universal in Turkey owing to their constant con- 
nexions with Euroi)eans. Polygamy is practised to a 
very small extent by the rich, and tends rapidly ta 
disappear, and is scarcely known Among the poorer 
class on account of the obstacles which the Koran 
places in its way. Predestination receives no sanction 
from the Koran or from any of the commentators^ 
but there is no doubt that it is bom in eastern 
populations. 

" The Imans are men who occupy themselves with 
giving religious instruction, or by officiating at the 
services in the mosques ; they gain their knowledge 
of religion, science, and literature, by a long sojourn 
in the colleges ; they are not ordained, and are divided 
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into five classes, — ^first, the scheiks (doctors) who do 
nothing but preach ; second, the khatibs, who say 
the official prayer on Friday ; third, the Imans, who 
perform the ceremonies of marriage and burial; 
fourth, the muezzins, who go up the mioarets five 
times a day to call people to prayers ; fiftli, the kaims, 
are men that sweep and keep the mosques clean, &c. 

" Over and above are the different dervishes, who 
may be considered as a sort of monks ; the most noted 
are the howling and the turning dervishes. 

" Besides the State religion, there are four other 
large bodies, viz., the Greek, Armenian, Catholic, 
Armenian schismatical, and Hebrew. 

" The Greek Church separated from the Church of 
Kome in the year 857. The great difference is, that 
the Greeks deny that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Son, and they do not acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Pope. 

" Thej Armenian Church differs very essentially 
from that of Kome : it denies the authority of the 
Pope j the legitimacy of the * Concile de Chalc6doine ;' 
the two-fold nature of Christ ; purgatory ; the validity 
of indulgences ; and it still preserves some pagan 
practices, such as the sacrifice of animals. Its 
Patriarch resides in Armenia." 

The Turkish currency consists of the 10 para piece, 
equal to our halfpenny; the 20 para ditto, and the 
40 para, or piastre, which are all of copper. The 
silver pieces are the half-beshlik = 2 J piastres ; the 
beshlik = 5 J piastres (about lljd. English); and the 
Medjidi^, or talari — 20 piastres. The gold coins are 
the half-pound Turkish, or ellilik, equal to 50 piastres, 
and the Turkish pound, or j\izlik, equal to 100 
piastres. Besides these, nearly any European money 
will pass, but the most useful for general pm^ses, 
and that which will be accepted in the remotest 
regions of the empire, ia undoubtedly the Napoleon, 
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Austrian and Russian silver are likewise very general 
and current coin. 

The weights are principally the dirhem and the 
okka : the dirhem is the 400th part of the okka^ 
which latter equals very nearly 2 J lbs. The measure 
is the archine or pic, - about two feet. Liquids are 
measured by the okka or weight. Distance is calcu- 
lated by the hour : for instance, from such a place to 
such a place is 3^ hours ; that is to say, it would 
take a pack-horse about 3^ hours to go. As a general 
rule, you may calculate about three miles to the 
hour; therefore the distance would be somewhere 
about 10^ miles. 

The Turks divide their year into 354 days or 12 
months of alternately 30 and 29 days each. By this 
it will be seen that in time they must inevitably 
catch us up although 622 years behind ; for they date 
from the Hegira, or the year of the Prophet. The 
time of day is calculated from sun-rise, consequently 
one's watch has to be altered every day according to 
its owner's particular idea of the time the sun does rise. 

A man in Turkey has no ancestry; the son does not 
even bear his father's name ; he has a new one given 
him ; consequently there is no hereditary aristocracy. 
The only aristocracy known or allowed is that of a 
man's official position, which does not pass to the son. 

The Turk is allowed to have one or more wives, 
but as it entails a very great expense to keep more 
than one, only the very rich profit by the licence, A 
man having several wives is forced by law to treat 
them all alike, to give them each private and separate 
apartments in his harem, to furnish the same sum of 
money and same living to each and every one of them. 
He has a right to prohibit their going out without 
his consent, and to forbid the visits of certain relar 
tions, but not those of the father and mother, who 
have a legal right to see their daughter at least once 
a week. The harem is always separated from the 
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remainder of the house by a long oorridoi*, and the 
windows have a trellised screen bei^re them. No man 
is ever allowed to enter save the husband and eunuchs. 
The apartments are usually very elegantly furnished 
mth every luxury that art can invent 

When the wives go out into the street, they wear 
a long cloak that entirely enyelopes them, hiding 
their figures, large ugly yellow boots, which give them 
a very inelegant gait, a sort of little pork pie hat, 
and a white muslin veil over the whole of the lower 
part of the face, leaving nothing but the eyes and part 
of the forehead visible. They have become coquettish 
enough to get the veils as thin as possible, so that 
you may now easily distinguish their pretty features 
through them ; but all the ugly women still stick to 
the thick veils, and are shocked at the fastness of the 
present generation in wishing their faces to be seen ; 
they never go out unless accompanied by their ser- 
vants or eunuchs. Such a thing as an intrigue is 
scarcely known or possible with a Turk. The man's 
apartments are very simply furnished, a few low 
divans, and a hearthrug or two, forming the whole 
of the furniture. Here he receives his male friends ; 
female ones he has not, except his wives ; and he even 
does not go into their apartments when they have any 
strange lady friends visiting them. 

The father dines alone, the children apart, and the 
wives by themselves ; knives and forks are disdained, 
fingers being preferred. The viands are brought in 
on a large metal salver or dish, placed on a tripod in 
the centre of the floor, and each person takes what 
he requires with his fingers. The cooking is very 
poor, with the exception of their pastry and sweat- 
meats, which are excellent. They have a nice 
way also of hashing and mincing meats, envelop- 
ing them in vine leaves so as to soil the fingers 
as little as possible; however, a copious ablution 
after the repast soon sets matters all straight again. 
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Beef and veal are rare ; mutton and fowls form the 
staple dish. As for drinks, the Turks are an ex- 
tremely sober people, drinking little else but water 
and coffee ; strong liquors and wines are only indulged 
in as medicines, and taken as teetotallers take brandy 
sauce ; nevertheless, a vast number of Turks appear 
to have some ailment or other requiring this kind 
of medicine, and they do not really appear to make 
very great grimaces over it, or require a lump of 
sugar to get it down. 

All the Turkish} boys ai*e circumcised between 
the ages of seven and fifteen ; and children ai*e legally 
allowed to marry at the age of ten. The law of the 
country ordains that, when a person dies, he shall be 
buried in twenty-four hours after his decease. 

The hoi-ses are small, short, good-looking, and won- 
derfully hardy. Their saddles, like those of the camels, 
are scarcely ever taken off their backs, except when 
they are groomed ; they sleep in them, one of the 
consequences of which is, that you scarcely can ever 
find a horse without a sore back; nevertheless the 
Turks are very kind to all dumb animals. 

Immense iLnbei^ of homeless dogs inhabit the 
streets in all towns of the East ; the Turks never beat 
or teaze them in any way ; on the contrary, they feed 
and caress them. These creatures act as scavengers, 
eating up eveiything eatable that is thrown out with 
the rubbish, and devouring the carcases of animals 
which have died on the way-side, and which the 
Turks never bury or carry away, but leave just where 
they die. They are very harmless animals, never go 
mad, and scarcely ever bite any one ; they have their 
pups in the street, which all the other dogs of the 
neighbourhood respect and protect ; and woe betide 
the poor brute who strays from his own particular 
quarter of the town to another. All the dogs of this 
latter unite to devour him, and he seldom or ever escapes 
alive. They have a good deal of the fox in their looks, 
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but are very good-natorecL The best time for trar 
veiling in Turkey in Europe is A pril, May, October, 
and November. 
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There being scarcely a level street in the city, loco- 
motion on foot is very fatiguing, the passenger being 
incessantly obliged to climb and descend steep hills. 
Cabs there are none, or scarcely any, the few there are 
being useless for visiting many pai-ts of the town ; 
therefore the best thing to do is to hire one of the 
numerous horses that stand about at the street 
corners (you can get one for about six or seven francs 
a day), when the outrunner will serve as a guide and 
interpreter for you at the same time : for ladies who 
cannot ride, there are sedan chairs. Several of the 
streets are like wide flights of steps, no wheeled vehicle 
being able to pass. Everything is carried by hammals 
or porters, men of Herculean strength, with large leather 
cusliions on their backs to place the load upon ; they 
carry prodigious weights. Constantinople is situated 
at the southern extremity of the £ui*opean side of the 
Bosphorus; it is the ancient Byzantium founded by 
Byzas 656 years b.c., has been captured twice, namely, 
in 1204 by the Templars, and in 1453 by Mahommed 
the Second. 

A branch of the Bosphorus divides the town into 
two parts, Stamboul or the Turkish pai-t, and Tophana, 
Oalata, and Pera, the European part This offset 
or bay forms one of the tinest natural harbours 
in the world ; it has been called from time imme- . 
morial the Come d*Or or Golden Horn, and is 
crossed by two large wooden bridges, for passing 
which a small charge is made, which brings in an- 
nually an enormous sum of money to the exchequer. 
One of these bridges especially is continually thronged 
by thousands of people. Nothing is more delightful 
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than to stand here and watch the busy movement of 
the port, always alive with crafts of all nations, 
steamers and men of war of the noblest proportions, 
perfect monuments of naval architecture ; caiques, 
more elegant than the gondolas of Venice, so frail 
that you ai-e obliged to sit perfectly still in the bottom 
of them for fear of capsizing; no mud banks, no 
dirty quays or smoky dirty-looking dredgers bringing 
up their disgusting-looking filth into the broad day- 
light, but a pure azure sea, glittering under the rays 
of a glorious sun, washing lazily the walls of the 
seraglio and the feet of the houses. This inlet forms 
a sure refuge for the largest fleet in the world. Tlie 
forest of masts, the innumerable domes and minarets, 
having for a back-ground the deep foliage of the 
cypress trees, which grow to a great size in the large, 
cemeteries round about the city, form a most enchant- 
ing scene ; but it has often been said, and with truth 
too, I am afraid, that from the deck of a vessel 
Constantinople is, without exception, the finest city 
in the world ; but if the traveller would avoid disap- 
pointment, he should never leave that deck, for 
immediately he sets foot on shore, the illusion 
vanishes never to return. 

It is the third city, in point of population, in Europe, 
counting 800,000 souls, 350,000 of whom are Chris- 
tians. It cannot boast of one single good street, the 
whole city, apparently, being a nearly inextricable 
maze of winding, narrow, dirty, ill-paved lanes. The 
Pera, or Frank quarter as it is called, is about the 
least dirty, all the best shops, caf§s, livery stables, 
ambassadors' residences, and the theatre, where Italian 
opera is occasionally performed, being found in it. 
Pera, and a part of Galata, where the sailors and 
Greeks live, are lighted by gas, but in the remaining por- 
tion of the city you are forced by law to carry a lantern • 
after sunset under pain of arrest. However, Europeans, 
never go into Stamboul at night, it not being safe ; 
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and the dogs, which allow you to pass immolested 
during the day, strange to say, would worry anybody 
in European costume on that side of the Come d'Or 
at night. 

Most of the sights are to be found in Stamboul. ^s 
soon as you have crossed over the bridge of the Yalid6- 
Sultana, you see before you the large mosque of Y6ni- 
Djami ; turn to your right, and then the first street 
on your left will lead you to the Misir-Tcharche, or 
drug bazaar, a wide gallery or covered-in street, very 
sombre, but sending forth the most fragrant odours. 
On either side are the shops or stalls of the vendora of 
musk, hashish, ambergris, sandal, cinnamon, colours in 
powder, and various other articles. Passing right 
through the drug bazaar, which is closed at siuiset by 
massive doors at each end, you ascend the lane in which 
all the turners in wood congregate ; for in the East, all 
the different trades are assembled each in its own part 
of the bazaar or quarter of the town. Then comes the 
great bazaar, which covers an immense space, and in 
which may be foimd nearly every article manufactured 
in the East and in Europe. It is a perfect labyiinth, 
composed of streets, lanes, and squares ; and contains 
merchandize worth mints of money; great quantities 
of precious stones, diamonds, rubies, cai-bimcles, 
and emeralds ; otto of roses, which makes your head 
ache with its faint perfume ; jasmine, bergamot, san- 
dal-wood articles, rose water, satchels of every sweet 
smelling odour ; slippers and boots embroidered with 
gold braid in the most exquisite manner, elaborate 
Persian shawls, <;arpets, and scarfs ; bales and bales of 
flimsy rubbish manufactured in Manchester, with gor- 
geously embroidered ends, or lettered in gold or silver,. 
and of the most brilliant colours, to suit the oriental 
taste. In the arms bazaar, the most valuable depart- 
ment (with the exception perhaps of that containing 
jewellery and precious stones), are to be found 
Damascus blades of the most costly desciiption ; 
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kandjars that pierce cuirasses as they would sheets of 
paper; battle-axes, shields, guns, elegantly embroi- 
dered horse-trappings, and every implement of ancient 
warfare ; in fact, its riches are incalculable. Smoking 
is strictly prohibited within its precincts, and it closes 
at mid-day. The bazaar, in general, opens about 9 
a.m., and closes a little before sunset. Formerly there 
were slave bazaai*s, but they are abolished throughout 
the Turkish empire. The whole of the dealers, with 
the exception of the Turks, are most arrant rogues ; 
and, as a rule, you should never give above one-third 
what they ask ; even then you are probably robbed. 

In the ancient quarter of the Janissaries, or At- 
Mei'dan, are to be seen two or three objects of interest, 
such as the Walled Pyramid, the Burnt , Column, 
Marcien's Column, the Cistern of the Thousand and 
One Columns, underground, completely dry, and used 
as a rope-walk ; in reality, it has only 224 pillars ; 
the Basileia Cistern, built by Constantino, which still 
contains water; the Janissaries* Museum, in which 
are life-flized figures dressed in the various costumes 
of that celebrated military body ; while the walls are 
hung with arms and armour worn by them ; and the 
tomb of the Sultan Mahmoud, with the coffin also 
of Abdul-Medjid*s mother, the Sultana- Yalid€. This 
tomb is modem, and decorated with Ionic pillars; 
around the catafalque is a handsome balustrade, orna- 
mented with mother of pear]. 

The great sight of Constantinople is generally con- 
sidered the Mosque of Saint Sophia. Formerly there 
was great difficulty in gaining admission, a firman be- 
ing required, which often cost JGIO ; now it is the 
easiest thing in the world : any guide will get you in 
for a Medjidi^ or five francs, but it is absolutely 
necessary to leave your shoes at the door. 

This mosque was built by the Emperor Justinian 
in the 6th century, commenced 532, finished 548. It 
is said that be himself was the architect, and two 
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Greeks, named Anthemius de Tralles and Isidore de 
Milet, were commanded to superintend the execution 
of the plans. The materials were brought from all 
parts, for the emperor wished it to be the finest monu- 
ment ever built. Eight columns were brought from 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; columns from 
Osiris, Isis, Delos, Athens, Rome, and even from the 
Temple of the Sun at Baalbek; the bricks for the 
dome were made at Khodes, of an extremely light 
weight. The decorations were of a character perfectly 
unprecedented : all the paintings were on gold 
grounds ; the altar was made of a mixture of iron, 
gold, silver, platina, pearls, and diamonds, all melted up 
together. The candlesticks, vases, and crosses were of 
solid gold ; the table-legs were of the same material. 
The ciborium was surmounted by a golden cupola, bear- 
ing a solid block of gold, weighing 118 lbs., and a cross 
weighing 80 lbs. 10,000 workmen and 200 masters 
were constantly employed during 16 years in the con- 
struction. The amount of money it cost is perfectly 
fabulous ; in fact, Justinian nearly ruined the nation 
with it. 

In 559, an earthquake caused the cupola to fall in ; 
Isidore the younger reconstructed it upon other di- 
mensions. In 1371, another earthquake destroyed 
the cross. It remained a Christian church until ' 
1453, when Mahomet the conqueror took Constanti- 
nople. A great number of people (more than 3,000) 
took refuge within its walls ; but Mahomet rode into 
the church, right up to the altar, and jumping from 
his horse, cried out with stentorian voice, " There is 
no god but God, and Mahomet is His prophet." This 
was the signal for that dreadful massacre which com- 
menced at once ; and scarcely one, old or young, 
man, woman, or child, who had taken refuge within 
its walls, escaped with their lives. This monarch 
erected one minaret, Selim II. another, and Murad 
III. the two on the N.E. In 1847, M. Fossati was 
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ordered by the tben Sultan, Abd-ul-Medjid, to undertake 
its entire restoration ; this was completed in 1849. 

The best place to get a just idea of the magnitude 
of the building is in the centre of the middle aisle, 
from which point it strikes one as being one of the 
graadest of all religious edifices ; nevertheless, I must 
say, and a great many others experience the same 
thmg, I felt a kind of disappointment, for, from the 
great celebrity it has attained, I expected much more. 
It answers in very little your preconceived ideas of 
magnitude and richness of decoration ; certainly the 
Mosaics on the walls have been very magnificent, but 
as the Mahomedans do not allow any living creature 
to be depicted, they have been whitewashed over, and 
the guides persist in destroying them to a considerable 
extent by picking out small pieces to sell to travellers. 
It is built in the form of a Greek cross, 270 feet long 
by 243 feet broad ; the height of the dome is 180 
feet ; the crescent on the top of the dome is 150 feet 
in diameter, and can be seen on a clear day at an im- 
mense distance ; the gilding of it, it is said, cost 
£12,000. Round the walls are suspended large green 
escutcheons, with sentences from the Koran written 
upon them in Arabic letters of gold. On a pillar is 
hung an old carpet, upon which Mahomet used to 
pray. The marble floor is covered with matting ; 
from, the top of the roof are long cords, which de- 
scend to within about seven feet of the ground, having 
ornamented ostrich eggs, crystal globes, horses' tails, 
lamps, <fec., attached thereto. The principal wonders 
shown are the perspiring pillar, which is always wet ; 
the cold window, where there is always a cool breeze ; 
a hoUowed-out stone, said to be the manger in which 
Christ was bom ; and the sparkling stone, a thin slab 
of marble which sparkles when the sun shines upon it. 

They are pulling down all the old houses which 
previously surrounded and hid this fine edifice, so that 
now you can got a fair view of the exterior. 
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Nearly all the mosques are alike, therefore after 
having seen St. Sophia, it is not absolutely necessary 
to see any others ; but if a person has plenty of time, 
he may, at his leisure, visit the following : — 

The mosque of the Sultan Achmed, which is very 
simple, but very grand, and has six minarets. Until 
it was built, none but the Kaaba at Mecca possessed 
six minarets, which caused so much jealousy in the 
holy city, that the Sultan, to satisfy the Inian, oi-dered 
a seventh to be added to the mosque at Mecca. 

The Achmedi^h, siuated on the Atmeidan, built in 
the year 1610. After St. Sophia, this mosque ranks 
first. 

The mosque of Nouri-Osmani^h (or light of Osman), 
containing a red Porphyry Sarcophagus, said to be the 
tomb of Constantine. 

The little St. Sophia, built by Justinian, near the 
sea, to the south of the Hippodrome. 

The Bayezidi^h, or mosque of Bayazet,xlose to the 
bazaar, one of the handsomest in Stamboul. There 
are always a great many pigeons flying about this 
mosque, which are descendants of those bought one 
day by Bayazet from a poor man who was begging ; 
they are pensioned, and no one thinks of molesting 
them. At the other end 'of the square is Bayazet's 
tomb. Not far off are the tombs of the Sultans Murad 
III. and Mahomet III. 

The mosque of Suleiman the Magnificent ; this is 
considered the most beautiful in Constantinople, even 
superior to St. Sophia. It was built by Sinan, the 
celebrated Turkish architect, between the years 1550 
and 1566 ; the cupola is of the same dimensions as 
that of St. Sophia, but is 16 feet higher; it has four 
minarets, from the top of which there is a magnificent 
view. 

The Mohammedi^h, or mosque of Mohammed the 
Conqueror; a very fine building, erected in 1471 on 
the site of the ruins of the church of the Holy 
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Apostles. It contains the tomb of Mohammed within 
its enclosure. And lastly, 

The Yeni-Djami, a new mosque at the end of the 
bridge, built by the Sultana Valid^, mother of Ma- 
homet IV., is a fine large mosque, with two fluted 
minarets. 

The seraglio was built by Mohammed II., and is 
about three miles in circumference, occupying i^e most 
eastern point of Stamboul, or the site of ancient By- 
zantium, OTerlooking the Bosphorus ; it is surrounded 
by crenelated and castellated walls, and has numerous 
gateways, but the visitor enters by the Sublime Porte 
(Bab-Ali), from which the empire takes it name. 
Anybody can enter the outer yard or garden, which is 
planted principally with tall cypress trees, and is very 
badly kept. To visit the flower garden and some of 
the show apartments, a firman is required. There 
were formerly many buildings here and there all over 
the enclosure, but about five years ago, a great fire oc- 
curred, destroying everything save the barracks and 
the large handsome bmlding which now serves as a 
residence for the wives of the late Sultan. The site is 
charming, and the private gardens lovely. 

The At-Meidan, or Hippodrome, is a fine large 
square, 900 feet long by 450 wide ; it was formerly a 
circus, built after the model of the one at Kome by 
Septimus Severus and Constantine. There remains 
nothing now to be seen but Theodosius* Obelisk, a 
monolith of red Syenna (Assouan) granite, 92 feet 
high, and 6 wide at its base, upon which are numerous 
hieroglyphs. The Greek and Latin inscriptions on its 
base state that it was erected on this spot by Proclus, 
in the reign of Theodosius the Great; it occupies the 
centre of the ancient arena. The Serpentine, or Spiral 
Column of bronze, formed by three serpents wrapped 
round one another, the heads of which are wanting ; 
these serpents supported Apollo's tripod in the Temple 
of Delphi and Constantine's Pillar, or walled Pyramid, 
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which is fast falling into decay ; all the gilded bronze 
plates were taken away by the Turks when the city 
fell into their hands. 

The Seraskierat (ministry of war) is a large modem 
building with a very handsome oriental gateway. 
The top of the square tower which surmounts the 
principal building is the highest point of Con- 
stantinople, and consequently the one from which 
the finest view is to be obtained. Any one by giving 
a trifling backsheesh may ascend it and be amply 
repaid for his trouble, for below him he will have 
the whole panorama of the city, Scutari, the valley 
of the Sweet Waters, the Eoumelian territory, the Sea 
of Marmora, and the white peaks of Mount Olympus. 

The Sultan's Palace at Dolma-Baghtchd, on the edge 
of the Bosphorus, is of modem construction, only 
having been built about fifteen years. It is very 
elegant to look at, although said not to display 
any great architectural skill ; the entrance gate is 
nevertheless superb. There is an interior and an 
exterior garden. In the outer one, which everybody 
can see from the road, are two tame leopards with 
which the soldiers amuse themselves. 

Every Friday the Sultan goes in great state to say 
his prayers at one of the mosques. It is not known 
imtii the morning about ten o'clock at which one it is 
to be, but a guide will get to know, and take you on 
the route to see the procession pass. Sometimes he 
goes by water, sometimes on horseback ; he usually 
starts from the palace about 12 a. m. A large 
number of troops form a line on either side of the 
street to the mosque, and the procession is headed by 
a very good military band, conducted by an Italian. 
The troops appear to be very fine, well-built men, 
dressed in a Zouave uniform, and aimed with breech- 
loading rifles. The uniforms of the staff are parti- 
cularly handsome, those of the Albanian aide-de- 
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camps eclipsing all the others. The horses are most 
richly capansoned. The Sultaii Abd-ul-Aziz is a very 
plaiii, stout man, turning grey, with a veiy sleepy 
or even half-intoxicated look. The little prince, on 
the contrary, who is probably about twelve years old, is 
a very good-looking little fellow, and sits his horse well. 
The Sidtan is dressed in the simplest manner, black 
frock coat, waistcoat^ very wide trousers, patent leather 
boots, and a fez, with an aigrette of herons' feathers 
fastened by a cluster of diamonds. Several of his 
wives follow in broughams attended by black eunuchs. 
Most of them are extremely lovely, the Circassians 
having a world-wide celebrity for their beauty. Their 
features may easily be discerned through their white 
veils, which get thinner and thinner every year, and 
only lend an additional lustre to their magnificent 
black eyes. When the Sultan goes by water, he 
uses a most elegant caiq, all white and gold. The 
small kiosque or dais in which he sits in the stem 
of the boat is covered with a canopy of red velvet, 
starred with gold, with four silver balls at the comers, 
and a gold sun surmounting the centre. He is seated 
on a throne, and accompanied by several grandees ; 
the soldiers, of course, remain standing. The caiq is 
of very graceful didiensions, one himdred feet long, 
and is pulled by six and twenty of the finest men 
that can be found, who make it fly through the 
water, passing all steamers and ever3rthing else. 
There are usually three or four of these long caiqs 
immediately following one another, containing all the 
greatest men of the empire; then come numerous 
seven-pair oared caiqs belonging to the different 
pashas : it is really a pretty sight. The moment the 
Sultan takes his seat in the boat, the batteries and the 
ships of war make the air ring and the earth tremble 
witibi their salutes. 
Close to the palace are the cannon foundry and 
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arsenal, wldch have nothing partacularlj remarkable 
about them. 



SCUTARI, 

On the Asiatic coast, immediately opposite Con- 
stantinople, is looked upon almost as a suburb of the 
city, notwithstanding the Bosphorus being a mile 
wide at this spot. Steam ferry-boats ply nearly every 
half-hour between the two sides. About three-parts 
of the way across is a rock upon which is built 
the Virgin's Tower, more generally known under the 
erroneous name of Leander*s Tower. The legend re^ 
lated by the Turks is as follows : — Mohammed-Sultan 
had a daughter to whom he was deeply attached. 
One day a gipsy fortune-teller foretold that she would 
die from the bite of a serpent, upon which he imme- 
diately caused this tower to be built in the Bosphorus, 
and shut her up in it, thinking that no reptile could 
possibly penetrate to her there. However, as she 
grew older, her wondrous beauty became the theme 
of every conversation, until at last it reached the ears 
of the son of the Schah of Persia, who immediately 
became deeply enamoured, and managed to get con- 
veyed to her a splendid bouquet as a token of his 
love. By some fatality or other a small viper had 
hidden itself amongst the flowers and stung her ; 
upon hearing which the young prince, fall of remorse 
at being the cause of such a calamity, presented 
himself to the Sultan, and offered to suck the wound, 
which being done, she recovered, and Mohammed 
gave ^iTn the hand of the fair pidncess in marriage as 
a reward for his courage. 

The town of Scutari itself contains little or nothing 
of interest, but just outside is the celebrated cemetery, 
whose soil is considered sacred on account of Scutari 
being the birthplace of the Ottoman dynasty, and the 
spot from whence Islamism spread itself over Europe* 
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It is an immense forest of gigantic cypress trees, 
nearly three miles long, laid out in large and small 
alleys, with many handsome tombs of some of the 
firat men of the Ottoman empire, most of them 
prefening to be buried here than anywhere else. 
It is the largest in the East, and presents a very 
pretty appearance with its headstones of many colours,- 
some being painted green, some red, some blue, some 
black, with inscriptions in Arabic characters in gold, 
and in the case of men, surmounted by a red fez 
carved on the top, those of the women being pointed 
instead. There is the tomb of a favourite horse be- 
longing to the Sultan Mahmoud, a dome supported 
by six marble pillars. On the right of the cemetery, 
down by the sea, is a large brick building, which 
served as a hospital for our soldiers during the 
Crimean war, and just over the garden-wall is the 
small English cemetery, very beautifully kept, and 
forming one of the prettiest promenades about Con- 
stantinople : it is not very full. There is a large 
obelisk, " erected by the Queen and her people*' to 
the memory of the heroes who succimibed to the efiects 
of their wounds or maladies contracted during the 
Crimean war, and who were buried here. Close by 
is an immense and handsome barrack capable of 
holding ten thousand troops, built and occupied by 
the British soldiers in the Russian campaign of 
1854. 

A visit to the howling Dervishes, who have es- 
tablished their head-quarters in this place, will be 
found very interesting. Their room at Scutari is a 
parallelogram, on the bare walls of which are sus- 
pended tambourines and escutcheons, with verses 
from the Koran written upon them. Near the Mihrab, 
above the cai-pet where sit the Iman and his acolytes, 
the wall is adorned with a sort of ferocious decora- 
tion, which reminds one of a torturer's or inquisitor's 
chamber; this decoration consists of a kind of dart, 
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iiermiiiating with a leaden heart, to which are attached 
chains, stilletto needles, and other arms, <&c. Th6ophile 
Gantier gives a graphic description of the performance, 
somewhat as follows : — ^In front of the Iman were 
placed the Dervishes, repeating together a sort of 
litany; at each verse they moved their heads back- 
wards and forwards, forwards and backwards, in a man- 
ner which, in the long run, caused a sort of sympathy 
between you and them, and almost obliged you to do 
the same. Sometimes one of the Mussulman specta- 
tors, stxipified by the irresistible oscillation, would 
quit his place staggering, join the Dervishes, prostrate, 
and commence to agitate himself like a bear in a cage. 
Soon everybody was on foot. The Dei'vishes formed a 
chain by putting their arms on one another's shoul- 
ders, and began to justify their name by bringing 
&om the bottom of their chests a hoarse, prolonged, 
and most unearthly howling, la Ilah il Allah ! Then 
all the band retired a pace, threw themselves forward, 
by a simultaneous movement, and howled in a dull 
hoarse tone, which resembled the growling of a mena- 
gerie in anger. The bowlings now became roarings, 
the whole of the troup throwing itself back as one 
man, then forward Kke a line of drunken soldiers, 
howling one supreme Allah hou. The exaltation 
-was now at its height : the Iman stood up before the 
Mihrab, encouraging with his words and gestures 
the increasing frenzy. A youth separated himself 
from the group, and advanced to the old man ; some 
acolytes detached from its nail a sort of sharp stil- 
lefcto, and gave it to the Iman, who pierced the cheeks 
of the young fanatic through and through with this 
instrument, without his showing the leaat signs of 
pain. 

Two other fanatics came into the middle of the 
room, naked to the waist. Two of the sharp darts, ter- 
minated by the leaden hearts and chains, were given 
to them, and they began to execute a sort of violent. 
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disorderly aword dance, only, instead of avoiding the 
points, they jumped on them for the express purpose 
of pricking and hurting themselves. 

A pretty little girl of eight years old advanced 
alone towards the Iman. The old man received her 
with a friendly and paternal air. The little girl laid 
herself down upon a sheep-skin on the ground : the 
Iman, with large shoes on, and sustained by two assist- 
ants, got upon this poor child's body and remained 
there for several minutes, then descended from this 
living pedestal, and the little creature arose quite de- 
lighted. Women brought children of three or four 
years old, who were successively placed upon the 
sheep-skin, and delicately trampled upon by the 
Iman. 

A run to the top of Mount Boulgourlou, from 
whence there is a lovely view, only occupies about an 
hour. A visit to Kadi-Keui, the ancient Chalcedoniai 
will nicely fill up your day on the other side of the 
Bosphorus, and you can return in time for a six-o'clodk 
dinner. 

Another agreeable day's excursion for those who 
have the time is to Prince's Island ; a steamer leaves 
the Crolden Horn every morning, and there is some 
very good bathing to be had at this island. 

A place of general resort on Fridays for Mussul- 
mans, and Sundays for Christians, is the Sweet Waters 
of Europe. Kiahat-han6, or Paper-house, is situated 
in a charming valley by the side of the Ba/rhyzes. You 
can either go on horseback by Kassem Pasha, or by 
caiq ; the latter is the most pleasant mode ; there are 
numbers of cafis and musicians. Therapia and Buyuk- 
Der6 are also pleasant days' excursions. The weidthy 
portion of Constantinople migrate during the summer 
months to these places. 

There are about 80,000 caiqs floating in Con- 
stantinople and its environs ; the &res are not very 
exorbitant, but it is necessary to make a bargain 
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beforehand. The Maltese boatmen are the biggest 
thieves in Christendom. There are also steam-boats 
which leave several times a day from the bridge of the 
Sultana- Yalid6 for all the villages on either side of 
the Bosphorusj large steamers for the Black Sea, 
Mediterranean, Adriatic, &c., sevei*al times a week ; the 
Messageries Imperiales (the best) ; Austrian Lloyd's ; 
the Russian Company's ; and the Azizi6 Company's, 
or Egyptians. These last are the finest boats, but the 
worst manned, in fact, dangerous to go by, and always 
crowded with dirty deck passengers. 

The restaurants are not first-rate, but there are seve- 
ral good caf§s and patisseries at Pei-a. The Alcazar 
(the largest) is a French cafe chantant; there are 
others with German and a great many with Turkish 
musicians. The principal theatre is the Theatre 
Naum ; here are perfonned French Drama, Vaudeville, 
and Italian Opera. There is also a very little and low 
theatre, over a caf6 at Galata, where farces in Turkish, 
Greek, and sometimes Italian, are performed. The 
post-offices are in different parts of the town, being 
almost entirely in the hands of the French and Eng- 
lish. The English one is at Galata and the French 
one at Pera* 

The hotels are — Hotel d'Angleterre (Missiri), very 
good, but dear, 18s. a day, without wine or extras, 
which means about 25s. a day ; Hotel d'Orient, much 
cheaper ; Hotel de Byzance ; Hotel Bellevue ; Hotel 
de Pesth (German), about 10 fr. a day. 
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The run through the Sea of Marmora, Dardanelles, and 
Archipelago, is a most delightful trip, and occupies 
about 35 hours. The Egyptian Company Azizi6 have 
some of the finest steamers afloat built by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company's builders, the cabins and 
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deck saloons being fitted up in a manner quite une- 
qualled by any other line; but the crews are all 
Egyptians, with the exception of the engineere, who 
are English, and the restaurateurs, who are mostly 
Italians. Most dreadful accidents occur nearly every 
month, as the Egyptian sailors are the worst in the 
world, and all the oflScers are worse than old women. 
Nobody ought to go by this line who can go by any 
other means; better swim the whole way ; not an inch 
of deck is left for the cabin passengers to walk upon, 
the whole of it being monopolized by filthy deck pas- 
sengers and pilgrims for Mecca, creeping with vermin. 
The sailors themselves are the most dirty, insolent 
vagabonds that it is possible to meet with, who in a 
moment of danger desert their posts, begin to pray 
and place their whole faith in predestination, so that 
in a storm one has not the least confidence in either 
the oiBcers, men, or safety of the ship. The whole of 
the way to Smyrna you have land on both sides of 
you, and that very close, so that, although it blows 
with great violence occasionally, the sea seldom gets 
very very rough ; collisions are most to be feared, as 
the channels in some parts are very narrow. Imme- 
diately after leaving Constantinople you enter the Sea 
of Marmora, then pass a group of small islands, the 
largest of which is Marmara, with a very small popu- 
lation, but possessing marble quarries which are very 
celebrated, nearly every public edifice in the Ottoman 
capital being indebted to them for its material. 

The steamer pulls up at Gallipoli for about an hour 
to take and deliver mails^ goods, and passengers. This 
town is built upon a peninsula^ and was the first to 
fall into the hands of the Turks, in 1357, a hundred 
years before they took Constantinopla The channel 
soon becomes narrower, and at its narrowest is only 
about a mile and a quarter across ; the Cape Nagara, 
on the Asiatic side, marks the exact site of Abydos, 
where Xerxes constructed the bridge across to Sestos, 
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as a passage for Ids army into Greece. It is also the 
scene of Hero and Leander's loves, and the point from 
whence Lord Byron swam the Hellespont, and which 
he has immortalized in one of his poems ; however, he 
was more fortunate than Leander, for Leander was 
drowned, whereas Byron only got a severe cold. 

Two hours later the steamer stops two or three 
hours at a large village called Dardanelles, defended 
by good modem forts ; the channel is only about 
a mile wide at this point, and protected by fortresses 
on either side. It would be very dangerous for a 
fleet to attempt a passage in time of war. The cur- 
rent is always very strong, caused by the Black Sea 
running into the Mediterranean, and sailing vessels 
are obliged to wait for a favourable wind, as it would 
be impossible otherwise to make headway against the 
stream. It is a very pretty sight, after winds have 
been contrary for some time, to see, the moment it 
becomes favourable, two or three hundred vessels 
which have been brought to, immediately spread their 
sails and hurry on their way. You can imagine your- 
self at Cowes again, witnessing the start for a great 
yacht race. 

The next place of any interest is the Island of 
Tenedos. The little town and port, which is the only 
inhabited part of the island, has a very picturesque 
appearance from the sea, built upon the side of a hill, 
and commanded by a triangular fortress. It has a 
population of about 3,000, and is distant from the 
continent about four miles. It is celebrated by Homer 
and Virgil ; is the classic land of poetry and of heathen 
mythology, for in this island it was that the serpents 
entwined the Laocoon and his sons, which subject has 
formed the theme of one of the greatest clief (Tceuvres 
of sculpture, the original of which is in the Vatican at 
Bome, and copies in nearly every great museum in 
Europe ; a very good one is in the Tuileries Gardens 
at Paris. It was here that the Greeks and their fleet 
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concealed themselves when they pretended to abandon 
the siege of Troy. 

After leaving Tenedos, the vessel sights the two 
volcanic summits of the Island of Lemnos, where 
mythology places the forges of Vulcan. Then we 
arrive at the Island of Mytil€n6, M^t^lin, Lesbos, or, 
as the Turks call it, Midullu-Adassi, any of wliich 
appellations is correct. Mi/tUene, or Lesbos, then, has 
played a great part in history, but has had a rather 
tempestuous existence. MaccMre, one of the Heliades. 
took it with Khodes, Cos, Samos, and Ohio, and 
formed a separate government for these islands; it 
was from his son-in-law, Lesbos, who succeeded him, 
that the island took the name of Lesbos. ''It then 
formed part of the Empire of Priam. Ulysses and 
Achilles next sacked it ; it afterwards formed part of 
the Eolian Confederation, then submitted to Cyrus the 
Great, followed Cambyses in his expedition to Egypt, 
Darius in his war against the Scythians, and Xerxes 
in his war against ^e Greeks ; then passed into the 
hands of the Athenians. Lysander, after the battle of 
^gos-Potamos, next subjugated Lesbos. The Mace- 
donians next had possession, after them the Persians ; 
when Alexander, in 334, took possession, Minucius 
Thermus sacked it. Pompey's wife and son, during 
the battle of Pharsala, took refuge upon its shores ; 
Sestus, when beaten by Agrippa and fallen into dis- 
grace with Augustus, retired to it. 

In the eleventh century TzaJchas became possessed 
of it; in 1128, the Venetians ravaged the place; in 
1204, it became French property; in 1355, it was 
given to Francis Gateluzio, the Genoese. Mahomet 
II. conquered it in 1462, since which time it has fre- 
quently been attacked and ravaged, but it has always 
ultimately remained in the hands of the Turks. It 
was the birth-place of Sappho and of several distin- 
guished men, and at one time rivalled Athens in arts 
and learning. The whole of the population at present 
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amounts to about 60,000, and that of the town of 
Mytil6n6 to 13,000. There are in the island a few 
Roman and Grecian remains, but none really worth 
speaking about. The natural scenery of the interior 
is sweetly pretty. The town is fortified by a citadel 
and walls which held Mahomet the Conqueror two 
months in check, but would not now stop a European 
army as many hours. Unfortunately you always enter 
the lovely Gulf of Smyrna at night or very early in 
the morning. Passengers are not permitt^ to land 
before daylight ; when you do land, make a bargain 
with a boatman to take you ashore, and carry your 
baggage to the hotel, which he will do, if you have not 
an unreasonable quantity, for about ten piastres ; if no 
bargain is made, he will charge ten francs ; for at 
Smyrna the boatmen and porters are bigger thieves, if 
it is at all possible, than even those at Alexandria. 

There are only three respectable hotels, but all of 
them very bad ; the best of the three is the Hotel des 
Deux Augustes ; the Hotel de France, in the Hue 
Franque, is better situated than any; the Hotel de 
TEurope, badly situated ; the prices are from 10 to 
15 francs a day. 

SMYRNA, 

THE PEARL OP THE EAST, 

Is the chief city of Asia Minor, both for jjopulation 
and commerce; it numbers about 200,000 inhabitants. 
The whole of the Frank quainter is clean, with nice 
streets, many fairly paved ; pretty houses with elegant 
courtyards, surrounded by orange trees, and having 
fountains in the centre. In some of the streets the 
vines are trained upon treUis work, so as to form a 
tunnel, which is a pretty idea, at the same time being 
most useful, as affording a protection for a short time 
from the ardent rays of the sun. Smyrna was founded 
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by the Amazon :^it<fpva who had previously taken 
Ephesus ; it then became an Eolian colony, and 688 
B.C. formed part of the Ionian confederation. Alyatte 
took and destroyed it in 627, and for four centuries it 
remained a heap of ruins : Antigone and Lysimachus 
rebuilt it. Tr^bonius, one of Caesar's assassins, took 
shelter therein, for which i-eason it was attacked and 
taken by Dolabella. In 178 a.d., Smyrna was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, but was rebuilt by Marcus 
Aurelius. At the end of the eleventh century it was 
taken by the Turkish adventurer Tzakhus, when the 
Grecian fleet, under Jean Ducas, nearly destroyed the 
town once more (1097). Tamerlan sacked the place in 
1402, and in 1424 it was taken by the Sultan Murad 
II., from which time it has always remained in the 
possession of the Turks. 

It is one of the seven places which claim to have 
been the birth-place of Homer. A temple was built 
to his memory, called the 'Onripuov ; and by the side of 
the M61^ (a small river) is also shown a grotto, in 
which he is said to have composed his great poems. 

The town is extremely pretty viewed from a dis- 
tance ; it is built round the bay, and on the side of 
Mount Pagus, extending nearly two miles in length ; 
but, unfortunately, you cannot get a walk by the sea- 
side, as all the houses bathe their feet in the water. 
The Christians occupy the whole of the best part of 
the town, and monopolize the wholesale commerce and 
best shops. The Turks live in the high town exclu- 
sively, and the Jews' quarter is between the two. 
The principal street is called the Rue Franque. The 
bazaar is pretty well stocked with all sorts of 
European and Eastern goods, but it is rather deserted 
in comparison with the one at Constantinople; in fact, 
there is nothing particular to see in Smyrna, and yet 
three or four days may veiy well be spent in getting 
a general impi*ession of the town and its environs. It 
has a more civilized appearance than any other in the 
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East, and, as far as I am concerned, I should prefer it 
as a residence to either Constantinople, Beyrout, 
or any Turkish town. It does a large trade in 
dried fruits, the Smyrna figs being imiversally cele- 
brated ; cotton and tobacco are extensively grown in 
the neighbourhood, and it is the chief emporium of 
the opium trade. The chief means of locomotion in 
the town is the donkey, which, in this part of the 
world, is not the stubborn, unmanageable animal it is 
in our country, but a most willing, docile, and useful 
beast ; he will trot and gallop for nearly a whole day. 
For excursions into the country, there are two short 
lines of railway, built by English companies. 

One of the first excursions to be made on aniving 
at Smyrna is that to the ruined Genoese citadel, at 
the top of Mount Fagus ; there is nothing left save the 
outer walls and towers, which latter are in a good 
state of preservation, and have steps leading to the 
top of them. It is rather a laborious ascent, as Mount 
Fagus, which lies at the back of the town, is very 
steep, and requires about half an hour to reach the 
summit. 

In the centre of the citadel are some ruins of a 
mosque, which mark the site of the first Christian 
church in Smyrna. There are also some subterranean 
caverns, which, at one time, led down to the foot of 
the mountain. From the top of one of the towers the 
panorama is truly beautiful. Far away to the N.W. 
one can see the promontory of Kara-Boumou, and the 
whole of the Gulf of Smyrna ; on the S-W., the 
double summit of the Two Brothers Mountain, and 
the rich vegetation which lies at its foot ; on the E. 
and S.E., tiie towns of Boudjah and Sedi-Keui; on 
the N.E., the Flains of Boumabal. 

At the foot of Mount Fagus, the small river M^lds, 
from which Homer takes his name of the M^l^an bard, 
and the whole of Smyrna with its cupolas, minarets, 
belfreys, cemeteries^ cypresses, arsenal and animated 
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port, all this, combined with the splendour of its sky, 
the mildness of the climate, the surpassing beauty oif 
its gulf, seems to justify its title of Pearl of the "Esst. 

By descending the mountain towards the river, 
you will arrive at the Pont des Caravanes, which 
spans the M6l^ in one very ancient arch, and over 
which all the caravans coming from the interior of 
Asia have to pass to enter the town. A most charm- 
ing picture might be made from the scene viewed 
from the bridge. Hundreds of camels keep contin- 
ually streaming in in long files, each set being headed 
by a camel -driver, and a donkey tied by a cord to 
the head of the leading camel, it being the donkey's 
business to act as guide to these stately, heavily-laden 
creatures. On either side of the road is a Turkish ceme- 
tery, with quaint stones and forests of cypress trees; 
at your feet, on the pebbly shores of the river, camels 
repose \mder heavy loads ; on the right is a sort of 
caf(§ and promenade, where a band plays occasionally, 
and where a variety of costumes may be seen, espe- 
cially on Friday, it being a favourite resort and ren- 
dezvous for the Mussulmans on that day. The camels, 
more than an3rthing else, certainly make you feel that 
you are a considerable distance from Cheapside or 
Hegent Street. The barracks are well built, nicely 
kept, and will hold 3,000 men ; they were erected in 
1854 by the English during the Crimean war. A 
peculiar sight, but not altogether a pleasant one, is a 
Greek funeral in Smyrna. The man's corpse is dressed 
in his walking costume, boots and all, and is carried 
to the church in a coffin with the lid off, consequently 
exposed to the view of every one. 

There is a gas company, but the streets have not 
been lighted for more than two years, owing to some 
dispute between the company and the town. 

There are several good caf6s down by the water's 
edge, many being built on piles in the sea. In two of 
them there is instrumental music by German musi- 
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clans evety evening; there are also two clubs, the 
Oercle du Commeroe and the Casino ; the latter is a 
fine new building, and the caf§ and patisserie on the 
ground floor, which are public, are the best in the 
town. All the great steam-packet offices are in its 
vicinity. 

The Greek population is very handsome; nearly 
:all the great merchants and bankers are of that na- 
tionality. 

Boumabat, a pretty little town at the foot of some 
hills, where the Europeans have built a number of 
modem villas, is well laid out, and has good macada- 
mised roads. It is really quite a pleasant place to live 
at, and very convenient for business, there being trains 
into Smyrna every hour, the journey occupying fifteen 
minutes, or it is only about an hour's drive by the road. 
It is supposed to be built upon the site of ancient 
Smyrna, but opinions diflTer very much in regard to 
this. True it is that a great extent of ground at the 
back of it is covered with heaps of ruins, so much 
so, that it is not possible to. cultivate these particular 
43pots on account of the heaps of loose stones. Many 
English have also their residences at S6di-!Keui and 
Boudjah. 

For the antiquarian the whole of this district will 
have charms sufficient to induce him to make repeated 
excursions, containing as it does many ancient ruins, 
whose origin has been the subject of much discussion. 
There are several tumuH, the principal one said to be 
the tomb of TantalOj also Salop's pond, mentioned 
by Sti-abo and Pliny, and the acropolis. 

The country round about Smyrna is very rich in 
vegetation, and produces sheep with fat tails ; some of 
them are enormous, weighing as much as a stone. 
Smyrna has one little theatre, where the performance 
is generally in Greek, but sometimes in French, and 
occasionally in Italian. Large and ^e steamers leave 
several times a week for Constantinople and the 
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Black Sea, Rhodes, Beyrout, the different stopping 
places on the coast of Syria, and Alexandria, also for 
Alexandria direct; Syra, Athens^ and the Adriatic 
to Trieste ; Syra, Malta, and Messina to Marseilles ; 
and to Liverpool direct several times a month. 

The great excursion in the environs of Smyrna is 
to 

EPHESUS, 

Which may easily be visited in a day, as there is a 
railway to Ayaslouk, forty-eight miles from Smyrna 
and about three from the ruins. The return ticket for 
2nd class, which is very comfortable, costs 17 francs; 
the train leaves usually at 9 a.m. and arrives at 12.15. 
There is no necessity to take a guide with you, as the 
station master at Ayaslouk serves in that capacity; 
he will also procure horses, which cost five francs each 
for the day. It is advisable to let him know by 
letter the day before, so as not to suffer disappoint- 
ment with regard to the horses. The station has a 
refreshment room, where pale ale, cold meat, bread, 
cheese, sardines, &c., may be had for lunch. 

At Ayaslouk itself there are some very interesting 
ruins of a splendid mosque of the fifteenth century ; 
the minaret is built of bricks, and the facade of 
white marble. There is a fortress on a hill, and an 
aqueduct, the pillars of which are built of the white 
marble brought from the ruins of Ephesus; on the 
top of each is a stork's nest, these birds being very 
numerous in the neighbourhood, and held sacred by 
the Mussulmans, who would nearly murder you were 
you to shoot or kill one of them. They are extremely 
handsome, very large, with black and white feathers, 
and so tame that they come within two or three yards 
of the labourers in the fields ; they render very great 
service in picking up and swallowing the venemous 
snakes which destroy so many lives during the summer. 
Mr. Wood, of the British Museum, is making ezten- 
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give excavations, with very good results, all over this 
neighbourhood. 

After leaving Ayaslouk, the first things which call 
for any particular notice are the admirably-sculptured 
tombs which Mr. Wood has just laid bare, about one 
mile and a quarter from the station; then an old, 
well-paved road leading right up to Ephesus, also 
newly discovered; then comes the beautiful temple 
of the Seven Sleepers, in a tolerably good state of 
preservation ; also the tomb of St. John, who lived 
and died here ; the iniins of a temple, which, however, 
is nothing but a vast heap of stones, but some of the 
capitals are exquisitely sculptured. There is a small 
amphitheatre, and out of the side of Mount Prion, 
which is about the centre of Ephesus, is cut the large 
amphitheatre well preserved, and from the top of 
which you obtain a fine view of the whole extent of 
the ruins. On the north is Mount lalessus, on the 
south Mount Coressus, on the top of which are some 
1,300 yards of Lysimachus* walls with square towers 
at intervals ; and on the west the sea. To the south- 
west, on a slight eminence, is to be seen a small square 
edifice generally called St. Paul's Prison, but no cre- 
dence is to be placed in the tale of its being the place 
of the saint's confinement ; it was most probably a 
Persian Vedette. !N^ot far from the amphitheatre, 
Stadium and Agora, which are all close together, is 
one of the principal gates of the city, and here one 
can also distinguish the quays and warehouses of the 
ancient port, for although the sea is four or ^ve miles 
away now, at that time it came right up to the city : 
for we read in Acts (chapter xviii.) that after Paul had 
been preaching to the Corinthians, he came to Ephesus, 
and reasoned with the Jews, but being desirous of 
being present at the feast of Pentecost in Jerusalem, 
he could not stay long, and so sailed from Ephesus 
(verse 21). The port is now at Scala-Nova. 
The celebrated Temple of Diana, one of the seven 
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wonders of the world, was destroyed by Erostrates the 
very night that Alexander was bom. It took two 
hundred and twenty years to rebuild on a much more 
goi^eous scale than the previous one ; in fact, nothing 
like it had ever been seen before. Numbers of silver- 
smiths lived by making shrines for the temple. St. 
Paul brought a great uproar against himself by his 
preaching against idols, as recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles (chapter xix.), where Demetrius, calling 
his fellow-craftsmen together, says (ver. 26, 27), " More- 
over ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but 
almost throughout ail Asia, this Paul hath pei'suaded 
and turned away much people, saying that they be 
no gods, which are made with hands : so that not 
only this our craft is in danger to be set at nought ; 
but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana 
should be despised, and her magnificence should be 
destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worshippeth." 

The Christian Emperors destroyed this wondrous 
temple a second time, with the rest of the pagan 
temples; since when not the slightest trace of it 
has yet been found, not even the site. The remainder 
of the ruins are merely heaps of stone, their character 
being difficult to make out Ephesus was built and 
rebmlt at different times ; it was at the height of its 
prosperity during Lysimachus' reign. Great numbers 
of the pillars, capitals, and marbles are continually 
being brought to Smyrna for building purposes; at 
this present moment a church is being constructed 
abnost entirely of these debris. An examination of 
the principal objects and return to the station take 
about three hours ; but if you would visit the whole 
of the ruins in a scientific way, it would take more 
than double that time. The district abounds in 
tortoises, which are not made use of, as the Mussul- 
man considers them unclean. 

xTwo other excursions may be made, one to 
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AIDIN-GXJZEL-HISSAIl, 

A large town of 35,000 inhabitants, seventy-two 
miles from Smyrna, of very ancient foundation, 
Strabo attributing it to the Argians. The houses 
are nearly all built of wood ; there is a good market, 
several pretty mosques, and a few interesting ruins. 
Four miles from this place is Magnesia of the 
Meander, the ancient rival of Ephesus, built on the 
side of Mount Thorax. According to Strabo, it was 
founded by an Eolian colony. The principal ruins 
are the celebrated Temple of Diana Leucophryne, 
destroyed by an earthquake, and the Gymnasium, 
in a capital state of preservation. On a hill, from 
which a good view of the ruins and plain of Lethoeus 
may be had, stands the Hippodrome. The ancient 
walls of the town, with square towers at certain 
distances, some parts being well preserved, and a few 
other minor ruins^ are what Magnesia of the present 
day offers to attract the tourist. The proper way to 
see these two places is to go down one morning by 
rail to Aidin ; sleep there, do Magnesia, and return 
to Smyrna the next night. 

Winter is a very bad time to visit Smyrna, as it 
sometimes rains for twenty days together. The pas- 
sage to Alexandria direct takes three days and a half, 
and costs fr. 220. 50, first-class. You only lose sight 
of land for twenty-four hours, viz., from Scarpanto, 
the last island of the Archipelago ; it is all calm sail- 
ing until you get clear of this island, and then very 
often you get into a tremendous sea, but nearly all 
the steamers running to Alexandria are fine, large 
safe-going boats, fitted up with every attention to 
ventilation and comfort, and keeping very good tables. 
The entrance to the port of Alexandria is very diffi- 
cult, owing to a long line of reefs running parallel 
with the coast, leaving only very small passages here 
and there ; consequenUy, if you arrive off the harbour 
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at night, you have to lie there, generally in a heavy 
rolling sea, until daylight, as no vessel attempts to 
run in at night, or without a native pilot. You 
perceive the town and coast only a very short time 
before arriving, owing to its being so flat, and the 
colour of the sand ; when you do, there is nothing 
veiy striking : a few forts, a few windnulls, a very 
few palm trees, the merchants' summer-quarters at 
Bamleh, a large lighthouse, the Viceroy's Palace, the 
flat-roofed houses of the town itself, and a great 
quantity of masts, make up the simi total. Here, as 
everywhere else in the East, you have to be put 
ashore in a small boat, the tariff being one franc. 
The customs' officials do not bother you much. It is 
better to take one of the omnibuses to the hotels, as 
the cab-drivers are arrant knaves. 

The best hotels are Abbat's Hotel, Hotel d'Angle- 
terre, and Peninsular and Oriental Hotel ; about 
15 francs a day at each. 

EGYPT. 

This, of all countries in the world, the most interest- 
ing ix) antiquarians, occupies the north-eastern comer 
of Africa, and is situated between lat. 31° 36' and 
24° 31' north, and long. 27° and 31° east It is 
boimded on the east by the Red Sea and Isthmus 
of Suez; on the south by Nubia; on the west by 
the Lybian Desert, or great Desert of Sahara ; and on 
the north by the Mediterranean Sea. It is five 
hundred miles long in a straight line; the breadth 
varies very considerably. In Upper Egypt it is not 
more than four miles in some parts, whilst between 
Alexandria and Pelusium it is a hundred and fifty 
miles wid^. The inhabited and cultivated portion of 
the territory does not exceed twenty thousand square 
miles. The population has been variously estimated 
between two mQlions and five millions and a half, but 
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it is veiy difficult to ascertain anything veiy reliable 
in a country where the census is never taken ; how- 
ever, it is generally believed that three millions re- 
present pretty nearly the whole of the population : 
under Amasis, it is said that Egypt had twenty 
thousand inhabited cities. 

The Nile 

Is formed by the junction of two great streams in 
the Senaar country, 15° 30' north latitude. Bahr-el- 
Arreck, or the Blue Nile, the first discovered, 
descends from the mountains of Abyssinia, where 
it is looked upon as the head of the Nile, to 
the plains of the Soudan, where it unites with the 
other great and longer stream, and consequently the 
true Nile, named Bahr-el-Abiad, or White Nile, 
which was formerly supposed to rise at Donga, among 
the Mountains of the Moon, 7° north latitude, and 
25° east longitude, first discovered in 1840. 

In the angle formed by the junction of the two 
rivers, stands Khartoum, the capital of the Soudan, 
which territory was added to Egypt by Mehemet-Ali 
in 1820 ; it is a miserably poor town to look at, but 
has a great commerce, owing to its admirable position. 
The White Nile brings it all the products of Equatorial 
Africa, and the Blue Nile aU those of Senaar and 
Abyssinia ; and the caravans from Kordofan cross 
those of Eassala and Souakim. It is the great centre 
of the ivory trade. At certain seasons may be seen 
great numbers of large boats, with their enormous 
triangular sails, discharging hippopotamus* and ele- 
phants' tusks, ostrich feathers, precious woods, bidlock 
skins, rhinoceros* horns, cotton, gum, and Indian com. 

You meet in the streets of Khartoum all sorts of 
people, in all sorts of costumes, and some without any 
at all : the European and Egyptian of the most 
brutal type, the Abyssinian, the tall Dinka, the Kor- 
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dofan ^rab, the Turk ; all commercial adTenturera 
and rascals, who cause the worst feeling amongst the 
savages, against what is termed the civilized race, hj 
their want of faith and treacherous acts. 

• It was from Khartoum that Mehemet*Ali started 
his first expedition in 1 839, up the White Nile, on board 
of seven large dahabi^hs, and fifteen ammunition boats, 
composed of 400 Egyptians, commanded by Selim-Bim- 
bachi. They were accompanied by only one European, 
Mr. Thibaut, and did little or no good, only leaving a 
greater hatred to the white race than existed before, 
by their constant thefts, cruelties, and murders. Mr. 
lliibaut relates the following : — " The 6th of January 
was a day of mourning for these districts. Presents 
were brought to us in the morning, and the natives 
followed us at a distance. Some danced, others had 
arrows and lances. Our dragoman affirmed that they 
had evil intentions ; this was the signal for a 
massacre. A non-commissioned officer, accompanied 
by thirty men, ordered his men to fire upon these poor 
unfortimates, and one fell ; the others took to flight, 
and were pursued to the neighbouring villages, where 
numbers more of the natives fell. A lake, in whidi 
these poor wretches threw themselves, was filled with 
dead bodies ; our men came back triumphant. 

'' On the 5th February, the dragoman went out with 
his gun, saw a man from a neighbouring village, who, 
accompanied by his two sons, ten and twelve years 
old, wished to avoid the approach of our boats. The 
soldier called to him ; he continued on his way. The 
soldier quickened his pace, caught him, shot the father, 
took the children, with another soldier, and brought 
them to the boat. They were Nouers, with interest- 
ing features. A few tears fell from their eyes. 

<< On the 22nd we saw at a distance a man and two 
women walking on the road, carrying provisions on 
their heads. The soldiers only awaited the order to 
start in pursuit : the word was given. They soon 
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caught up the poor unfortunate fugitives. The man 
was killed ; the two women were brought to the*boat. 
It was pitiable to see them." 

Numbers of similar outrages might be narrated, but 
these few will be sufficient to give a reason for the 
hatred that the savage has to the white man, as he 
never comes across him but to his disadvantage or 
sorrow. Several other expeditions have since been 
organized, with excellent results. 

Selim-Bimbachi, accompanied by Messrs. Amaud, 
Weme, Sabatier, and several other Europeans, started 
on the 23rd November, 1840, and got beyond the 5th 
degree north latitude, to an island called Tchanker, 
where they found the river impassable on account 
of the rocks in its bed. • They describe the coimtry 
aa being most fertile and beautiful up to this 
place, and inhabited by a fine, manly race of blacks, 
especially the Bari's, who are said to be of enormous 
stature and colossal strength, without clothes, shame, 
or fear. 

In 1846, Messrs. Antoine and Amaud d'Abbadi^ 
made an expedition to the south of Abyssinia, with a 
view to the exploration of the Nile, which added 
still further to our geographical knowledge of this 
wondrous river. 

Many missionaries and ivory dealers have since 
brought us a great deal of information ; for instance, that 
intrepid sportsman, Brun-RoUet, a native of Savoy, 
who, by the way, also made a good living out of it, by 
bartering with the natives for ivoiy, gum, &c., and who 
has since published a very interesting book upon the 
White Nile. Dr. Knoblecher, an Austrian divine, in 
1850, ascended as far as the peak of Lowek, which 
rises out of the centre of the river in the shape of a 
cone, and is covered with trees up to the very simimit. 
After him. Captains Burton and Speke, in their 
voyages from 1856 to 1859, added an immense terri- 
tory to that already explored, discovering the two 
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great lakes of Tanganyika and Nyanza ; and ix) Speke 
the credit of the discovery of the source of the White 
Nile is due. For 500 miles above Khartoum, the 
Nile runs from north to south ; is very wide in parts, 
(two or three miles,) and is studded with numerous 
islands, which, as well as the banks, are covered with 
the most luxuriant vegetation, tropical forests, the 
trunks of the trees being covered with creeping 
plants, bearing the most lovely flowers. Wild beasts 
roam below in the jungle; thousands of monkeys 
chattering away and going through the most fantas- 
tical evolutions amongst the branches ; and birds of 
the most elegant plumage, adding their sweet songs 
to the grandeur and solitude of the scene. 

The Schillouks live on the western bank. Meek 
is their chief ; he resides at Denab ; and no one can 
approach him save on his knees, and with his hands 
full of presents. The men are entirely naked ; the 
women have a small leather girdle round their loins. 
The Dinkas inhabit the right bank. Just above the 
10th degree, a large river, called the Saubat, falls into 
the main stream. Fifty miles above the Saubat, the 
Nile traverses lake N6, into which also runs the Bahr- 
Ghazal or Bahr-el-Adar. The country between the 
Saubat and Bahr-Ghazal is inhabited by the Nouers, 
and is most wretched ; not a tree, bush, or hill to be 
seen, nothing but a succession of unhealthy bogs. In 
their country are to be found the rhinoceros, giraffe, 
and buffalo; and from the lake N6 to the Ban's 
country it is truly extraordinary the number of 
hippopotami which inhabit the river. They are 
hunted by the merchants of Bahr-el-Abyad for their 
tusks and skins. For two or three degrees above the 
lake, the country is still flat, and then the river gets 
narrower, the bogs disappear, and terra flima is 
again the order of the day, with virgin forests, gi- 
gantic trees, crocodiles, hippopotami, serpents, guinea- 
fbwls by thousands, eagles, marabouts, pelicans, 
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herons, flamingoes, gmes, ostriches, ducks, geese, 
antelopes, gazelles, are all to be met with ; and in the 
depths of the forest may be heard the sonorous voice 
of the redoubtable king of beasts, the lion, who flees 
not even at the approach of man, and whom no 
traveller meets for tiie first time without a rather un- 
comfortable feeling. The tiger, leopard, wild cat, and 
hyena also afford plenty of sport for the gun. Elephants 
go about in large herds. Some of the natives trap 
them by digging immense holes, which they cover 
with branches and leaves. The Schillouks, however^ 
hunt them on horseback. Five or six men gallop round 
the elephant, forming a large circle, which they 
gradually lessen; when sufficiently near the animal, 
one of them dismounts unperceived by the elephant, 
whose attention is drawn away by the other hunters, 
gets close up, and plants a sharp lance deeply into his 
stomach ; the elephant immediately turns roimd upon 
him, but his companions follow up the attack, and 
while the elephant charges them, the negro regains 
his horse, who never abandons his master, not even 
when the others have fled. This is repeated until the 
monstrous animal falls from the loss of blood. 

The whole of the Nile between 6° and 1 2° is in- 
habited by the Diaka race, which is considered the 
finest on the White Nile. They shave their heads, 
all but a small tuft on the crown, which they orna- 
ment with beads ; the whole of their full dress consists 
of anklets and armlets made of ivory, copper, or iron ; 
they also tattoo themselves. The costume of the women 
consists of two animals' skins, tied round the loins, 
with little bells, beads, rings, <bc., suspended behind. 
The women do all the hard work, while the men mind 
the flocks and go gossipping. 

One of the last explorers of the Nile was M. G. 
Lejean, charged with a mission to the Soudan by 
Napoleon III. He arrived at Khartoum in 1860, by 
way of Souakim, on the Red Sea, Karsala, and Gue- 
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daref ; got together a small escort of twenty men, and 
started by boat on bis upward journey, but when he 
reached Gondokoro he found ilie country in such a 
state of excitement, owing to the plunders and bar- 
barities of the slave-dealers, that his escort would not 
go any farther, under which circumstances he came 
down the river again, and went up the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
which he explored to its source. One example will 
be sufficient to illustrate the way in which these mer- 
chants of Khartoum, without belief or honour, with 
their bad passions all uncurbed, these monsters of the 
civilized race, treat the poor negroes, whom they kid- 
nap from their homes and families. M. Lejean relates 
that an interesting little gurl of eight years old, whom 
he had seen at a friend's house in Khsotoum, told him 
her little history, which was as follows : — *^ I am fix>m 
the village of Fatouar, near the Great Water, in the 
tribe of Faouer. My father was not at Tokoul when 
the whites came and took my mother, me, and my 
little brother, who was still at the breast, and they 
pushed us into the boat, which started immediately. 
My little brother was ill and cried, which annoyed the 
whites ; they menaced my mother and ordered her to 
make him oease^ Mamma did what she could, but as 
the little one cried still, a man got up with his gun, 
killed my mother, and threw them both into the 
water." 

The length of the Nile from AJexandria to the 
second cataract is 1,133 miles ; to the first cataract or 
division of Egypt with Nubia, 1,074 ; of course, this is 
counting all tibe windings ; but for a distance of 800 
miles in a straight line, the Nile has not a single tri- 
butary. As it very seldom rains in Egypt^ nature has 
filled up the want by biinging the rains of other 
countries to it by means of a periodical overflow of 
the Nile, which inundates the whole of the country, 
deposits a thin layer of mud over all the land, which 
serves as manure, and carries life and prosperity into 
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the district. It is eyident that as each layer is de- 
posited the soil must become higher, but the bed of the 
river also becomes higher in the same proportion as the 
land, as part of the deposit covers the fields, part remaioB 
in the bed, and the remainder goes out into the Mediter- 
ranean. No further proof is required than the fact 
that the pedestals upon which ai'e raised the two 
colossi at Koumah are five yards below the surface. 
The edifice beside the obelisks at Louksor would, in 
the present day, were it excavated, be covered to a 
height of five yards by the overflow. It has been esti- 
mated by clever engineers that the rise of the soil is 
about four-and-a-half inches per century. All through 
the Valley of the Nile is to be found a depth of eight 
or nine yards of soil, under which are sea-sand and 
rock. The mud is of a brown colour, and becomes 
sufficiently hard for building purposes. 

To distribute such a munificent, gift, numberless 
canals have been cut, so as to carry its sweet waters 
to all parts of the territory. Each village has its own 
canal, which is not allowed to be opened but at a 
certain and proper time. People are not allowed to 
cut trenches to receive the water until it has attained 
a certain height, otherwise some lands would be too 
much, whilst others would not be sufficiently inim- 
dated. Throughout Middle Egypt there is an artificial 
canal, the Bahr Yousef, connected by numerous small 
streams with the Nile, and which carries fertility into 
the valley of Fayoum, In Lower Egypt there are 
several artificial canals, in addition to the two 
branches, the Eosetta and Damietta. It is estimated 
that out of all the water that flows into Egypt during 
the three months of June, July, and August, not 
above one-tenth reaches the sea, so well is it hus- 
banded. Napoleon wrote at St. Helena with regard 
to Egypt : — " In no coimtry has the Government so 
much influence on public prosperity : if the Govern- 
ment is good, the canals are well cut, well kept, the 
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laws for irrigation are executed with justice, the inun- 
dation is wider; if the Goyemment is bad, vicious, 
or feeble, the canals are blocked up with mud, the 
ditches are badly kept, the laws of irrigation trans- 
gressed^ the principles and system of inundation im- 
peded by the sedition and the interests of individuals 
or localities." 

By a perusal of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Seneca, we find that the ancients invented all sorts 
of reasons for this overflow. Strabo says that they 
guessed it was caused by the rains which fell in 
Ethiopia, but now there is no further doubt upon the 
matter. The heavy rains commence falling in Abys- 
sinia in April, and last until the end of August; the 
Nile's increase in Egypt begins, but very impercep- 
tibly, about the month of May, or four weeks after the 
commencement of the rains. At the end of June 
it rises rapidly, ipitil the end of September, at which 
time a whole country under water presents a peculiar 
appearance. 

But nothing can be finer than to go to the citadel, 
or, better still, ascend the great pyramid in the month 
of August, and witness the great deluge — villages, 
with small causeways leading from one to another, 
groves of fruit trees, palm forests whose heads alone 
appear above the waters, and on the horizon the 
mountains closing in the enchanting scene. 

About the beguming of October the river begins, 
to retire slowly until January; fix)m February to 
May it is at its lowest. The water which overflows 
is very discoloui*ed, being charged with a thick ferti- 
lizing sediment which it deposits on the land. The 
analysis of it is as follows : in 100 parts, there are 
0.48 alumine, 0.18 carbonate of lime, 0.9 carbon, 
^0.4 carbonate magnesia, 0.6 oxide of iron, 0.4 silica, 
"0.11 pure water. The water contains four parts of 
deposit to 1,000 water. 

The times of inundation have not changed, for 
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Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus give precisely the 
same periods. 

• At the end |of June, as the rise becomes rapid, 
the water turns green, then dark red, and when it has 
subsided, to a deep blue. Pliny states that the most 
favourable height for the river to attain is 16 cubits 
or 24 feet ; when it rises to more than that, it does 
harm; when it only I'eaches 12 or 13 cubits, great 
distress is caused in the country. From a long series 
of observations, it has always been known, from the 
increase in the river, what sort of harvest might be 
expected in the ensuing yeai\ At Memphis the kings 
placed a measure, on which the height of the wateir 
was marked and made known to the remainder of 
Egypt. 

The same thing is still done, the nilometer at old 
Cairo marking the increase, which is announced daily 
by criers all over the city. The day on which it 
attains a certain height is held as a feast day, and 
one of great rejoicing. 

The heathens erected a nilometer in the temple of 
the god Serapis, to whom they ascribed the over- 
flowing of the river. Constantine had this pillar 
removed to Alexandria, which caused great conster- 
nation, the people averring that, by reason of the 
wrath of Serapis, the Nile would rise no more. Julian 
caused it to be brought back after a lapse of time, 
during which, nevertheless, the inundations had not 
ceased to take place as before ; but Theodosius had it 
removed once more. 

There are certain high lands which are not reached 
by the waters, to supply which defect, canals are cut 
and the land irrigated by means of the saky^h or 
shadoof: the saky6h is simply a large wheel with 
a number of earthenware jars attached, and turned 
by oxen, sometimes, but rarely, by camels. The 
shadoof is a leather bucket suspended like a swing 
between two uprights, attached by cords, and worked 

H 
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by men who cause it to dip in the water, and, in the 
backward movement, empty it at the highest point 
into a channel cut for the purpose of transmitting 
it from one part of the field to another. The shadoof 
of Middle and Upper Egypt is slightly different, being 
a bucket as before, at the end of a long pole balanced 
across a bar and two uprights, with a largo stone at 
the other end, to counterpoise the bucket when full, 
the same as used in some of the wells in France. 

The Nile, where it passes the cataract at Assouan, 
as far as Esneh, is enclosed in a very narrow valley, 
having a chain of granite mountains on either side 
(the Arabian and the Lybian chains). From Esneh 
to Keneh it gets slightly wider ; from thence to Cairo 
it is about 15 miles in width, except through the 
valley of Fayoum, where it is some 40 miles across. 
In this valley is a large lake 30 miles long. The 
mountains now become calcareous as far as Cairo. 
The Valley of the Nile is enclosed everywhere by 
deserts, — on the west, the great sand desert of 
Sahara ; on the east, the hilly, stony desert of Egypt, 
extending to the Red Sea ; and on the north-east, the 
sandy plains of the Isthmus of Suez, which separate 
Asia from Africa. The greatest distance of the 
Egyptian Nile from the Red Sea is 125 miles, the 
least 70 miles. The width of the river in Upper 
Egypt is about 1,300 yards ; in Lower Egypt it is 
not much more than half that. 

The fall from the first cataract to Cairo is about 
seven inches in a mile; from Cairo to the sea not 
much more than two inches. About ten miles below 
Cairo, before precipitating itself into the sea, the Nile 
divides itself into two branches, one called the 
Rosetta and the other the Damietta branch, at which 
point the mouths are 75 miles apart. The island 
formed between the two streams is called the Delta, 
owing to its similarity in shape to that Greek letter : it 
is also the ancient land of Goshen mentioned in the 
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Scriptures. The limit of the inundations is perfbctly 
Tisible, as you can stand with one foot on ike most 
luxuriant vegetation and the other on the desert. If 
hy any means the course of the Nile could be changed, 
or if it could by a miracle be dried up, Egypt would 
at once form part of the dreary sandy solitudes which 
surround it, as no living creature or plant coidd 
possibly exist. This river is consequently the very 
life of the country. 

EgTpt is divided into three parts,— Lower Egypt, 
Bahrich of the natives, which extends fix)m the sea 
to a short distance above Cairo, the capital ; Middle 
Egypt, extending as far as Manfaloot, called Yostani 
by the natives, capital Benisouf ; and Upper Egypt, 
or Said in Arabic, which extends to about a mile 
beyond Philse, above the first cataract, where there is 
a ruined wall marking the division of Egypt from 
Nubia, capital Assouan or Syena. 

Productions of the soil : — 

There is no country in the world where the soil is 
so productive as in Egypt, and that too, with so little 
labour. As soon as the waters have retired, the farmer 
has only just to turn the earth over, and throw on 
a little sand to counteract the rankness produced; 
the weight of the seeds buries them in the soft soil. 
They usually sow in October and November : a few 
weeks afterf the land is teeming with riches, and in 
March and April the first harvest is gathered in. 
The second crop is generally doura, mai's, t&c, and the 
third, lettuces, cucumbers, and fodder for the cattle, 
which are fed upon cut straw, beans, and barley, 
during the inundations, and turned out into the fields 
from November till the end of March, where they 
grow and fatten very rapidly, the pastures being so 
good 

The crops consist of com, rice, tobacco, great quan- 
tities of sugar-cane, cotton, castor oil, lentils, Unseed^ 
peas, and beans; safi&on, colza, indigo, opium, and 
hennah for dying purposes. H 2 
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The cotton plant lasts from two to four years. The 
palm trees, which are the principal ones in the 
country, there berug but few others, only produce 
fruit after the foiuiih year ; they flower in May ; the 
wood is used for building purposes, and the leaves 
for making baskets. There are likewise sycamores, 
acacias, and a few olive trees in the Fayoum district 
only, where the vine is also cultivated. 

The animals are ; the horse, used exclusively for the 
saddle, small but very handsome, very enduring and 
good tempered ; mares are moi^ valuable than horses, 
because they breed and do not neigh; the camel, 
the mule, and the ass, as beasts of burden. The 
Egyptian donkey is a useful little animal, very 
AvUling and fast. Buffaloes and oxen are used in 
husbandry and for turning the sakyehs. The sheep 
are fine, producing good wool. There are a great 
many goats, a few wild boars, gazelles, wolves, hyenas, 
jackals, cix)codiles, eagles, vultures, kites, hawks, 
pelicans, storks, flamingoes, spoonbills, cormorants, 
herons, hoopoes, geese, ducks, plovers, the sacred 
white ibis ; indeed, plenty of sport for the gun every- 
where. 

The climate is excessively dry, and may be con- 
Hidered on the whole good. In Upper Egypt it 
scarcelv ever rains more than once in a twelvemonth : 
iu Middle Egypt five or six times ; and in Lower 
Egypt, especially at Alexandria, at least twenty times 
during the year. The temperatui'e sometimes in the 
winter in this latter town faUs as low as 2° above 
freezing ; at Cairo, 6° ; and in Upper Egypt, rarely 
below 20°, and is as high as 45° centigrade in the shade 
in summer. At Cairo it rises to about 38° in summer, 
when all the Europeans leave and go down by the ' 
sea-side at Kamleh, near Alexandria, where there is 
-always a sea-breeze, and where it is considerably 
jCooler. Between April and May the khamsin blows, 
JK>]iietimes for three days together, which is very 
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trying to the European ; but what is more terrible 
still is the simoun, which blows at times between the 
end of May and October. It is most oppressive ; the 
air is filled with dust and sand, and is as hot as if 
coming from a furnace ; you lose every bit of energy, 
and become thoroughly prostrate. Luckily, it rarely 
or ever lasts for more than a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes, were it to continue for an hour, 
none but the very strongest could survive. On 
its approach, the sky turns red, clouds of dust 
come from the desert, the cattle sigh and moan, even 
the birds droop their tails, and all nature seems as if 
it were paralyzed ; respiration is impeded, and if by 
exertion you attempt to take a deep breath, the lungs 
become fiUed with a fiery air which almost causes 
suffocation. 

Upper Egypt is considered more healthy than the 
remainder of the country, although warmer; but a 
European cannot spend many summers in it without 
injury to his health. Children (European) born hei^e 
never thrive ; even the child of a native Egyptian by 
a European father seldom reaches its twelfth year. 
The Mamelukes, who lived and governed the country 
so long, have not left a single descendant. It is the 
finest country in the world for consumptive people to 
winter in, but then they must go up as high as 
Thebes at least, or, better still, above the first cata- 
ract ; for to remain in Cairo is no better than to go 
to the South of France. The proper way is to hire 
a good dahabi^h, being carefid to see that the doors 
and windows fit perfectly close ; if a musician, put 
on board a piano, which may be hired at Cairo ; take 
a good stock of books, secure a pleasant, congenial 
companion, and you will live like a prince. 

The diseases peculiar to the country, and which the 
traveller has most to fear, are diarrhoea, dysentery, 
affection of the liver, and ophthalmia, caused by the 
fine sand with which the air is usually filled. It is 
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truly extraordinaiy the number of people, old and 
young, even children in arms, which one meets who 
are totally or partially blind. Intermittent fever is 
very virulent and frequent at Alexandria, owing, it 
is said, to the proximity of the lake Maroeotis. Simple 
fevers, bilious and gastric, are prevalent everywhere. 
Skin diseases also are numerous amongst the natives, 
the most common being the itch and Medina worm. 

The population may be divided into four races, Arabs, 
Copts, Turks, and Europeans. 

The Arabs are the descendants of those who fol- 
lowed Amrou when he conquered Egypt, and who 
established themselves all along the Nile in the year 
640. They form by far the largest proportion of the 
population, at least twenty to one, and may be subdi- 
vided into three classes, — ^the Fellah, or farmer, living 
in the country ; the Awlad-el-Beled, or citizen ; and 
the Bedouin, or child of the Desert. 

The Fellahs are of middle height, and very mus- 
cular (you seldom see a corpulent Arab), a very civil, 
inoffensive, hard-working set of men, living upon little 
or nothing, two or three doura cakes, and occasionally, 
as a great luxury, an onion or two, with water as 
beverage, being all they require. Their clothes, when 
they wear any, consist of a cotton shirt, sometimes a 
pair of short white cotton drawers, and a boumous, 
or Mecca cloak; their dress and living altogether 
costing about £2 per a,nnum. The women wear a 
kind of long blue dressing gown, open down the 
front, exposing the breast, and along piece of cloth 
of the same material on the head, which, when they 
meet any men, they draw round their faces, and hold 
with their teeth to hide their features. They have a 
very dignified walk ; and an Egyptian woman with a 
water-jar on her head is a very graceful study. They 
scarcely ever wear shoes, and they paint their lips blue, 
tattoo their chins, arms, <&c., and stain their nails with 
hennah. The children, male and female, are allowed 
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to run about naked, that in is the villages, until the 
age of puberty. In warm weather the men usually 
work quite naked. 

As for their morals, the less said about them the 
better; but I do not think that either falsehood or 
dishonesty foi*ms any part of their vices : it is true 
they will sometimes try to get an exorbitant price for 
an article, but once a bargain is fairly made, it will 
be honestly adhered to. One of the great annoyances 
is the continual cry for backsheesh, but, after all, so 
little satisfies them, they are always so ready to do 
anything for you, and if you give them a copper or 
two more than was agreed upon or than they ex- 
pected, they dance for joy, and seem so thoroughly 
delighted, that really I think you get more than your 
money's wor^h in the pleasure you afford to these 
poor simple-minded men. Gratitude is one of their 
great traits, and from my own experience I respect the 
Arab, and iind greater pleasure in having anything to 
do with him than with many of his more enlightened 
brothers of Europe, as he combines honesty, civility, 
willingness to oblige, and gratitude, which are qualities 
very difficult to find united in the same person in 
Europe. 

The Bedouins are the Arabs with no fixed resi- 
dences, who scour the Desert, stopping travellers, 
across the dreary solitudes, making occasional raids on 
the flocks of the poor Fellahs', who are close to the 
Desert, dealing ostensibly in horses and cattle, but 
in reality living by plimder. They are continually 
making war between themselves, and are very vin- 
•dictive, carrying their vendetta down to the third and 
•even fourth generation. If one of them happens to 
be murdered, his nearest relation is pledged to take 
the life of his murderer, and he is considered dis- 
graced until this has been accomplished ; should the 
murderer die by some other means, then the vendetta 
falls upon his nearest relation* 
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Every person not belonging to their tribe is looked 
upon as an enemy, and as an object of plunder ; but if 
you once enter one of their tents and eat with them, 
you are regarded as a respected friend, and any theft 
or incivility offered you by any one of the party 
would be looked upon as a crime, and punished by the 
tribe as such. Nothing hurts a Bedouin's feelings 
more than to offer him remuneration for accommo- 
dation or food which you may have had in his tent. 
They levy a tax upon caravans passing across their 
track. For traversing some parts of their country you 
are obliged to apply to a Sheik, or chief, who, for a 
certain sum per person, guarantees you a safe conduct; 
in which case you can go with the gi*eatest confidence, 
the contract always being most faithfully performed. 
If you should be obstinate and try to run the gauntlet 
without his assistance, the odds are twenty to one that 
unless your party is very large and well armed, you 
will be, if not absolutely murdered, at least robbed of 
every stitch you possess. A Bedouin sometimes mar- 
ries the daughter of a Fellah, but he would never give 
his own to anybody but a Bedouin. 

The Arabs that live in the large towns are more 
civilized, and not so dark in colour as the Fellahs or- 
the Bedouins ; they follow various trades, and are very 
quick at learning to do anything, and picking up a 
smattering of languages ; in fact, all the way up the 
Nile, as far as the first cataract, it is rare not to meet 
with several donkey boys and little dealers in the 
bazaars, who speak a little English, French, or Italian, 
and not amcommonly all three. 

The Copts are the true Egyptians, or descendants of 
the subjects of Ptolemy and Sesostris. There are only 
160,000 of them, 10,000 of whom live in Cairo. 

They are Christian Eutychists, Eutyches having 
given his name to a sect which believes in the Divine 
nature only of Christ. They are of the white race, 
dress the same as Turks, and are good accountants ;. 
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in Egypt thej are especially employed as book-keepers, 
receivers, and correspondents, the Arabs and Turks 
being excessively bad arithmeticians. They are veiy 
similar in disposition to the Jews, that is to say, they 
have a great love of gain, no consciences, and keep 
bad faith. 

The Coptic language is no longer taught or used, 
except in their religious ceremonies ; and it is very 
rare to meet with anybody being able to speak or 
write it fluently ; it is, notwithstanding, the language 
by which the hieroglyphics have been deciphered^ 

The Turks only number about 10,000, and are most 
cordially detested by the whole of the Egyptian popu- 
lation, who will not mix with them at all. The Euro- 
peans become moi*e numerous every day ; it is esti- 
mated there are about 25,000 in Alexandria and 
Cairo. Nearly the entire wholesale business is monopo- 
lized by the English, the retail trade being left to the 
French, Greeks, and Italians. All the high posts iu 
public works, instruction, and science are filled by 
Frenchmen. In nearly every village up the Nile may 
be found one or more Greeks, keeping small caf§s, and 
selling wines and spirits. All the managers and 
engineers of the Viceroy's numerous sugar factories are 
French, and there are always in winter a great many 
Americans and English, either for their health or 
as tourists. The Jews are not numerous, 5,000 or 
6,000 only, nearly all residing in Cairo and Alex- 
andria. 

Dancing girls, serpent-charmers, story-tellers, and 
egg-hatching, are features peculiar to the country. 

The dancing girls are the courtesans of Egypt ; they 
will either come to your house or you may go to 
theirs ; they usually dance in fours. Some of them are 
far from being plain, and are very richly dressed in 
the finest Damascus silk, quantities of jewellery, and a 
handsome head-dress made of gold coins in the form 
of a small helmet. They do not make any elegant 
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steps or skip about much ; on the conti^ry, the dance 
consists of a sort of quadrille, which is walked through, 
but accompanied by the most violent and extraor- 
dinary contortions of the body. At one part of the 
performance they pretend to have been stimg by some 
venomous reptile, and divest themselves of their clothes 
one by one, until they have nothing left but a thin 
gauze covering, which scarcely hides their nakedness. 
It is at Keneh and Esneh that they may be seen to 
the greatest perfection, they having been expelled 
thither from Cairo. 

The serpent-charmers are men that travel about 
from place to place catching serpents, of which the 
natives have a great dread. Immediately one has been 
seen in a house, the charmer is sent for, and by sim- 
ply pronouncing the following words — " I abjure you 
in the name of Allah, if you be above or below us, 
come out; I abjure you by the greatest of names; if 
you obey, show yourself; if you do not die ! die ! 
die ;" strange though it may seem, it is nevertheless 
true, that the serpents come out from their hiding- 
places, and allow themselves to be taken by the 
charmer without hurting them, and he puts them in 
his basket. 

The story-tellers are men who frequent cafes, and 
entertain the habitu6s with most marvellous tales, 
taken for the most part from the History of Antar, 
the Adventures of Abon-Zeia, the Bomance of Zahir, 
and one or two other similar poetical productions. 
The Arabs seem to listen with the greatest attention, 
and when a tale is finished, a collection is made, which 
amounts to a veiy few coppers. An interval elapses, 
during which time the principal features of the tale 
lure discussed with as much earnestness as if it were 
all gospel ; also the relative merits of this or that 
story-teller, when the conversation is put a stop to 
by the entertainer sti-iking a few chords on the inatru- 
ment with which he accompanies hmiself, if he has not 
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an assistant, and he then commences another story* 
The tale is told in a nasal strain, half spoken, half 
sung, though in a Teiy animated way, and with a 
great many gestures and a good deal of tact ; then he 
commences another story. 

Artificial egg-hatching is very extensively practised 
from the end of December to the end of April, the 
great heat which reigns in the other months necessi- 
tating a suspension of the operation. The ovens are 
heated to the natural heat of the hen, so that at the 
end of twenty-one days the chickens come out as 
strong as if hatched by the old bird ; about one in five 
of the eggs is a failure. Pliny states that the ancient 
Egyptians used warm dung in the place of ovens for 
the same purpose. There are a great many ovens at 
Ghizeh, where the traveller may witness the operation, 
which is rather amusing. When the birds begin to 
come out of their shells, first you see their little 
heads appearing through the shell, then half their 
bodies, and next the little beggars come out altogether, 
making their way across the hundreds of eggs by 
which they are surrounded, looking as pert and as 
lively as if they had been long acquainted with the 
world. 

Another peculiarity of the country is the beehives 
which the boatmen on the Nile carry with them. The 
bees go on shore during the day gathering their honey 
along the banks, returning to the hives at night. 

We are told that Egypt at one time was considered 
the most renowned school in the world for arts, 
sciences, wisdom, and politics. Lycurgus, Solon, Plato, 
Pythagoras, Homer, &c., &c., all went thither to com- 
plete their studies; and the Old Testament informs 
us that Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. Their Mercuries filled the land with 
wonderful inventions, and their books were conse- 
crated and stamped with a divine authority. All 
inventors of anything useful were liberally rewarded* 
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They were the first that diBOovered astronomy as a 
science, and diyided fche year, from the remotest 
ages, into 365 days six hours. They also understood 
geometry and surveying. As for engineering, we have 
abundance of evidence in the pyramids, obelisks, &c., 
to what perfection they had brought it; for our 
greatest engineers of the present day are puzzled to 
make out how they could ever have transported and 
raised the ixomense weights which they did. Their 
knowledge of architecture was very connect; their 
temples testify to the degree of perfection which 
painting, sculpture, and all other arts had attained 
in those days. They were not even ignorant of the 
science of medicine, and certain fixed rules for the 
treatment of diseases, dictated by long practical ex- 
perience and observation, were laid down by the law 
and sacred works. Any doctor losing a patient 
through wilful or careless neglect of these rules was 
answerable with his life; on the contrary, if he adhered 
to them, all was well. This prevented a great deal of 
quackery. 

At present there is a very good medical school 
established at Cairo, directed by a Frenchman, Dr. 
Burgui^res-Bey. 

The University of Cairo is considered the best in 
the East, even better than the one at Constantinople, 
for Arabian literature, jurisprudence, and Mussulman 
theology. 

Egypt was the first country that had public libra- 
ries ; at present there are a great many, attached for 
the most part to the mosques. The works contained 
therein treat principally of theology, jurisprudence, 
and grammar. There are two scientific societies, the 
Egyptian Literary Association and the Egyptian So- 
ciety, whose libraries are not only open to members, 
but are also accessible to strangers. 

Except the professors and a few of the higher class, 
the learning of the Arabs is of a very elementary 
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kind. Most of the laxge shopkeepers just knqw how- 
to read, write, and do a very little arithmetic ; others 
content themselves with reading only, and employ 
Copts, or some of the rising generation, which is better 
taught than it used to be, to keep the books. Among 
the lower and farming class, education is quite out of 
the question. In the villages there are generally one 
or two individuals who do all the reading and writing 
of the neighbourhood. These men earn a scanty living 
by it, but are looked up to as superior beings by their 
less privileged brethren. 

In the towns the religious societies have primary 
schools gratis, which begin to be well attended. 

Thei*e is a military school at Cairo, directed by a 
French officer, also another at Alexandria, where 
there is likewise a naval school, directed by an £}nglish- 
man, and at Kala't-Sai'dieh there is an engineering 
school. 

The standing army consists of about 25,000 men, 
reduced now to 15,000, dressed something like the 
French soldiers, all well armed with European rifles, 
sad having a martial appearance. Several of the 
officers are French. There are about 3,000 cavalry, 
•comprising cuirassiers, lancers, and hussars : the cuiras- 
siers are Nubians, wear chain armour, and are very 
fine, powerful men. 

In Mehemet-Ali's time, who was the first to raise a 
regular army in Egypt, it numbered 160,000 men, 
but of course this was entirely out of proportion with 
the resources of the country. 

The army is raised by conscription. The navy is 
not very considerable, but nevertheless they have a 
few fine vessels of English build, purchased within 
the last seven years ; but they are not of much use, 
as the Egyptians make very bad sailors. There are 
a hundred or more steamers belonging to the Viceroy 
which ply up and down the Nile, as post boats, passen- 
ger boats, goods boats, and yachts in the Viceroy's 
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O'wn service, the crews of which all form part of the 
navy. 

llie present Viceroy, or as he is now called bj his 
new title, Khedive, is Ismail-Pasha, nephew of the 
late Viceroy, Said-Pasha^ who died in 1863. He was 
bom at Cairo in 1830, and is the son of Ibrahim-Pasha 
who, in 1841, led his father's (Mehemet-Ali) army 
so victoriously through Syria, that it made the Sultan 
fear even for his throne at Constantinople ; and with- 
out doubt, had not Europe interfered, he would not 
only have thrown off Egypt's vassalage to the Porte, 
but would have also annexed Syria, Turkey's most 
valuable Asiatic province. Ismail was sent to the 
Etat-major school at Paris to be educated, where he 
remained until 1849, being openly opposed to the 
government of Abbas-Pasha. He was accused in 1853 
of being privy to the assassination of one of the court 
favourites, but was fully acquitted. He then held 
high appointments under the government of Said- 
Pasha. In 1862, he acted as regent during his uncle's 
visit to Europe, and the exhibition of that year in 
London. As soon as the Viceroy returned, he was 
entrusted with the command of 14,000 men to put 
down the rebellion which had broken out on the frontier 
of Soudan, which he did in an incredibly short space 
of time. 

At Said Pasha's death, in 1863, Ismail came into 
power. His uncle had commenced a great many 
useful i*eforms, which he has followed up, and bids 
fair to be one of the most enlightened rulers that 
Egypt has had in modem times. He has imdertaken 
the culture of cotton and sugar on a large scale, and 
whereas formerly the raw produce had to be exported 
and re-imported manufactured, he has it all done at 
home, the cotton manufactories being at Zagazig, 
bordering the sandy wilderness of Suez ; and the 
sugar refineries, which are as large and handsome as 
any in Europe or America, being at various places 
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along the Nile. He is considered to be the richest 
man in the world. The government is in reality a 
despotic one, but nevertheless acknowledges the 
Suzerainty of the Porte. Its political relations with 
the Ottoman empire were clearly defined in the 
treaties of 1840 and 1841. 

The Viceroy is to the Porte nothing but Governor- 
General of Egypt, having no right to any other title or 
precedence but that which it confers, but it is hereditary 
in his family, not to the eldest son of the reigning 
Pasha, but to the eldest representative of the family. 
This regulation, however, the present Khedive has 
succeeded in getting set aside, and his son will there- 
fore govern after him, instead of his brother, now 
living in Paris, much to the latter's disgust. 

The Khedive levies taxes, and administers justice, 
in the name of the Sultan ; but he is obliged to pay 
£320,000 a year to the Porte, and the Court of Ap- 
peal is at Constantinople. He has a right to coin 
money, but with the effigy or signature of the Sultan 
stamped on it. The prayers for the Sovereign in the 
mosques are for His Majesty the Emperor of the 
Turks. 

There are only three ministers, those of Foreign 
Affairs, of War, and of Finance. The Privy Council 
is composed of seven members, who accompany the 
Khedive. 

The titles are Pashas, Beys, Effendis, and Aghas. 

At Alexandria and Cairo there are mixed tribunals 
of commerce, to judge cases between Europeans and 
natives, composed of two-thirds Mahometans and one- 
third Europeans, the Vice-President being European. 
Except in commercial matters, the European is not 
amenable to Egyptian law, but is tried by his consul. 
(The laws are now undergoing a great change.) After 
the tribute to the Sultan, the expenses of the army 
and of the administration of affairs are paid ; the re- 
mainder of the revenue belongs to the Khedive, who 
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does as he thinks proper with it, undertaking in- 
dustrial enterprises, making new roads, canals, fortifi- 
cations, and various improvements. 

History. 

The ancient history of Egypt is very obscure, and, 
to say the least, extremely uncertain. Its own his- 
torians would have us believe that first gods, and then 
demigods, ruled the land for more than 20,000 years. 
Manetho, the Egyptian high priest, in his history, the 
facts of which he pretends to have copied from Mer- 
curius, and memoirs in the archives of the Egyptian 
temples, enumerates to the reign of Alexander the 
Great no fewer than thirty dynasties, which, if 
successive, would represent a period of at least 5,300 
years ; but then his history is disputed by many learned 
men. The general conclusion come to is that these 
kings did not live one after another, but that they 
were contemporaneous, and reigned in different parts 
of the country. 

However this may be, a nearly correct line may be 
traced from the establishment of the Egyptian 
monarchy by M6n^s, or, as the Scripture styles him, 
Misraim, son of Ham, or Cham. In 2188 B.C., or 
181 G of the year of the world, Champollion fixes the 
date as 2782 rc. of the Thin dynasty ; for there were 
four principal dynasties, those of Thm, of Thebes, of 
Memphis, and of Tanis. 

After the attempt at building the Tower of Babel, 
we are told that Cham, who was the second son of 
Noah, went into Africa, and had four children, Cush, 
Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. Cush settled in Ethiopia, 
Misraim in Egypt, Phut went to the westward of 
Egypt, and Canaan to the land of Canaan. There 
weie sixteen dynasties from Misraim to the conquest 
of the low country by the shepherd kings from 
Arabia or Phoenicia (called Hyscos), 2084 B.C., but 
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the kingdom of Thebes existed till the reign of 
Sesostris. These kings reigned 260 years. 

In 1920 B.C., Abraham arrived with Sarah his 
wife; the king Pharaoh, hearing of her surpassing 
beauty, had her taken away from her husband, believ- 
ing that she was only his sister. 

In 1825 B.C., Thethmosis, king of Upper Egypt, 
expelled' the shepherd kings, and added their do- 
minions to his own. Amenophis I. succeeded him, 
and left several monuments which exist to the present 
day; for instance, those in Nubia at Senmeh and 
Amada, at Kamak, at Medinet Habou, the obelisks 
at Alexandria, and the Lake Mceris at Fayoum. Next 
came Amenophis II. and Amenophis III., who built 
the palace at Luxor. 

In 1728 B.C., Joseph was brought a slave into 
Egypt ; and, as the Bible teaches us, raised himself to 
supreme power. 

In 1722 B.C., Sesostris or Rameses reigned. 

In 1706 RC, Jacob took all his family into 
Egypt; and the Israelites settled themselves in the 
land of Goshen. 

In 1577 B.C., Rameses-Miamum i^eigned, and op- 
pressed the children of Israel veiy grievously, by 
placing task-masters over them, and making them 
build the treasure cities Pithom and Kameses, in 
which to preserve com and other products ; his reign 
lasted 66 years. 

In 1571 B.C., Moses was bom in Egypt. 

In 1510 B.C., Amenophis, the eldest son of 
Bameses, came to the throne. In his reign the. 
Israelites departed out of the land, and he himself 
was drowned in attempting to follow them across the 
Red Sea. 

In 1491 B.C., Sesostris the Great began to reign. 
He was the greatest conqueror of ancient times, and 
formed no less a project than to conquer the world ; 
not to keep jwssession of it, but merely for the 

I 
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pleasiu'e of subduing so many nations. Before start- 
ing on liifl expedition, he managed, by his justice, 
generosity, and obliging conduct, to win the hearts of 
all his subjects at home, so that he had nothing to fear 
from them during his absence ; he also gained the 
aflfections of his soldiers, who were all, to a man, ready 
to shed their last drop of blood in his service. His 
army consisted of 600,000 foot, 24,000 hoi-se, and 
.27,000 armed chariots, commanded by 1,700 picked 
officers, all of the greatest bravery and capacity. He 
first invaded Ethiopia, which he made tributary ; he 
then fitted out a fleet of 400 sail on the Red Sea, with 
which he i^oon conquered the whole of the islands and 
towns along the coast. He then overran Asia, and 
advanced further into India than either Hercules, 
Bacchus, or Alexander ever did. He subdued the 
countries beyond the Ganges as far as the ocean ; the 
Scythians as far as the river Tanais; Armenia and 
Cappadocia also formed part of his conquests. Hero- 
dotus states that he saw monuments of his victories 
in Asia Minor from one sea to the other, with the 
following inscription, "Sesostris, king of kings and 
lord of lords, subdued this country by the power of 
his arms." His empire extended from the Danube to 
the Ganges. The scarcity of provisions in Thracia 
stopped his further inroad into Eui'ope ; and so, after 
nine years* unchecked career of victory, he returned to 
Egypt laden with the spoils of nations, numberless 
captives, and greater glory than any man had ever 
won. 

In his time lived the celebrated Mercury, whom the 
Greeks called Trismegistus, i.e., thrice great, and 
who taught him the art of governing and politics ; 
and to him Egypt owes almost every art. When at 
home, Sesostris employed all his energy and vast 
wealth in the welfare of the nation. He caused a 
hundred temples to be erected as monuments to his 
Tictories ; he raised, in every part of Egypt> hillocks 
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on wHch to build villages, so that the inhabitants and 
cattle might be secure against the inundations of the 
Nile. From Memphis to the sea he cut canals for 
the convenience of trade, and fortified the coast from 
Pelusium to Heliopolis as a protection against the 
inroads of the Arabians and Syrians ; and all this, as is 
recorded on his monuments, without burdening the 
people. 

He treated his conquered kings and princes, as a 
rule, with great courtesy and generosity, but at cer- 
tain times they were obliged themselves to bring the 
tribute due to the great king. When he went to the 
temple, or entered his capital, he used to pride himself 
on having the horses taken from his car, and having 
these lords and sovereigns of other nations harnessed 
four abreast in their place. At the latter end of his 
life he became blind, and destroyed himself in the 
33rd year of his reign. 

In 1457 B.C., Pheron succeeded his father, but 
^nothing great is recorded of this monarch. 

In 1327 B.C., Mceris, a wise and good king, ruled the 
land. 

In 1204 B.C., Proteus reigned. 

In 1082 B.C. Cheops or Saophis ruled, and built the 
great pyramid; he reigned fifty years. After him 
Cephren or Sen-Saophis, his broker, held the reins of 
government, and built the second pyramid. After 
Cephren's death, Mycerinus, eldest son of Cheops, 
reined : he was just the op^te to his father Jad 
uncle, being as lenient and beloved as they were cruel 
and detested. He it was that built the third or small 
pyramid. Asychis next reigned, and made the law 
which ordained that a man borrowing money should 
give the dead body of his father as security, whi<}h if 
he failed to redeem, he and his children for evermore 
woxdd be deprived of the right of buriaL He also built 
an immense pyramid of bricks, which he looked upon 
as far superior to any which had been built before, 

I 2 
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for he caused tlie following inscriptioii to be placed 
upon it : — " Compare me not with pyramids built of 
stone, which I as much excel as Jupiter does all the 
other gods." 

In 1013 B.C., Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Solomon, king of Israel. 

As no doubt everybody knows, Pharaoh was a 
name given by the Egyptians to all their kings. 

In 978 B.C., Sesach ruled : during his reign Jero- 
boam fled fi^om Jerusalem to Egypt to avoid Solomon's 
wrath. When this latter died, Jeroboam returned to 
Syria, and won ten tribes from Kehoboam (Solomon's 
son), over whom he set himself up as king. In 971 
B.C., Sesach started with 60,000 horses, 1,200 chariots 
of war, and multitudes of Lubims, Sakkiims, and Ethio- 
pians, to attack Jerusalem. He took all the strong 
places in Judah, and plundered Jerusalem of all its 
treasures, including the 300 shields of gold which 
Solomon had made. 

In 941 B.C., Zerah, king of Ethiopia and Egypt, made 
an expedition against Asa, king of Judah. His army 
consisted of 1,000,000 men and 300 chariots of war; 
Asa's was only a handful in comparison, nevertheless 
he completely defeated and routed Zerah's multitude. 

During the reign of Anysis, Sabacus, king of Ethiopia, 
entered and conquered the kingdom, over which he 
ruled fifty years, at the end of which time he volun- 
tarily retired to Ethiopia, and Anysis, who had hidden 
himself and was perfectly blind^ retook possession of 
his thix)ne. 

In 719 B.C., Sethan the high priest began to reign. 
Sennacherib, king of the Arabians and Syrians, en- 
camped wilji a numerous army at Pelusium; the 
Egyptians refused to fight against him. However, 
Sethan managed to get together a very few of the 
dregs of the population, and, relying upon the gods, 
marched against him. Herodotus relates a rather 
doubtful story, that the night before the battle a 
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prodigious number of rats entered the camp of the 
Assyrians, and, knawing their bow strings and the 
thongs of their shields, rendered them completely 
defenceless. Sethan attacked them, when they were 
obliged to fly, leaying heaps of slain behind them. 
Sethan caused a statue of himself, holding a rat in 
his hand, to be set up in the temple of Yulcan, and 
upon it the inscription: — "Let the man who beholds 
me learn to reverence the gods." Up to the reign of 
this king the Egyptian priests computed 341 gene- 
rations of men, which, allowing three generations to 
u century, would make up a period of 11,340 years. 
Sethan reigned fourteen years, and was succeeded by 
Tharaca, the last of the Ethiopian kings, who ascended 
the throne in 705 b.c., and died in 687 B.C., having 
consequently reigned eighteen years. 

A period of two years now elapsed without the 
people being able to agree upon a king, during which 
time the country was in a frightful state of anarchy, 
but in 685 b. c, twelve noblemen agreed to divide 
the land into twelve different parts, stipulating that 
«ach should govern his own district as he thought 
best, and binding themselves by frightful oaths not to 
:attempt to invade or take possession of each other's 
dominions. An oracle had foretold that he among 
them that should offer his libation to Yulcan in a 
brazen bowl should reign solely over Egypt. During 
fifteen years the harmony of the band was never 
troubled ; they therefore, to celebrate such a happy 
circumstance, resolved to build at a common expense 
the famous Labyrinth, which should be to posterity 
a monument pf their concord. It was built at the 
southern end of Lake Moeris, near the town of 
Crocodiles, and was a collection of twelve palaces 
imiting with one another, containing 15,000 rooms^ 
interspersed with terraces, ranged round twelve halls 
that disclosed no outlet to ^ose who went to see 
them. There were the same number of buildings 
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underground, wMch were intended for the burial 
places of the kings, and for keeping the sacred croco- 
diles, which were worshipped bs gods. 

At one of the periodical sacrifices offered in the 
Temple of Yulcan, a gold bowl for the libation was 
presented to each of them save one, but as a twelfth 
was wanting, Psammetichus, without thinking, sup- 
pUed its place by using his brazen helmet ; the others, 
remembering the prophecy of the oracle, held council 
together, and agreed to exile him to the fenny dis- 
tricts to secure themselves against attack. 

After several years, some Ionian, Grecian, and 
Carian soldiers were wrecked on the coast. Psam- 
metichus, thinking this a good opportunity to revenge 
himself, made a league with them, and with their aid, 
and that of others whom he enlisted in his service, 
gave battle to the eleven kings, whom he defeated, 
remaining himself sole possessor of Egypt. 

He then entered Palestine with a large army, with 
a view to adding it to his dominions, but AJeotns, 
anciently one of the £ve capitals of the Philistines, 
stopped him by sustaining a siege of twenty-nine 
years (the longest on record), before it fell into his 
hands. He died in 616 B.C., and was succeeded by 
his son Kechao, who commenced a canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez, from the Mediterranean to the Bed 
Sea, in which work 120,000 men perished Having 
oonsulted an oracle, who answered that, should the 
oanal be completed, it would open a passage for the 
barbarians to enter Egypt, he abandoned the project 
He then fitted out an eaqpedition of PhceniGian ma- 
riners for the exploration of the coitfriB of A&ica» 
who sailed throng the Straits of Babelmandel, round 
the C9fe of Good Hope^ up the West Coast, throo^ 
ike Stndts of Gibraltar, and retomed to Egypt by the 
Meditenranean, after a cmise of three years' dnratioiiy 
tihsreby diaooTering the passage of the Gbpe two 
tlMRMHDd one hundred years before the Portagoefle 
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Yasco du Gama, who takes credit for being the first 
discoverer. 

At the head of a lai^e army he pushed forward to 
the Euphrates to give battle to the Babylonians and 
Medes, defeating on his way Josiah, king of Judah, 
whom he encountered at Megiddo, or Magdolus, near 
the Jordan, and who died of his wounds at Jerusalem 
directly afterwards. He defeated the Babylonians, and 
returned to Egypt three months after his departure. 
Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, king of 
Babylon, deprived him of all his conquests from 
Egypt to the Euphrates. He reigned sixteen years, 
and was succeeded in the year 600 B.C. by his son 
Psammis, who only reigned six years. 

In 594 B.C., Apries, son of Psammis, called in 
Scripture Pharaoh Hophra, came to the throne. He 
reigned with varying fortunes for twenty-five years, 
but was finally defeated and strangled in his own 
palace at Sais, by order of Nebuchadnezzar. In 
570 B.C., Amasis, a man of low extraction, succeeded 
to power; he governed his subjects with wisdom, 
built many handsome temples, especially at Sais, of 
which place he was a jiative. He conquered Cyprus, 
married a Greek woman, and permitted the Greeks 
to establish themselves at Naucratis. In his reign 
Pythagoras came to Egypt to study, and there im- 
bibed his doctrine of the metempsychosis, or trans- 
migration of souls. 

B.C. 625, Psammenitus followed his father, but only 
remained on the throne six months, for Cambyses, 
king of the Persians, pursued him as far as Memphis, 
where he entirely defeated him. At first, he allowed 
him an honourable pension, but afterwards ordered 
hini to be put to death. Egypt remained for one 
hundred and ninety-three years in the hands of the* 
Persians, who governed it with great severity. In 
332 B.C., Alexander the Great subdued it, and founded 
the city of Alexandria. Ptolemy Lagus, or Soter, 
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succeeded Alexander. Under this prince and his imme- 
diate successoi's Egypt regained its previous splendour 
and magnificence, and remained for three centuries the 
fieivoured seat of art, science, and commerce. A great 
number of magnificent temples were built at Den- 
derah, Thebes, Esneh, Edfou, Ombos, and Philse. 
Euclid and Appolonius were professors at the Academy 
founded at Alexandria in 284 B.c. In that year, in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the Septuagint 
translation of the Bible was made. !Next followed 
Ptolemy Euergetes, 246 B.C. ; Ptolemy Philopator, 
222 B.C. ; Ptolemy Epiphanes, 205 B.C. ; Eupator, 
181 B.C.; Ptolemy Pbilometor, 181 b.c. ; Ptolemy 
Philopator II., 146 B.C. ; Ptolemy Physcon, 146 b.c. ; 
Ptolemy Lathurus, 117 b.c. ; Ptolemy Alexander, 
107 B.C. ; Ptolemy Alexander IL, 81 b.c. ; Ptolemy 
Neos Dionysos, 81 b.c. ; Cleopatra, 52 B.c. After the 
battle of Actium, in which Antony and Cleopatra 
were beaten by Octavius on the 2nd of September, 
31 B.C., Egypt became a Boman province, the feeble- 
ness of the last sovereigns of the Macedonian dynasty 
very much facilitating the conquest. The Homans 
ruled over Egypt until the year 640 a.d., during 
which time Christianity was introduced Pagan wor- 
ship held its ground pretty fairly until the year 
389 A. D., when Theodosius issued his edict to demolish 
the temple of Serapis at Alexandria as well as the 
temples and statues in every town in Egypt. At 
this time the key to the hieroglyphs was also 
lost, and only re-discovered fourteen centuries later 
by Champollion. In 640, Amrou, general of the 
Caliph Omar, expelled the Romans from Alexandria ; 
great numbers of Arabs came and settled therein. 
Amrou wrote to Omar, " I have taken the great city 
of the West. It is impossible to enumerate the 
variety of its richness and beauty, and I shall content 
myself with observing that it contains 4,000 palaces, 
400 baths, 400 theatres or places of amusement, 
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12,000 shops for the sale of vegetables, and 40,000 
tributary Jews." 

In this year the Mahometan i^ligion began to take 
root amongst the natives. 

868, Achmed-ibn-Touloun, a governor of Egypt, de- 
clared it an independent state ; but in 906 A.D., the 
Caliphs of Bagdad regained possession. 

In 935 it was once more declared independent by the 
Turkoman Achchid-Mohammed-ibn-Takadj. 

In 968, the Sultans of Western Africa took Egypt, 
and founded Cairo, luider the name of Fostat. 

In 1171, the Turkomans expelled the Caliphs; 
Salah-Eddin-ibn-Eyoub, chief of the Kurdes, took 
possession of the throne. This is the famous Saladin 
of the Crusades celebrity ; he instituted the corps of 
Mamelukes. 

1218, the Crusaders took possession of Damietta. 

1249, Saint Louis was made prisoner on his road 
from Damietta to Cairo. 

1250, The Turkomans were expelled by the Mame- 
lukes, who raised one of their own cdiiefs to the 
throne, with the title of Sultan, and maintained their 
power 267 years, during the whole of which time the 
country was wretchedly governed, there being nothing 
but a series of intestine wars and crimes. Forty- 
seven Mamelukes reigned in this interval, nearly 
every one of whom came to a violent death. 

In 1517, Selim, Sultan of Turkey, totally defeated 
the Mamelukes, and put their last Sultan to death, 
but he still allowed them to have a voice in the 
government; for he formed a council of twenty-four 
Mamelukes, presided over by a Pasha appointed by 
himself. 

The Turks held Egypt for a period of 281 years, 
until the year 1798, when the iS.'^nch Kepublic sent 
an army commanded by Napoleon Bonaparte to in- 
vade the ooimtry. On the 21st of July of that year, 
he fought the celebrated battle of the Pyramids, in 
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which he slew 7,000 Mamelukes, the finest and 
bravest portion of the Egyptian army. On the 1st of 
August the memorable nayal engagement at Aboukir 
took place, in which the French fleet was entirely 
destroyed by the English under Nelson. 

1799, the army drove the Mamelukes through 
Upper Egypt into Nubia, and conquered the whole of 
Upper and Middle £^ypt. In July the allied Turks 
and English were defeated in the battle of Aboukir. 
In August Bonaparte was obliged to return to 
France, and left the command of the army to General 
Kleber. 

On the 24th of January, 1800, Kleber was forced 
by the English to sign the treaty of £1-Arish, which 
stipulated that the French should immediately 
evacuate Egypt ; but owing to some treachery on the 
part of the English government, the armistice was 
broken. In the same month 60,000 Turks advanced 
upon Cairo, when a handful of French entirely dis- 
persed them at Heliopolis. 

On the 14th June Kleber was assassinated at 
Cairo, and Menou took his place. In 1801, General 
Abercrombie was sent out with an English army to 
oppose the French, which mission he so well fulfilled, 
that, on the 29th of August of the same year, he forced 
the French to capitulate at Cairo, and to evacuate 
Egypt, which they did on the 14th September. 

As soon as the French and Engliish had left the 
country, the Mamelukes who had escaped into Nubia 
returned, and the same state of anarchy prevailed 
which had formerly existed ; but in 1806 Mehemet- 
AH came to the rescue. His career was rather an 
extraordinaiy one. He was an Albanian peasant, en- 
tered the army, and, by his intellect and courage, soon 
became a marked man ; and in 1806 the Porte ele- 
vated him to the dignity of Pasha, which, by excep- 
tion in his favour, was made hereditary in his family. 

In 1807 the English made an attempt upon 
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Alexandria, under pretext of protecting it from a new 
inrasion of the French, but they were repulsed by 
Mehemet-Ali 

In 1811 Mehemet invited all the Mamelukes, of 
whose power he was jealous, to a grand entertainment 
at the citadel in Cairo, when he had all the gates 
closed, and gave the order for a general massacre ; 
every Mameluke perished, save one who is said to 
have jumped his horse over the parapet down a tre- 
mendous height. 

In 1816 Ibrahim Pasha, second son of Mehemet-Ali, 
made an expedition against the Wahabis, whom he 
entirely subdued after two years' fighting. 

In 1820 Ibrahim Pasha conducted ano^er expedition 
on the Upper Nile, and annexed the country as iar as 
the Senaar districts, which is now called Egyptian 
Soudan, Khartoum being the capital. 

In 1831 this same Ibraliim overran Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Arabia, when he was forced by the Euro- 
pean Powers to make peace in 1833. 

In 1839 Ibrahim again attacked the Turks, ad- 
vanced into Anatolia, and even threatened Constanti- 
nople, when the European Powers again interfered, and 
stopped him in his glorious career. In the new treaty 
it was stipulated that the government of Egypt should 
be hereditary in Mehemet's family, but that they 
should still acknowledge the Suzerainty of the Porte. 

In 1848 Mehemet became imbecile, and Ibrahim, 
his eldest son by adoption, (for Toussoun-Pasha was 
in reality the eldest,) became Viceroy, but died four 
months after ; his nephew Abbas-Pasha succeeded. 
The next year, Mehemet-Ali died also. 

In 1854, at the death of Abbas-Pasha, Mohammed 
Said Pasha became Viceroy, but dying in 1863, he 
was succeeded by his nephew Ismail-Pasha, the 
present Khedive. 

Amongst the ancient Eg3rptians the priests held the 
next rank to the kings, and had a great deal to do 
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with the government of the people, as they were the 
best educated men in the country. The kings used to 
ask their counsel upon all serious matters. It was 
they who first instituted festivals in honour of the 
gods. The festival of Bubastus was attended usually 
by upwards of 70,000 persons from all parts of the 
land. The fea«t of ligfate was performed Vt Sais, and 
all persons who did not go thither to be present were 
obliged to illuminate their own homes. When an 
animal of any kind was sacrificed, the High Priest 
used to lay his hands upon its head, and, loading it 
with imprecations, would invoke the deities to bring 
all the calamities which threatened Egypt upon this 
victim. The Egyptians were exceedingly superstitious, 
and worsHpped all sorts of gods, but the two principal 
ones were Orsiris and Isis, supposed to represent the 
sun and moon, likewise the white ibis, dog, wolf, cro- 
codile, cat, ox, &c. If any one killed a crocodile, cat, 
or ibis, he was punished with death. Diodorus states 
that he saw with his own eyes a Koman accidentally 
kill a cat; the populace were so enraged that they 
followed him to his house, and notwithstanding the 
king's intervention, they killed him. The bull Apis 
was so reverenced that magnificent temples were 
erected to him, and when he died the whole country 
went into mourning ; a most pompous funeral was 
awarded him, which cost the country XI 1,000, an 
enormous simi in those days. When the obsequies 
were over, they immediately sought after another bull, 
which was always difficult to find, as it was necessary 
for him to possess certain distinctive features, the 
principal one being a white crescent on his forehead, 
the mark of a beetle on his tongue, and an eagle on 
his back. As soon as he was found, mourning ceased, 
and nothing but rejoiciags were heard throughout the 
land ; he was brought to Memphis, and there installed 
in all his pomp. 

It has been said that the golden calves which Jero- 
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boam set up in the kingdom of Israel, and the one 
made at Sinai by the Israelites, were imitations of 
the god Apis, owing to their residence in Egypt. 

The Egyptians believed that, when the body died, 
the soxd passed into the body of an animal : if the 
person had been wicked, it was confined in the body 
of some unclean animal to expiate his sins, and that 
after some centuries it again lived on the earth in a 
human form. The reason for the worship of the seve- 
ral deities is supposed to have been the benefits which 
these animals conferred upon man : for instance, the 
ibis, because he expelled the winged serpents; the 
crocodile, because he is supposed to have defended 
Egypt from the incursions of the Arabs ; the ichneu- 
mon, because he destroyed the eggs of the crocodile, 
and thereby prevented a too great increase of that 
animal. This little animal always waits till the cro- 
codile is away, then he breaks its eggs, not to eat, but 
merely to destroy them, and it is also said that when 
the crocodile sleeps, which he always does with his 
mouth open, the ichneumon leaps into his mouth, gets 
down into his stomach, destroys his entrails, and eats 
his way out again ; the ox is worshipped for its utility 
in husbandry ; the dog for his skill in hunting and 
guarding houses ; the sheep for its wool. 

The Egyptians paid great respect to their dead, and 
spent vast sums of money over their funerals and em- 
Imlming. As soon as a person died, the relations put 
on mourning, did not wash themselves, or indulge in 
any luxury whatever, for a period varying from forty 
to seventy days. 

The embalming was a very expensive operation, 
when the value of money in those days is taken into 
consideration : for instance, it cost a talent of silver, 
or £137. 10s., to embalm a person of rank. The 
brain was drawn through the nostrils by persons 
expert in the operation ; a hole was made in the side 
of the body by means of an Ethiopian stone, which 
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was as sharp as any of our surgical knives, for the 
purpose of emptying the intestines, the cavities being 
filled with spices and sweet-smelling drugs. The 
people who performed this part of the operation were 
looked upon with disgust, and had to escape from the 
house by the backway or as best they could, otherwise 
they were pursued by the idlers, hooted and pelted 
with stones ; but not so the persons who then em- 
balmed the body ; on the contrary, they were very 
well thought of. These people filled the body with 
cinnamon, myrrh, and various spices ; wrapped it in 
lawn filets, glued together by a prepared gum and 
cnisted over with perfumes. It was next placed in 
an open chest the exact size and somewhat the form 
of the body, and then delivered to the relations, who 
kept it either in their houses, or placed it in their 
sepulchre, supposing them to have one. Thus pre- 
pared, even tJie lineaments of the face, the hair, teeth, 
«fec., were preserved and resisted the action of the 
atmosphere, as witness the mummies three or four 
thousand years old, which may be foimd in large 
museums. 

Before a man could be interred he was publicly 
tried by an assembly of judges, to see whether he 
left a good or a bad name behind him. These judges 
crossed to the other side of a lake in a boat, the cox- 
swain of which was called Charon. This fact gave 
Orpheus, and other Greeks after him who had been 
in Egypt, their ideas for the invention of the fiction 
of Charon's boat. There was a public accuser, and 
if he were able to prove that the defunct had led a 
wicked life, then burial was refused ; but if, on the 
contrary, he failed to prove this, then his memory was 
revered, and an honourable burial was allowed. 

But all the Egyptians did not embalm their dead : 
some buried them in the earth, and others again btimt 
them on a funeral pile. 

On the sarcophaghi were hieroglyphic inscnptions, 
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which, as is well known, is a system of writing 
by means of figures of animals and other things : it is 
entirely symbolical, and each figure, by certain rules, 
expresses a sound or articulation, derived from the 
E^ptian name of the object represented. 

ALEXANDRIA, or EL-ISKAKDERIA, 

The commercial capital of Egypt, was founded 332 
years before Christ by Alexander the Great, whose 
body was brought from Babylon to be buried within 
its precincts. The Lagides there established the seat 
of their empire, built splendid monuments, and founded 
the celebrated library which was soon without a rival 
in the world, containing in the time of the Caliph 
Omar 700,000 volumes. By his order they were all 
wilfully burnt : " For," said he, " if these books only 
contain what is agreeable to the Koran, the Koran 
suffices without them ; whereas, if they contain things 
contrary to that holy book, they can only be pro- 
ductive of harm." Aristotle taught philosophy in 
this city. 

The lighthouse, which was built on the eastei-n ex- 
tremity of the island of Pharos, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter, was looked upon as one of the won- 
ders of the world. Homer makes mention of this 
island of Pharos. Ptolemy Soter united it with the 
town by a jetty which was called the heptastadium, 
because it was seven stadia long; it divided the 
i-oads in two, and thus formed the new and old ports. 
This jetty has now become an isthmus, 500 yards 
wide, upon which is built the Turkish quarter of the 
town. The town and its monuments suffered severely 
in the year 48 B.C., when, after the battle of Pharsala, 
Cleopatra's charms detained Caesar seven months at 
Alexandria, where he was besieged by the partisans 
of Ptolemy Dionysos. At this time its population 
amounted to no fewer than 600,000 inhabitants. There 
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St. Mark suffered martyrdom. In the year 389 
Theodosius destroyed the temple of Serapis. 

The city continued to dedine in prosperity and size 
until 875, when Achmed-ibn-Touloun, thinking it 
necessary to destroy the ancient walls which encom- 
passed too great a space of ground, built some new 
ones of far less circuinference ; but from 1640 Alex- 
andria went down so rapidly, that in 1770 scarcely 
anything remained but the Turkish part on the 
Isthmus, comprised between the two ports, whose 
population was little more than 8,000. 

The French expedition under Bonaparte, and the 
influence of the English in 1798, brought new life and 
Activity into the country ; in that year Nelson fought 
the memorable battle of tlje Nile. 

On the 21st of March, 1801, the English landed 
at Aboukir 17,000 men, who attacked 8,000 French- 
men under General M6nou (Bonaparte having re- 
turned to France), and defeated them. On the 13th of 
April the English were barbarous enough to pierce the 
banks, thereby letting the sea into the Lake Mseriotis, 
destroying 150 villages, and rendering a vast tract of 
land thenceforth sterile. 

In 1858, just after the English and French consuls 
had been murdered at Yeddo, in Japan, the Mussul- 
mans insulted and threatened the Chnstians so much, 
calling upon their brethren to imitate the noble ex- 
amples set them by India and Japan, that the yice]X}y 
was obliged to send a strong detachment of troops to 
protect them. Alexandria is regaining its import- 
ance as fast as it lost it ; for whereas, at the latter 
end of the last century, there were scarcely 8,000 
inhabitants, now there are 140,000 ; however, all its 
magnificence has entirely disappeared, for now there 
is scarcely anything interesting left. It is probably 
about the most dirty, filthy, bad-smelling city in 
existence. The Arab and Turkish quarters ar6 past 
all description : the roads are neither paved nor mac- 
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adamised ; no scavengenng appears to go on except 
what is done by the miserable skeletons of dogs one 
meets at every turning. When it rains, which it does 
frequently in winter, iSie sti'eets are impassable. With- 
out any exaggeration, you have to wade through as 
much as two feet of sludge, for there are no causeways. 
When it leaves off raining, all this ferments as it dries 
up, giving forth the most offensive odours, causing 
fevers and plagues of all descriptions. Some portions 
of the newest part of the town, or European quarter, 
are luther better, the houses being fine and the roads 
kept in pretty good order, but this only applies to the 
grand square, and five or six adjacent streets. 

The old town, with its narrow streets and torn mat- 
ting suspended from the top of one house to the other, 
has a very wretched, forlorn appearance. There is 
nothing that strikes you as being very Oriental : with 
the exception of the camels, turbans, and palm trees 
one sees, one might almost imagine oneself in some 
Spanish town. The Europeans seem nearly to equal 
the Arabs in number ; the fashionable carriages, neat 
omnibuses, which ply between the hotels, steamers, 
and railway, the large European hotels, the well- 
stocked shops on the Square des Consuls, and the 
Parisian toilettes worn by the ladies, all seem too 
homely to allow any romantic ideas to creep into your 
head ; besides, you are obliged nolens volens to stay in 
the European quarter ; for, should you start out on a 
voyage of discovery into the native town, your olfac- 
tory organs are immediately assailed with such vio- 
lence, that you are glad to beat a hasty retreat. 

One day is sufficient to see what is of interest in 
the city. Pompey's Pillar is about 600 yards from the 
town, on the road going out of the Bosetta Gate to 
the Mahmoudieh Canal; it is of red granite, 100 feet 
high, and ten feet in diameter at the base, with a 
Corinthian capital. It was formerly supposed to have 
been erected in 1722 b.c., during the reign of Seaostris, 
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but this has been denied, and it is generally now 
admitted thab it was erected by the then Prefect of 
Egypt, Publius, in 296 A.D., in honour of Diocletian, 
who besieged Alexandria for eight months, and after 
massacring thousands, forced it to capitulate. 

A Greek inscription at its base, only readable early 
in the morning when the rays of the sun fall obliquely 
upon it, leaves no doubt as to its origin. 

Cleopatra's Needles are two red granite obelisks at 
the east end of the town : one is standing, and is 70 
feet high, and eight feet wide at the base. On two of 
its sides the hieroglyphics are well preserved. The car- 
touches are of Thothmos ITI., of the XVIII. dynasty, 
1625-1517 B.C. The other one is lying down nearly 
buried in the sand. It was given by Mehemet-Ali to 
the English, but affcer one or two unsuccessful attempts 
to remove it, it was abandoned, not being deemed 
worth the expense and trouble. The ruins near them 
are supposed to be those of the Temple of Caesar, 
built by Cleopatra, in honour of the father of her son 
Csesarion. They stood formerly with two others before 
the Pylon of the Temple of Neptune at Heliojiolis, 
and were no doubt i-emoved by her to ornament the 
entrance to the Temple of Csesar. 

The Viceroy's Palace and the Catacombs may be 
seen, if something is wanted to fill up time, but 
neither are very extraordinary, nor have they any 
historical interest. 

The Lake of Mceriotis, outside the Rosetta Gate, is 
150 miles in circumference, and is divided from the 
sea by mounds of sand. It was into this lake that, in 
1801, the English let the sea. The gaps were after- 
wards filled up, but the great quantity of salt left by 
the evaporation destroyed all fertility. It is now only 
a lake during the inundations of the Nile, but when 
the river returns to its bed, the lake nearly all drieB 
up, and becomes once more a salt plain. At one time 
it was always a lake, having an average d^th of 
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laix feet, and was navigated. From Mojbarembey 
Garden, belonging to tlie Viceroy, but nevertheless 
public, a fine view of the lake and Alexandria may be 
obtained. 

The Mahmoudieh Canal is of great importance, as 
by it the produce of Egypt is brought to Alexandria 
for exportation. It begins at Atfeh, is about 50 miles 
long, and 30 yards wide, and was dug by Mehemet 
All in 1820, 250,000 men being employed in its con- 
struction. 

There are steamers several times a week for the 
coast of Sjrria, Constantinople, and the Crimea, Greece, 
Corfu, Brindisi and Trieste, Malta, Messina, Marseilles, 
and Southampton, direct. 

Her Majesty's troopships " Crocodile" and" Serapis" 
:are stationed here, and will well repay a visit if one 
can afford the time. 

Protestant and Boman Catholic Churches. 

Telegraph to all parts. 

Railway to Suez direct, trains to Cairo direct. 

Consul-General, Colonel C. Staunton, C.B. 

Consul, G. E. Stanley, Esq. 

Plagues and fevers ai-e prevalent^ and the climate 
generally insalubrious during the winter months, 
o>ving to the Lake Moeriotis being converted into a 
8idt marsh. 

The distance from Alexandria to Cairo is one 
hundred and thirty miles; the express trains take 
four and a half hours, the ordinary trains six hours. 
The second-class carriages are on the American prin- 
•ciple, and are very comfoi'table ; there are three or 
four trains a day each way. 

Upon leaving Alexandria, the line inins between 
the Mahmoudieh Canal and the Lake Moeriotis. About 
a, quarter of an hour further on, the line enters the 
Lake, after having traversed which, the train makes 
its first stoppage at a village called Kafr-Daouar, 
forty-five minutes. The express does not stop at this 
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station. Then comes Aboii Humnius, also passed bj 
the express, but both trains pull up at a large yillage 
called Damanhour. The whole of the country is 
dreadfully monotonous, the villages being little better 
than assemblages of mud-kennels, with pigeon-c6tes on 
the top, but the land is beautifully fertile. Near the 
village of Dahari, the train crosses the Kosetta 
branch of the Nile, over a magnificent iron bridge, 
which cost £400,000 : for a long while this bit had 
to be done in boats. 

Two hours after leaving Alexandria, the express, 
reaches Kafr-Zayad, where it remains fifteen minutes 
for refreshments : there is a very good buffet^ where 
most things you may want can be obtained. About 
fifteen miles from Kafr-Zayad is the site of the 
Psametichus' ancient City of SaTs, nothing of 
which remains but the walls and ruins of houses. 
The village close by is still called Sa, which is the 
hieroglyphic form of SaTs. Twenty-five minutes from 
Kafr-Zayad, the train stops at the rich and important 
commercial town of Tantah : here is the junction for 
Damietta. Next we pass Birket-es-Sab, and then 
cross anoilier fine iron bridge over the Damietta 
branch of the Nile, when we arrive at Benha, at 
which place is a palace built by Abbas Pasha. It is 
also the junction for Zaggazig (the Manchester of 
Egypt), Ismailia, and Suez. 

Soon after leaving Benha, you perceive the Pyramids 
of Ghizeh, from Galioub, which station the express passes ; 
you see to the west the brick [towers of the Barrage 
du Nil. Just as you cross the Sherkawi Canal, you 
leave the Palace of Shoubra on your right, and on 
your left that of the Abbasieh. You directly after- 
wards enter the station of Cairo, which is a very 
poor one, quite unworthy of the place and the business 
which is done in it. 

All the hotels are a little distance from the station : 
the best are Shepherd's Hotel; the New Hotel (a 
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Tery large handsome building), twenty francs a day, 
-without wine at either of them ; the Hotel du NU, 
good, but badly placed ; Hotel des Ambassadeurs, 
Hotel d*Orient, iifbeen francs a day; the Hotel de 
TEurope, and Hotel des Pyramids, very inferior, ten 
francs a day. 

CAIRO, 

Or El-Kahirah (tlie Victorious), or Musr-et-Mahrooseh, 
•or TJnim-ed-Dunya, "mother of the world," is the 
capital of Egypt, with a population of about 400,000, 
being the largest city of the Turkish Empire after 
Constantinople. 

Gowher, who conquered Egypt for his sovereign El- 
Moez in 969 A.D., founded the town of El-Kahirah. 
In 973 the Fatimite Sultans came to I'eside in it, and 
made it their capital. In 1176 Salah-Eddin (Saladin) 
demolished the brick walls and substituted stone ones, 
-at the same time he built the citadel. The aqueduct 
which brings the waters of the Nile to the city was 
•constructed in 1500. Cairo is situated in 29° longti- 
tude east and 30° latitude north, about twenty miles 
above the apex of the Delta on the east side of the Nile, 
from which it is distant about one and a quarter miles. 
It is sun-ounded by magnificent groves of palms and 
% trees, avenues of gigantic sycamores and sugar plan- 
tations, gardens covered with banana, orange, lemon, 
.acacia, and pomegranate trees, and rich meadows. 

It has walls partly encircling it, but many of them 
-are now nearly in the centre of the city, it having 
extended itself beyond them. The streets in general 
are very narrow, many of them not being moi*e than 
six or seven feet wide ; the tops of the houses are flat, 
and in the heat of the summer the families sleep upon 
them. They are generally of three stories, the first 
being built of stone and the others of brick; the 
vTindows have trellis work or mouchei*abis before 
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them. The town has preser\'ed its oriental character 
more than any other in the East, with the exception 
of Damascus : it is a thorough Saracenic town, the style 
of architecture being much less mixed with the By- 
zantine than that of Damascus or Aleppo. It is very 
busy, the piincipal streets being thronged with people ^ 
the European, trotting about on his donkey, jostles 
the haughty-looking Bedouin, the humble Fellah, the 
Greek with his sharp eyes, the Jew and the Copt 
with their cunning look, the nigger from the Soudan,. 
Dragomans of all colours, black, white, and yellow, 
got up in the most gorgeous costume, and the elegantly- 
attired and active-looking Sais or outrunner. Here 
you see a mountebank with ten or fifteen dogs and 
monkeys going through a performance; there you have 
a serpent-charmer, with a basket full of snakes, which 
he strews about on the road, wraps round his neck, 
puts up his sleeve, makes stand erect upon their tails, 
and any one of which he offers to swallow for half a 
rupee. 

The first and best thing to do is to jump upon a 
donkey, (the donkeys here are very small but exceed- 
ingly good, requiring no beating; you have only to ask 
them, and they will gallop all day,) and ride up to the- 
citadel built on Mount Mokattam in 1176, by 
Youssouf Salah-Eddin. The citadel is a small town of" 
itself, divided into three different parts, surrounded^ 
by crenelated walls; the north-west platform is 
covered with cannons, the side looking towards the- 
town being the most strongly fortified. Within its 
walls are the principal public offices, an arsenal, an 
arms factoiy, a mint, a printing house, a palace for 
the Viceroy, with a plain exterior, and the mosque 
of Mehemet-Ali, very large, rich, and handsome, equal 
to any in Constantinople, containing the tomb of the- 
Viceroy whose name it bears. 

The view from the citadel is one never to be for- 
gotten. On the west and south-west, the aqueduct,. 
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the Nile, the island of Ehoda, the town of Ghizeh, 
amid groves of palm trees, beyond which may be 
seen those wondrous piles, the Pyramids of Ghizeh 
and Sahara, and the great Lybian Desert ; to the east, 
the tombs of the Mamelukes and the obelisks of 
Heliopo]is ; to the south, the quarries of Mount 
Mokattam, the ruins of old Cairo, the Necropolis of 
the Iman-Chafey ; to the north, the fertile plains of 
the Delta, studded all over with small white edifices, 
and just below, the immense town spreading itself 
before you with its three hundred mosques, innumer- 
able minarets and domes. You are shown the spot 
from which Emin-Bey leaped his horse to avoid being 
killed in the massacre of the Mamelukes, which took 
place on the 1st March, 1811. It is a frightful jump 
to look at — I should say at least one hundred feet ; 
nevertheless, the fact is historical, and he escaped. 
Two versions are given of this affair, which is con- 
sidered by some a lasting stain upon the character of 
Meheme1>-Ali. One is, that the Mamelukes were 
about 10,000 strong, all attached to their chiefs. They 
were very unstable in character, and held a great deal 
of the power, owing to their formidable numbers. 
Mehemet did everything he could to conciliate them, 
and bring them over to his side, but they rejected all 
his overtures. He was even pi*epared to forfeit a third 
of his foi'tune to gain their suffices, but all was of no 
avail ; consequently the government was in a continual 
state of alarm. As the time approached for the de- 
parture of the caravan for Mecca, and as Mehemet-Ali 
was forced to accompany it in person, or lose prestige 
with his subjects, and no doubt cause a rapture with 
the Porte, (though to quit the city, leaving it in the 
hands of such unprincipled rascals as the Mamelukes, 
was virtually to abdicate,) he decided upon a des- 
perate plan by which to rid himself at once of these 
antagonists, secure his power, and perform his religious 
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duties at the same time. He sent out invitations to 
all the cliiefs of the Mamelukes to attend a grand 
banquet at the citadel on the 1st March. After it was 
over, they mounted their horses, and were about to 
depart, when they found all the gates closed. A signal 
was given, and the Pasha's Albanian guard shot down 
every one of them with the exception of Emin-Bey, 
who, seeing a gap in the wall, leaped his horse right 
through it down the precipice, and escaped. 450 
were slain in the citadel with Ibrahim-Bey. An order 
was given to kill every one of them found in Cairo, 
and 800 perished by this command ; the remainder 
fled into Kubia, having lost all their chiefs, and thus 
delivered Egypt from their depredations. 

The other story is, that Mehemet, being at Suez 
superintending the fitting out of his expedition against 
the Wahabees of Arabia, received intelligence that 
the Mamelukes, who were jealous of his power, in- 
tended to waylay and assassinate him on his return to 
Cairo. Acting therefore upon this information, he 
started a day before he was expected, leaving Suez in 
the evening upon a dromedary, accompanied by only 
four attendLts, and performed the eightymiles Lross 
the Desert in ten hours, arriving in Cairo before break 
of day. This last treachery, coupled with all their 
previous conspiracies, determined him to annihilate 
them. The 1st of March, 1811, was fixed for the 
ceremony of investing his son, Toosoimi-Pasha, with 
the command of the Arabian expedition. All the chiefs 
were invited to attend. When the ceremony was 
finished, and they had mounted their horses to depart, 
they were slaughtered as related. 

There is also to be seen in this citadel what is com- 
monly called Joseph's Well, but it is supposed not to 
be of such antiquity, but merely to have been made 
by Yousouf SaJah-Eddin, the legend having substi- 
tuted Jacob's son Joseph for Yousouf Saladin. It is 
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one himdred yards deep, has a 'spiral staircase ; the 
water is pumped up by two pairs of buffaloes, one 
pair of which is half-way down the well. 

There is an enclosure at the foot of the citadel, 
in which the ceremony of the Dossieh is performed, — 
the sheik, after the return of the pilgrims from Mecca, 
riding on horseback over the prostrate forms of poor 
fanatics, who appear to feel very little pain, though 
the more they do feel the better pleased are they, 
supposing themselves to be the more blessed. 

Out of the 300 mosques, there are five or six w^hich 
are worth visiting. 

The Mosque of Touloun was founded by Ahmed- 
Ibn-et-Touloun about the year 868 A.D., or nearly a 
century before the city of Cairo. Its pointed arches 
are the oldest specimen of this kind of architecture 
extant. It was built upon the model of the Kaaba of 
Mecca. The minaret in the north-west comer is a 
large tower, square at its base, then round, and 
octegonal at the top. A winding staircase is built 
round the outside of it ; from its summit one of the 
finest views in Cairo may be obtained. The hill upon 
which it is built, Kalat-el-Kebsh, is supposed to be 
the very one that the ark rested upon after the waters 
had subsided, and also upon which Abraham sacrificed 
the ram. In the court of the mosque is a tree which 
marks the exact spot upon which the ark rested. 
The interior decorations are not very remarkable, 
but it possesses great interest as a true specimen of 
Saracenic architecture. 

The Mosque of the Sultan Hassan, built in the 
reign of Baharite-en-Naser-Hassan (1356-1358), is al- 
lowed to be, with the exception perhaps of the new 
one at the citadel, the finest and handsomest in Cairo ; 
the minaret, large court, handsome porch, <&c., are 
extremely beautiful. In 1799, during the rebellion, 
the Arabs took refuge within its walls. Hassan had 
the architect's hand cut off, that he might never build 
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another like it, it was considered such a marvel of 
beauty. The tomb of the founder is to be seen. 

The large] Mosque of El-Aga was founded by 
Gowher-el-Kaid, 9 70 a. d. Tt has a large court, in which 
are suspended 1,200 lamps. It serves the double pur- 
pose of a house of prayer and a university. Students 
come from all parts of the East to study jurisprudence 
and theology, it being the most celebrated of all the 
Mussulman universities. Every two days bread is 
given to the indigent students, likewise a small quan- 
tity of oil for burning, and once a month a small sum 
of money for various wants. 300 blind are fed, clothed, 
lodged, and taught therein. 

The other mosques of any interest are those of EI- 
Moeyed, Sultan Kalaoim, El-Ghouri, and the Mosque 
of Ibrahim- Aga. 

There are several very fine bazaars in Caiix), nearly 
all contiguous to the Mouski, or principal street of the 
city, called by the natives the French Bazaar, well 
stocked with all kinds of merchandise. The Khan- 
Khalil Bazaar, established in 1292, contains silks, em- 
broidered stuffs, cloths, and arms. Every Monday and 
Thursday morning a kind of market is held from nine to 
eleven. Men walk up and down amongst the crowd, 
calling out the price asked or offered for the various 
articles which they have to sell. The bazaar is very 
crowded, and the scene a very animated one. A Euro- 
pean should scarcely ever give more than half what he 
ifl asked for an article, except for some few of every- 
day sale, and of which the value is weU known. For 
instance, for large silk kouffiehs, which may be had 
for twenty francs, he will be asked twenty-five francs. 
Mecca cloaks, of good quality, cannot be bought for 
much less than twenty francs. These cloaks are made of 
camels' hair, to prevent the sim from scorching you, and 
turn the rain. Whilst riding through Syria, one will be 
found very useful, as it will cover you and your horse 
All over, keeping your legs and even your feet dry. 
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At night, if it suddenly turns cold, you wrap yourself 
up in it, and so prevent youi'self from becoming chilled, 
for the mattresses upon which you sleep are naturally 
very thin for portability's sake, and the cold strikes 
thix)ugh them. For journeying through the Desert, 
the Mecca cloak %vill be found of inestimable value. 

The Akkadin Bazaar is principally for haberdashery ; 
the Moeyed for cotton, wool, cheap woollen stuffs, 
shawls, and bed furniture; the Kassobet-Ridouan, 
just the other side of the Bab-ZoueUeh, is the shoe 
bazaar ; the Soukerieh, near the fountain of Toussoun- 
Pasha, is for dried fruits and groceries ; the Soug-es- 
Selah, near the Sultan Hassan Mosque, is entirely for 
arms, new and second-hand. Any one not having 
brought a good rifle or fowling-piece out fix)m England, 
wishing to have a weapon to ascend the Nile with, 
may procure, at a very low figure, a very inferior one, 
but one wliich will be better than none. 

The principal square, the Esbekieh, is as fine as 
any in Europe : the centre is laid out as a promenade, 
with magnificent sycamore and acacia trees, and is 
surrounded by fine buildings constructed in the Italian 
style. The best hotels, the European cafes, the clubs, 
the house that Bonaparte occupied in 1798, the Palace 
of Deffcerdar-Bey, in which General Kleber was assas- 
sinated, a pretty little bijou theatre, in which French 
vaudevilles and opera bouffes are performed, an Italian 
Opera, with a very good troupe, a handsome circus, 
and a hospital for women and very young children, 
containing 700 beds, are all situated in this square. 

The Place Karame'idan and Place Roumelieh are 
close to one another, at the foot of the citadel, very 
large, busy, and picturesque. 

The sort of square formed by the four roads meeting 
just in front of the Bab-ez-Zoueileh ought to be seen, 
as being the place where criminals are executed. 

The principal festivals are — the departure of the pil- 
grims for Mecca on the 25th of the month of Chawal^ 
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being the month immediately following the fast of 
Bamadan, and their return. The caravan usually is 
made up of from 8,000 to 9,000 persons ; all Mussul- 
mans feel bound by their religion, if they can possibly 
afford it, to go once during their lifetime to Mecca. 

The great object of attraction in the procession is 
the Mahmel, or camel richly caparisoned, bearing a 
canopy but no rider. The Sultaiia of Saleh-Moham- 
med made the pilgrimage, and every year after 
sent a camel caparisoned in this way, since which time 
the custom has been continued. The city finds the 
Elisweh or lining made of silk, richly embroidered 
with gold for the Kaaba of Mecca. On the I'etum of the 
pilgrims at the beginning of the month of Mawled-en- 
Nebi, the ceremony of the Doseh is performed, that 
is to say, the ceremony in which the Iman rides on 
horseback over the bodies of the prostrate fanatics. 

About the middle of August, when the Nile has 
risen sufficiently to fill tbe Grand Canal, it is opened 
with great ceremony and rejoicings, fireworks, illumi- 
nations, and meny-making. 

Another of the great feasts is the birthday of the 
prophet Mahomet. 

The Eamadan, or Mahometan Lent, lasts for a 
month, during wldch time no Moslem drinks, smokes, 
or eats, between sim-rise and sun-set. A cannon is 
fired firom the citadel to announce each day that the 
fast is over, and feasting begins. After the Eamadan, 
the Beiram, a religious feast, begins. 

The tombs of the Baharite Mamelukes and the 
Caliphs, with the tomb of Kait-Bey, are well worth 
a visit ; these tombs are situated about three quarters 
of a mile outside tbe Bab-en-Nasr, or Gate of Yictoiy. 

By crossing the Karameidan Square, and going out 
by IJie Bab-el-Karafah, you soon arrive at the ceme- 
tery at the foot of the Mokattam Hill, called the 
Cemetery of the Tombs of the Mamelukes, or of the 
Iman-Chafey. A little to the west of this cemetery 
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is on enclosure planted with ti*ees, in which are the 
tombs of Mehemet-Ali's family, including those of 
Toussoun-Pasba, his son, who died of the pest after his 
return from the Hedjaz expedition, and of Ibraham- 
Pasha, the conqueror of Nezib. 

The European cemeteries are at Old Cairo. Every- 
body should go to see the turning Dervishes at their 
college in the rue Habbasieh, a little to the north 
of the Esbekieh. The most numerous body of the 
Dervishes are the Saadyeh or serpent-charmers, and 
next in numbers are Mevllvis or turning Dervishes, 
who perform a zikr or dance every Friday, between 
half-past one and two o'clock ; the public are admitted, 
and seats provided on that day. The room in which 
the ceremony is performed resembles in form a circus, 
or the Alhambra of London in miniature ; the ring in 
the centre is boarded and waxed ; strangers sit round 
on the ground-floor ; above is a gallery for the natives, 
for the musicians, and a trellised part for the women. 

A few minutes before two the Dervishes make theii* 
appearance in procession, and await the arrival of the 
Iman. They are of all ages, from eight to sixty. Their 
dress consists of a very thick yellowish brown cloth 
hat, in the shape of an inverted flower-pot ; a small 
coloured jacket, nearly every one different; a large 
petticoat of black, white, or drab stuff*; white calico 
trowsers ; their feet being bare. There were seventeen 
altogether when I saw them. A carpet is placed at 
the edge of the ring for the Iman to sit upon. When 
he enters, all the Dervishes make him a most pro- 
found bow ; he then takes his seat upon the carpet. 
A' Dervish from the music-loft reads, or rather sings, in 
the most awful nasal strain, a selection from the 
Koran ; when this is finished, the flutes and durboukas 
commence playing, and the whole of the Dervishes, 
headed by "die Iman, march round the ring in single 
file, each one as he passes the Iman's carpet bowing 
very low twice. The Iman then takes his seat, and 
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the Dervislies march round once more, bow to him 
as they approach, first on his left side, then pass 
before him to his right ; bow again, and immediately 
begin to whirl themselves off until the whole seventeen 
are spinning. The large petticoats gradually extend 
themselves as they increase their speed, and at last 
present the appearance of so many tops. It almost 
makes you dizzy to watch them, yet they do not 
appear to get in the least giddy themselves, and, 
alAough there is only just sufficient room, yet they 
never run against one another, or even allow their 
petticoats to touch. A master of the ceremonies walks 
about amongst them to see that they all execute the 
zikr properly. 'After whirling about in this manner 
for about a quai'ter of an hour, at a signal from the 
Iman, they instantly stop, and, after a few seconds, 
commence again as befoi^e, passing and bowing to the 
Iman ; this having been repeated three times, they all 
kneel roimd the circle, put on their cloaks, an old 
man utters an harangue of some kind, probably a 
sermon, to them, and the ceremony is brought to a 
conclusion. 

An excursion to Hcliopolis is very agi-eeable. The 
ride at first is through deep warm sand, with a scorch- 
ing sun upon you, but after a while you traverse 
fertile meadows, and a nice shady road leads all the 
remainder of the way. After about two hours' riding, 
you reach one of the most interesting places in point 
of history and archaeology in Lower Egypt, — its 
famous Temple of the Sun with its long avenue 
of sphinxes and many obelisks, described by Strabo. 
It is supposed to have been built by the captive 
Hebrews in the reign of Thotmes the Third, and to 
have been one of the Treasure Cities mentioned in 
Exodus. Close to Heliopolis, the Emperor Selim, in 
1517, defeated the Mamelukes, and thereby made 
a Turkish province of Egypt. In 1800, Ckmeral 
Kleber, with 6,000 French soldiers, defeated 60,000 
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Turks in its vicinity. There is nothing left of this 
undent city, which was never very considerable, only 
having covered some fifteen aci'es, except one obelisk 
seventy feet high, the oldest in Egypt, having been 
erected, as the inscriptions upon it show, in the reign 
of Ousertesen, 2,700 years before Christ, making it 
nearly 4,600 years old. It is supposed that in the 
first place it was erected upon an eminence, but, not- 
withstanding this, the continual inundations of the 
Nile have raised the soil twenty-five feet above its 
base. 

From Heliopolis you can ride back to Cairo by 
Matarieh, and visit the Virgin's Tree, in the midst of 
•citrons, palms, and flowers, under which it is said 
Joseph, Mary, and the infant Jesus reposed when 
they, fled into Egypt, and where they turned the 
muddy, brackish water of a fountain close at hand 
into a sweet and limpid spring. The trunk of this 
sycamore is cut all over with vulgar names of stupid 
l^eople from all parts. 

After having lunched under this famous tree, which 
is considered the proper thing to do, continue your 
-excursion by cutting across the fields to your right, 
follow the canal until you come to the railway bridge, 
which cross, and after traversing a few more fields, 
you will arrive at Shoubra, on the banks of the 
Nile, where the Viceroy has a palace and gardens, 
visitable by an order from the Consul. The gardens 
:are very lovely, containing a great number of roses, 
geraniums, orange blossoms, and other flowera, which 
are very scarce in Egypt. In the midst of the garden 
is a beautiful fountain, surrounded by a gallery and 
balustrade of Carrara marble ; columns supporting the 
roof over the gallery and kiosks, under which are 
divans at intervals, lighted by handsome glass lustres. 
There is a room at each corner richly decorated in the 
best Italian style; one is a reception-room, another 
the dining-room with a superbly inlaid floor of satin 
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and other woods; the next is the billiard-room, and 
the last a room for the officers of the guard. On the 
waters of the fountain are two small hoktB, and] in the 
centre of the water a handsome group of marble 
statuary, forming a little island, the water gushing 
out of the throats of some forty stlligators. Upon this 
island the late Viceroy used to recline, surrounded by 
a few of his favourite wives, and watch the races 
going on between his other wives, some of them in 
boats, against others in little waggons propelled by the 
feet round the galleries of the piazza, which is about 
three hundred feet square. The Palace of the Harem 
cannot possibly be visited, but there is nothing re- 
markable about it, it being very small and plain ; the 
promenade, however, through the gardens is very 
delightful. The road leading back to Cairo, about 
four miles, is very wide, shaded aU the way by magni- 
ficent acacias, which meet above your head forming 
the fashionable promenade for the carriages in the 
afternoon. Here all the elite of Cairo, including 
the Khedive and several of his wives in handsome 
broughams, may be seen nearly every day between 
four and six. All the handsomest villas are built 
along this road. 

A very interesting excursion is that to the Petrified 
Forest, about two hours' ride in the Desert, especially 
for those who do not intend going to Suez or Sinai, 
as you get a faint idea of what the Desert really is like. 
Some people imagine the Desert to be uniform and 
monotonous to a degree, but this is not really the case, 
for the ridges and hills of sand are continuaUy chang- 
ing in form, each storm causing hills and valleys to 
disappear or change their places, and others to come 
into existence according to the violence of the tempest; 
the skeletons of camels, of jackals, of hyenas ; occa- 
donal parties of Bedouins armed to the teeth ; now 
and then a caravan ; here and there the grave of some 
rich pilgrim to Mecca who saocombed on the way. 
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The laugh of the hyena and the cries of the jackal 
at night, which may be heard at a great distance, 
break the monotony, and make you feel that there 
are some other living things beside yourself in the 
wilderness. 

The Petrified Forest is situated about ten miles in 
the Desert to the south of Cairo. There are no whole 
trees to be seen, but the ground, as far as the eye 
can see in every direction, is strewn with fi^agments 
of petrified wood, many being six feet in length, but 
the majority only about eighteen inches ; they ring 
like metal, resemble the bogwood of Ireland, and are 
mostly portions of palm trees; the foliage has the 
tint of the common ash. Innumerable oyster and 
sea shells abound all over the forest. This pheno- 
menon has never been explained, and still remains 
one of the great mysteries of nature. 

On our return we were overtaken by a frightful 
thunder-storm : the rain came down in such toiTents, 
that all the great coats and umbrellas possible would 
have been about as much use as a sheet of rice paper 
for keeping the wet out ; so, perceiving a natui-al 
cave on a small hillock, we made for it, pushed our 
donkeys in, got out our lunch, and made oui'selves 
comfortable. After about two hours the rain ceased, 
so we thought we would get on towards Cairo, but lo 
and behold ! we found oui-selves upon an island with 
a furious torrent rushing on every side, threatening 
to wash away our little asylum, and ourselves with 
it. Under these circumstances there was nothing to 
do but to remain till the waters abated ; but at last, 
tired of waiting and night coming on, we thought 
we might tiy and ford the stream. Accordingly a 
friend and myself volunteered to make the essay for the 
rest. All went well until we got about a third of the 
way across, when the sands became quicksands. Our 
donkeys were thrown off their feet, and we were 
obliged to swim to shore, our gallant steeds floating 
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down the stream, carried away by the impetuous torrent; 
the donkey boys on the islands houting, gesticulating, 
and roaring, for the imagined loss of their animals, 
but never attempting to come to the i-escue. After 
going down about 100 yards, the Jemsalem ponies' 
progress was suddenly stopped by a sand bar, which 
had been raised in the river, so we jumped into the 
water, and by sheer force dragged the poor brutes on 
to the dry land. They were completely exhausted and 
nearly choked with the sand and water which they 
had been forced to swallow. As they were too weak 
at firat to carry us, we were obliged to walk the 
gi'eater part of the way home, which did us no harm, 
considering the wet state of our garments. This 
ludicrous adventure afforded food for mirth for some 
time after, especially to our companions, who, having 
waited a little while longer, had finally got across 
dry shod. 

BOULAK 

Is situated on the west bank of the Nile, a mile and 
a-half from Cairo, but in reality it is only a suburb of 
the capital, and is the port where all the boats from 
Alexandiia and Upper Egypt station, from whence 
the steamers carrying passengers up the Nile start, 
and whei*e the Sultan's many yachts and dahabieh? 
lie at anchor. 

The Viceroy's handsome i^alace of Geziret is built 
on the island of Greziret-el-Kai-atyeh, which divides 
the stream at this point; on the other side of the 
river is the village of Embabeh, of interest on account 
of the part it took in the memorable battle of the 
Pyramids. '* Mourad-Bey made his final stand against 
Bonaparte at this place with 24,000 Fellahs and 
Janissaries. Ten thousand Mamelukes, admirably 
equipped and mounted, charged Bonapai-te's army 
in the plain, with the gi-eatest courage, but the 
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French veterans, forming themselves into squares, 
waited for them until they nearly got up to their 
muskets, and then discharged a tenible volley. 
Great numbers of men and horses fell, and the con- 
fusion became extreme ; the I'emnant fled behind the 
intrenched batteries of Embabeh, 1*^11 ied, got them- 
selves into order again, and, nothing daunted, made 
one more terrible charge on the French infantiy ; but 
these men had been too long inured to war to waver. 
In an instant they formed square, and again forced 
the Mamelukes to retreat. Mourad-Bey i-etired with 
the i*emnants of his army into Upper Egypt.*' A 
bridge of boats connects the island of Geziret with 
Boulak. Mariette-Bey, a Frenchman, has, by the 
orders of the Khedive, formed an excellent museum 
of Egyptian antiquities at Boulak ; most of the objects 
have been discovered and collected by himself. His 
excavations and researches are still earned on under 
his own immediate superintendence. He has apart- 
ments at the museum. Nobody should miss visiting 
this interesting collection, especially after returning 
from the Nile. 

FOSTAT, 

Or, as it is erroneously called. Old Cairo, is three 
miles distant, west of the Esbekieh, and was founded 
by Amrou, the Caliph Omar's general, in 640 a.d. In 
that year the general was besieging a fortress called 
Babylon, and pitched his tent a little to the north of 
it ; when the place was taken, to commemorate the 
event, he founded a town on the very spot where he 
had encamped. The town he called Fostat, which 
iH the Arabic for tent; it became the capital and 
remained so until 969, when Cairo was founded, and 
since which time it has been known by the name of 
Masr-el-Attikah (Old Cairo). In 11 68, a tremendous 
fire occurred, which lasted fifty-four days, destroying 
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nearly the whole of the town. At the present moment 
its population is estimated at 3,000. The only thing 
of any interest is the Mosque of Amrou, built in 640 
A.D. by the general of that name, and in which is to 
be found his tomb. The greater portion of the popu- 
lation is Coptic. The port is very animated, having 
always a great number of vessels lying to. A ferry 
takes you and your donkeys or camels across to Ghizeh 
on the opposite side. It is very amusing to watch 
them put the donkeys on board. Some are so used to 
it, that they require no persuading, but run and jump 
over the side of their own accord, as dogs would do ; 
others have to be literally lifted in. The Nile is seen 
at this point in great perfection, being very wide, the 
banks extremely pretty, and the view uninterrupted 
for a great distance. 

A boat will take you to the island of Rhoda, or 
Geziret-er E-oudah, for a few coppers, where may be 
seen the famous nilometer, indicating the rise of the 
Nile : it is a sort of square well with a staircase 
descending to the bottom ; in the centre is a graduated 
column, erected in the year 859 a.d. by the Caliph 
El-Motawakil. The rise^ to do any good, must not 
mark less than eighteen, but if it rises above twenty- 
two, it does harm. Griers announce the progress all 
over Cairo thi-ee times a day. At the norli end of 
the island are some rather pretty gardens, planted by 
Ibrahim Pasha in 1834 : here it was that Pharaoh's 
daughter found Moses in the bullrushes. 

About fifteen miles from Cako, a great piece of 
engineering work was attempted, in what is called the 
Barrage du Nil : it was commenced by Mehemet Ali in 
1847, and executed from the plans and under the di- 
rection of a French Engineer, M. Linant de Bellefonds, 
who still resides in Cairo, has a Government appoint- 
ment, and has been made a Bey. It was proposed to 
make a dam at the head of the Delta, where the Nile 
branches off into the Damietta and Eosetta channels, 
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to arrest the waters dm*ing the eight months of the 
middle and low waters, so as to be able to irrigate the 
whole of Lower Egypt at will, as during the inunda- 
tions. This would have given to the husbandman lai'ge 
tracts of ground at present barren, but somehow or 
other after the dam was half finished, they found it im- 
practicable, one reason given being that it would have 
interfered with the navigation too much ; another, that 
it would never have stood the pressure of the water ; 
thei'efore the work has been abandoned for several 
years, and is already falling into decay. If it had suc- 
•ceeded, it would have been one of the grandest enter- 
prises of modern times. The best way to go is to take 
the train in the morning to Galioub, from which place 
it is about an hour's ride on a donkey, and return by 
the afternoon's train. By road it is about four hours* 
ride from Cairo. 

The Pyramids. 

The excursion to the Pyramids and back may easily 
be performed in a day ; it is the most impoi'tant of all 
the excursions round Cairo. There have been many 
theories of late years advanced as to the origin and 
destination of pyramids, such as their being standards 
of measurement, sepulchres, &c. ; but now that they 
have been thoroughly explored, and the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions made out, no further discussion is possible. 
Herodotus has transmitted to us the names of the 
kings who erected the three great pyramids near 
Memphis. There are a great many pyramids, all built 
in the Desert, adjoining the lower part of Middle 
Egypt. Dr. Lepsius, the Prussian Egyptologian, ex- 
plored sixty-seven of various dimensions; they are 
divided into groups, and are known by the names of the 
villages near which they are built, viz.. Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, of Abousir, of Sahara, of Abou-Roach, of 
Dashcor, of Matanieh, and of Mei'doun. 
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Dr. Lepsiiis states (and the statement may be veri- 
fied by an examination of those at Sahara) that when 
a king began to reign, he commenced to build his tomb 
in the form of a small pyramid, so that no matter how 
shoii a time he existed, his sepulchre would be ready ; 
each year he superposed a layer of stones, so that the 
longer he reigned the larger the pyramid became. This 
explains the diiFerence in the size of these structures. 
Thev are the oldest edifices in the world, and their 
origin may be traced back to 3,500 years before the 
Christian era. They astonish one by their immensity, 
and one is lost in conjecture as to what means were 
employed to raise to tiieir positions at such gi*eat ele- 
vations the enormous blocks of stone of which they 
are composed. As soon as the prince died the ine- 
qualities were filled up, the four faces made even, and 
the stones polished, the entrance to the burial chamber- 
built up and made even with the remainder, so that 
no aperture was visible. The pyramids of the kings 
who only ruled for a short time have one or two cham- 
l)ei*s only, hastily painted, but those of the monarchs 
who sat for a long time upon the throne contain a 
series richly painted and decorated with historical 
legends. 

The Pyi-amids of Ghizeh, the most important of all 
the groups, are built on a rocky plateau, at the edge 
of the Desert, ten miles distant from Cairo. You 
ride yom* donkeys down to Old Cairo, put them on to 
the ferry-boat, and cross to the town or village of" 
Ghizeh, which has nothing interesting in it save its 
egg-hatching ovens ; from this village there is an 
excellent road, made by the Viceroy right to the foot 
of these giants of the Desert. From the village you 
would not imagine them to be above one mile distant, 
whereas they are six : such is the clearness of the 
atmosphere, and their stupendous size, they do not 
increase in appearance as you approach. On the con- 
ti'ary, I think the eye becomes so accustomed to them^ 
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that they seem ratlier to diminish. There are nine of 
them altogether, — the great Pyi-amid of Cheops, the 
second Pyramid, or that of his son Sen-Saophis, and the 
third, buUt by Mencheres, besides which thi-ee small ones 
close to Cheops, and three others close to Menchei'es. 
The great Pyramid covers eleven acres of ground ; 
its four sides are turned exactly to the four quartere 
of the globe, which circumstance is taken as an evi- 
dence of the Egyptians' correct knowledge of astronomy 
even in the remotest ages. It was built about 4,000 
years ago by a prince of the Memphite or fourth 
dynasty, is 480 feet in height, each side of its base 
measuring 764 feet. 100,000 men wei-e employed ten 
years in hewing out the stones and conveying them 
from Ethiopia and Arabia, and 100,000 more, I'e- 
lieved by a like number every three months,' were 
engaged for twenty years in its construction. Accord- 
ing to the Egyptian inscription which was on the 
pyramid, no less a sum than £200,000 was spent 
in garlic, leeks, onions, and vegetables alone, for the 
workmen. All these men employed so many y^ai-s, 
tmd all this expense, simply to provide for a prince a 
resting-place — a stone vault six feet by four. 

Immediately on your arrival you are surrounded 
by swarms of Aiubs tendering their services to assist 
you in ascending to the summit. The sheik provides 
you with two men, for whose services you have to pay 
him a lixed charge of two rupees, or four shillings. 
The ascent made from the eastern comer is not so 
difficult as it is tiling, the stones forming, as it were, 
steps, but being very large, a constant strain upon the 
muscles is kept up; however, you need not exert 
yourself too much, as the Arabs will do all the work, 
and drag you up. Some people cannot manage it, 
especially invalids, weakly people, persons with ten- 
dency to heai-t complaint, or swimmings in the head ; 
for when you get half-way up, and turn round to look 
beneath you, the gi^eat height is calculated to cause a 
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little nervousness, and you say to yourself, " One false 
step, and I go to join king Cheops immediately." 
Your assistants generally profit by these halts to tell 
you of so and so who lately fell, and went to join his 
fathers in the land of happy hunters ; quietly hinting, 
that by a little carelessness on their part, or a slight 
push, they might give you also your passport into the 
next world ; winding up their little story by telling 
you that you are "good massa, good English, strong 
massa ; French no good ; English very good ; massa 
give good backsheesh ; '* when, to content them, you 
pull out your coin, and then continue your upward 
journey, the men all the while encouraging you by re- 
peating incessantly, in a nasal strain, that you are 
very good massa, and singing two word.<<, something 
in the way sailors do when they haul up a sail. The 
ascent takes twenty minutes. On the summit is a 
platform about thirty-three feet square, although from 
below it appears to form quite a point. Here you 
remain a while to regain your breath, and enjoy the 
magnificent view which unveils itself before you, — ^the 
majestic Nile, flowing on its way to the sea through 
green prairies ; Cairo, with its countless minarets and 
domes ; the great plain, studded with pyramids for a 
distance of thirty miles ; the red Mokattam hills, and 
at eveiy other point the boundless Desei-t. 

The men bother you to death again for backsheesh, 
and it is of no use telling them that you will give them 
something when you have got through ; they answer 
that the sheik will take it away from them if he sees 
it ; but as they will tonnent you again for more inside 
the pyramid, it is as well not to give it all at once, but 
part on the summit, and part in the king's chamber. 
It is possible to get ofi* for one rupee, but they ai*e 
not satisfied unless they get a rupee each; some 
Americans give as much as twenty francs. 

The descent is much easier than the ascent. When at 
the bottom, you repose awhile before penetrating into 
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the interior, as this part is even more fatiguing than 
the climbing outside, being excessively wann, with no 
air, quite dark, and the stones very slippery. You 
must not forget to bring cancQes and lunch with you. 
The entrance is about four feet six inches high. The 
king's and queen's chambers are all that are worth 
visiting, although the pp'amid contains sevei'al others. 
The queen's chamber is sixty-nine feet above the base, 
and one hundred and eighty feet above the lowest or 
subten-anean chamber. The front of the chamber is 
twenty feet high ; the roof is formed of stones resting 
against one another in an angular position ; there is 
a niche in the eastern corner. On returning to the 
gfeat gallery, there is a naiTOw passage called the 
well, which leads down to the subterranean chamber. 
By continuing to ascend the great gallery, we arrive 
at a hoiizontal passage. Formerly, four granite port- 
cullises guarded the doorway, but now no obstacle 
impedes your entrance into what is called the king's 
chamber. It measures sixteen feet in height, thirty- 
three feet in length, and seventeen feet in brcEidth ; 
the roof is flat. This chamber is one hundred and 
forty-two feet above the base of the pyramid, and con- 
tains the sarcophagus in which was found the royal 
muDimy. This sarcophagus is of red granite, .very 
plain, no hieroglyphics or ornaments of any kind ; the 
Ud and mummy have been removed. Just above this 
chamber are live more very small ones, the entrance 
to which is by a very narrow little passage at the 
south-eastern comer of the gi'eat gallery. In one of 
these chambers was found the cartouche bearing the 
name of Saophis, the founder of the pyramid. 

To the east of the gi'eat pyramid are three very 
small ones, one of which is called by Herodotus the 
sepulchre of Cheop's daughter. 

The second pyramid is of very nearly the same di- 
mensions as the great one ; it was built by Cephrenes, 
or Sen-Saophis, son of Cheops or Saophis, 2083 years 
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B.C. Its base measures 690 feet each way, and it is 
447 feet liigh. It is much more difficult to ascend 
than the great one, owing to about thirty feet of its 
polished casing remaining at its s\immit, and the 
descent is really very dangerous, although the Arabs 
with their bare feet, for a shilling, will run to the toi> 
and down again iu ten minutes. The Sultan, El- Aziz- 
Othman, son of Saladin, opened it in the year 1200 
A.D., but closed it up again immediately. Belzoni, in 
1816, found the entrance again, which, as in all other 
pyramids, is on the north side, and explored the 
interior, which has only one chamber, the gi-anite 
sarcophagus being sunk in the floor. Belzoni found 
nothing but earth in this sarcophagus. 

The third pyramid, built by Mycernius, Mencheres, 
or Menkara, is much less than its two companions ; it 
measures 333 feet on every side at its base, and is 203 
feet in height. There is only one chamber in it. It 
was opened and re-closed in the time of the caliphs of 
Egypt. Colonel Wyse, in 1837, re-explored it, and 
found in the chamber, which is cut out of the rock 
below the base of the pyramid, a sarcophagus contain- 
ing the mummy of the king. This he sent home to 
England, and it may now be seen in the Britisli 
Museum. The sphinx is about a quarter of a 
mile to the east of the second pyramid. Tlie 
sphinx was a deity of the ancient Egyptians, and 
treated with divine honours. It is a colossal statue of 
a lion with a human head, measuring from his foi-e 
paws to the end of his tail 186 feet; its face is 29 
feet 3 inches from the chin to the top of the forehead ; 
the circumference round the forehead, 102 feet, and 
its height altogether 143 feet.^ It has been cut out 
of the solid rock, and between its paws, in front of its 
chest, stood an altar upon which sacrifices were offered 
up. It has been very much mutilated ; the nose, paii; 
of the cheeks, and the royal helmet of Egypt, are, all 
destroyed. It was originally painted red, and is sup- 
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posed to have been fmisbed some time about the 16tli 
century, before the Chiistian era. 

" It is generally understood that sphinxes were the 
giant representatives and guards of royalty. How- 
appropriate a guard this sphinx of spliinxes is to 
these tombs of tombs ! Though mutilated and defaced, 
the lonely sphinx still possesses a strange and weird 
beauty. 

" Comely the creature is, but the comeliness is not 
of this world. The once worahipped beast is a defor- 
mity and a monster of this geneiution ; and yet you 
can see that those lips, so thick and heavy, were 
fashioned according to some ancient mode of beauty, 
some mode of beauty now forgotten — ^forgotten because 
that Greece drew forth Cytherea from the flashing 
frain of the ^gean, and in her image created new 
forms of beauty, and made it a law among men that 
the short and proudly -wreathed lip should stand for 
the sign and main condition of loveliness through all 
generations to come. Yet still there lives on tlie race 
of those who were beautiful, in the fashion of the 
elder world, and Christian girls of Coptic blood will 
look on you with the sad, serious gaze, and kiss your 
charitable hand with the big pouting lips of the very 
sphinx. 

" Laugh and mock if you will at the woi'ship of 
stone idols, but mark ye this, ye breakers of images, 
that in one regard the stone idol bears awful sem- 
blance of Deity — ^unchangefulness in the midst of 
change, the same seeing, will, and intent, for ever and 
ever inexorable. Upon ancient dynasties of Ethiopian 
and Egyptian kings ; upon Greek and Roman ; upon 
Arab and Ottoman conquerors ; upon Napoleon dream- 
ing of an Eastern empire; upon battle and pestilence ; 
upon the ceaseless misery of the Egyptian race ; upon 
keen-eyed travellers, Herodotus yesterday and War- 
burton to-day ; — ^upon all and more, this unworldly 
sphinx has watched and watched, like a providence, 
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with the same earnest eyes and the same sad, tranquil 
mien ; and we shall die, and Islam shall wither away, 
and still that sleepless rock will be watching and 
watching the works of a new, busy race with those 
same sad, earnest eyes and the same tranquil mien 
everlasting. You dare not mock the sphinx." 

All about the pyramids, especially east of them, 
are numerous tombs cut out of the rock, of about 
the same date as the pyramids ; they contained 
the bodies of eminent personages of the courts of 
the first Pharaohs. In 1843, Doctor Lepsius of 
Berlin explored and described 130 of them with 
their inscriptions and several paintings. Fossils and 
great numbers of sea-shells are to be found amongst 
them. 

The day's journey to Memphis, Sahara, and home 
is very long and fatiguing. Leaving Cairo at six 
o'clock in the morning, you can get back by eight at 
night. After following the Nile for about an hour 
and arhalf above Old Cairo, you come to a ferry, where 
you get yourselves and donkeys taken over to the 
other side, when you have a pleasant ride through palm 
plantations and fertile fields to the site of ancient 
Memphis, situated between the villages of Bedrechem 
and Mitrahin. Menes, the first of the Egyptian kings 
known to us, founded Memphis, on the left or west 
side of the Nile, made it his capital, and built many 
stately temples. Its decline dates from the founda- 
tion of Alexandria. Two thousand years ago it was 
still a large populous town, fifteen miles in circum- 
ference. Its four most celebrated temples were those of 
Phtah, of Hathor, of Apis, and of Serapis. Ilameses- 
Meiamoun, the great Sesostris, had his colossal statue 
erected, which is still to be seen at this place lying 
flat on its face, partly mutilated, but on the whole 
in pretty good order ; it was fifty-eight feet high, or the 
height of a four-storey house, of a very hard siliceous 
stone with a very high polish. The face is very hand- 
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some : the hieroglyphic inscription upon it runs thus, 
" Rameses-Meiamoun, God-sun, guardian of truth, 
approved of the Sun." 

Theodosius, in liis crusade against idolatry at the 
end of the fourth century, destroyed most of its 
temples, but it still retained part of its ancient mag- 
nificence up to the time when the Mussulmans 
became masters of Egypt. At the end of the twelfth 
century its ruined temples were the admiration and 
wonders of the world. 

Under the Mamelukes' government the canal 
banks were allowed to fall away, and the successive 
inundations soon washed away and covered over with 
mud and sand the last vestiges of this once famous 
city ; so much so, that for several centuries no trace 
could be found of where so much magnificence had 
stood. It is only in this century that the site has 
been brought to light again; but the statue of 
Sesostris, lying in a hole on its back a short distance 
from it, and * a few shapeless ruins, are all that there 
is to be seen at the present day. 

From Mitrahin you ride on through the village of 
Sahara to the pyramids of Sahara and Dashcor. 
The pyramids of Sahara are ten in number, generally 
very small. The great pyramid, however, measures 
372 feet on two sides, and 333 on the remaining two ; 
it is built in five stories, like immense steps. In the 
centi-e of the pyramid, on a level with its base, is an 
opening to a very deep well; the sarcophagus is at 
the bottom of this. Neither the name of the builder 
nor the date of its erection is known. 

There are numerous wells in the neighbourhood 
of Sahara, containing mummies of ibis, of bulls, and 
of human beings. The ibis mummy pits are to the 
north of the pyramid. They are sixty-five feet deep,, 
and contain prodigious quantities of these mummified 
birds in earthenware jara ; boys come and offer them 
for sale for a few coppers. 
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The pyramids of Dashcor form a continuation of 
those of Sahara, and are four in number, two built 
of brick and two of stone. The large one is the 
largest in Egypt, after the two big ones at Ghizeh : 
it measures 670 feet each way at its base, and 310 
feet in height. 

There ai'e four pyramids at Abousir, an isolated 
one about half-a-mile to the north-west, and another 
known by the name of Abouroach, none of which are 
remarkable in any way. 

You then make your way across the Desert to a 
house built by M. Mariette for his accommodation 
during his explorations, where you will find a sheik 
who will allow you to sit down in the shade, repose 
yourself a little, get your lunch, rest your animals, 
and who will afterwards act as guide for you over the 
serapeum or tombs of the Apis. 

M. Mariette discovered it in 1 850. As he was going 
across the plain, he saw the head of a sphynx appear- 
ing above the sand. He immediately set inen to work, 
and laid bare the whole of a statue similar to those 
which formed the avenues to temples in Upper Egypt; 
therefore M. Mariette concluded that there must be 
more of such statues, that they must lead to a temple, 
and that in all probability that temple was the Temple 
of Serapis. Accordingly a great many men were set 
to work. The difficulties to contend with were great, 
owing to the continual shifting of the sands, the 
cutting having to be made deeper and deeper as it 
approached the end, the same threatening every in- 
stant to fall in and bury the workmen. In two 
months, however, the whole avenue was cleared, and 
a hundred and forty-one sphinxes laid bare, with a 
great many pedestals of others. The sand which 
covered the first statues was only nine or ten feet 
deep, but the last were sixty feet below the surface. 
At the end of this avenue, strange to say, was a 
hemicycle of Grecian statues, — Lycurgus, Euripides, 
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Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, Eschyles, Homer, Aris- 
totle, «fec. 

Between the hemicycle and the last sphinxes of the 
avenue was a cross dronios, leading on the left to a 
Temple of Apis, before which were two gigantic 
sphinxes. On the right, it led to the first pylon of the 
serapeum. Before this first pylon were two pedestals 
surmounted by the two beautifully-sculptured lions 
which are to be seen in the Louvi'e at Paiis. The 
whole of the enclosure of the serapeum was cleared, an 
undei'taking which occupied eight months. At the foot 
of the exterior wall a small niche was disclosed contain- 
ing four hundred bronze figui'es repi-esenting various 
deities, Osiris, Phtah, Apis, Isis, «kc. In November, 
1851, after nearly two years* reseai-ch, M. Mariette at 
last discovered the entrance to the vast tombs contain- 
ing the sarcophagi of the Sacred Bulls, or Apis. These 
subterranean tombs are composed of two sections. The 
entrance to the first is on the south. A long gallery, 
with twenty chambers right and left, runs north. 
The oldest chamber is of the time of the nineteenth 
<lynasty, or Rameses II. ; the latest, of Psametichus, 
or twenty-sixth dynasty. 

The second and most important section has its 
entrance on the west, at the bottom of a deep cutting. 
A large sarcophagus nearly blocks up the passage at 
the entrance ; however, there is just room t-o squeeze 
past, and then the galleries are spacious. On the 
right and left ai'e chambera containing twenty-four 
onormous sarcophagi of Syena granite in one piece, 
measuring ten to twelve feet high, and fourteen to 
sixteen feet long; seveiul people could comfortably 
«eat themselves in one of them. The exteriors are 
ornamented with numeix)us hieroglyphs finely exe- 
-ciited : it is estimated that each of these would weigh 
fifty tons. Psametichus I., in 613 B.C., commenced 
these tombs, and they served as the burial-place of 
the Bulls Ap's until the Roman conquest. The sand 
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has again covered up all the approaches to the sera- 
peum. Not far from this may be seen a beautiful 
roofed tomb with some exquisite bas-reliefs and 
coloured hieroglyphs, built 595 b.c., and looking as 
fresh and clean as if it wei*e only now in course of 
construction. 

You then leave the Desert, come down into the 
cultivated plain, and make your way for Ghizeh, cross 
to Old Cairo, return home, and I can assure you that 
you will require no rocking to send you to sleep. 

If you go out in a carriage or on horseback in 
Cairo, it is necessary to have an outrunner, or, as they 
are called, sais, who runs in front of you as fast as 
you like, and all day, if necessary, crying out to the 
people to get out of the way ; which summons, if not 
immediately obeyed, is followed by a stroke from his 
long courbash, or stick, hitting anywhere, over the 
back, or right across the face, perfectly immaterial, 
these good-natured Arabs standing it all like lambs. 
The sais of the grandees are very elegantly dressed, 
and look remarkably well. They have a full white 
chemise down to the knees, fastened by a belt at the 
waist ; a handsome gold embroidered cloth Zouave 
jacket, of vaiious colours without sleeves, a white 
turban ; their legs, feet, and arms bare. They run 
very prettily, with a high, light, and graceful action, 
and are generally chosen good-looking fellows. An 
important personage has two sais running before him, 
and at night a very great person has three carrying 
enormous lire-brands, the embers of which fall out all 
along the road, and would frighten most of our horses 
to death, but the Egyptian horses take no notice, and 
even often extinguish them by placing their feet upon 
the flame. Occasionally there are very good races in 
the Desei-t, not far from Heliopolis. The prizes are 
very good, ranging from £100 to £700. The Viceroy 
keeps a good racing stud, as do also one or two other 
Egyptijvns, and a few Englishmen. Sometimes the 
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officers from Malta biing a few horses over, as was 
the case this year. Captain Butler brought Grisette 
(late Ambition) to run for the ladies' cup ; made a 
bet of £500 with the Khedive that his highness's 
horses would not win (he had three entered), and won 
the race himself on his own horae. There were two 
days' racing, the Khedive providing champagne lun- 
cheons for everybody with stand-tickets. 

The Viceroy's equipages are very beautiful, and the 
liveries magnificent. The footmen are all Englishmen, 
about six feet high, and finely built. No Em-opean 
monarch turns out in better style. After the horse- 
racing, there was a dromedary race ; and then a foot- 
race for the sais (about forty started for this latter) 
made an excellent finish. 

After the races the Viceroy gave a grand ball at his 
Palace of Gezireh, to which I was fortunate enough to be 
invited. Cabs were asking from five to ten Napoleons 
to take and bring you back, the distance being about 
three miles. The road was lighted all the way by oil 
lamps put up for the occasion, and a bridge of boats 
thrown across the Nile. People began to arrive en 
masse about ten o'clock. The garden was illuminated 
by thousands of gas-lamps, and Bengal fires burning in 
dijfferent parts thereof threw their variegated colours 
over the beautiful grotto, fountains, and foliage, form- 
ing a most enchantiQg scene. The miles of carriages 
kept rolling in as if they were quite inexhaustible. 
The entrance where you alighted was lovely in the 
extreme,^a perron thrown forward, under which the 
carriages drove, ornamented with thousands of the 
choicest plants and flowers, innumerable wax-candles 
sending forth a blaze of light ; an enormous staircase^ 
with huge Nubians in chain armour mounting guard 
at intervals ; at the top of the staircase a splendid 
vestibule, then the grand suite of apartment, each 
room of which was handsomer and more elegantly 
furnished than the last; two thousand six hundred 
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guests, the ladies with countless wealth round their 
necks and arms, the gentlemen with their breasts 
covered and glittering with every imaginable and 
known order j the flood of light, and strains of a very 
good band ; — ^made up a scene never to be forgotten. 
One can read of something of the sort in the " Arabian 
Nights," but it must be seen, it cannot be depicted or 
imagined. 

The Khedive's dress was very simple, — a plain 
black suit, frock coat, shoes tied with silk bows, a red 
fez, which he kept on all the evening, as did all the 
Turks and Egyptians, and a large star on his 
breast. 

The men were of eveiy nationality, — Arabs, Ar- 
menians, Turks, Americans, Europeans, all in their 
national costumes ; a large number of English army 
and naval officers in uniform. All the ladies were 
Americans and Europeans, the Tui'kish and Egyptian 
women not being allowed to frequent balls. The 
Viceroy conducted Madame de Lesseps (Jeune) down 
to supper, which was spread in two immense halls on 
the ground floor, every delicacy that could be thought 
of being provided, and the wines of the finest descrip- 
tion. Some of the Turks and natives were most 
ludicrous over the supper, not knowing how to make 
use of their knives and forks, and commencing at the 
wrong end ; that is to say, they would first call for 
blancmanges or sweets of some kind, then some 
meat, then fruit, after which fowl, sweets again, and 
so on, that really it was a miracle that they were not 
all very ill. Another large room on the ground floor 
was set apart for smoking and card-plajdng. Amongst 
the company were to be noticed the Prince of Baden- 
Baden, Duke of Sutherland, Sir John Lawrence, 
Professor Owen, Sir Samuel Baker, and Professor 
Fowler, of Leeds. The dancing was kept up with great 
spirit until five a.m. 

Several of these balls are given during the winter, 
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which is a great source of enjoyment to the piivileged 
tourists. 

The ceremony of circumcising children is practised 
on all Mahometans. The procession marches through 
the streets, headed by four torch-bearers, having their 
heads covered with cloth veils, then some drums and 
flutes, followed by male and female friends and rela- 
tions ; after which a carriage containing the boy or 
boys, with their mammas. These processions are 
often joined by a bridal one, the bride on foot, with a 
large tliick veil thrown over her, descending to her 
feet, so that not a feature, or even her figure, can be 
discerned. Two females carry a sort of palaquin over 
her head. 

All the principal thoroughfares in Cairo are now 
lighted with gas. The post offices are at the British 
consulat, the French post on the Esbekieh, and the 
Egyptian one nearly at the end of the Mouski. 
Several good European doctors reside in Cairo, the 
most eminent being Dr. Burgui^res-Bey, a French- 
man, and director of the medical school. The English 
church is in the new hotel. The bankers are — ^the 
Bank of Egypt, and Todd, Rathbone, & Co. 

British Consul-General, Colonel Staunton, C.B. ; 
Consul, Mr. Rogers (late of Damascus). 

Railway to Alexandria, Ismailia, Suez, and up the 
west bank of the Nile as far as Minieh. 

The climate in Cairo is as follows : December and 
January, chilly; February and March, most delight^ 
fal; April fine, but getting too warm; May, June, 
July, August, and September, insupportable; October, 
agreeable ; and November, most agreeable. 

There are two ways of going up the Nile ; one is 
by the Azizi^ Company's steamers, once or twice a 
month, as far as the first cataract and back ; fare, 6,000 
piastres, or £Al. 12s., which includes everything 
except wine. A first-rate table is kept. By these 
steamers the journey is made very expeditiously, 

m2 
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tlie going and returning only occupying twenty days ; 
and unless a person is out for his health, or enjoys 
shooting, this is the most agreeable way ; but should 
he be fond of sport, it does not give him sufficient 
opportunity to indulge his taste, as all the time, or 
more, is required to visit the wonderful monuments 
with which the Nile abounds. Should you wish to go 
on to the second cataract, you can take your ticket by 
the steamer as far as Assouan only, then Inre a dahabi^h, 
which may be had more reasonably than at Cairo, but 
not so well appointed, to take you up to the second 
and back, and then take the steamer down again to Cairo. 
But the proper way is to make up a party of four 
genial companions with similar tastes, get a dragoman 
(there are always a number of excellent ones hanging 
about the hotels in Cairo), make a contract with him 
to take you up to the first or second cataract and back 
again, i^ a given time, at a fixed sum, or at so much 
per day or week, he providing everything, boat, men, 
food, donkeys for visiting the monuments, backsheesh, 
and all expenses of whatsoever description, excepting 
wines, the boat remaining under your own control. 
The following specimen of a contract gives a tolerable 
idea of what is expected and received by and from 
such dragoman : — 

Specimen, 

We, A., B., C, and D., have agreed with 
the dragoman, E., to go up the Nile with him, upon 
the following conditions : — 

1st. — The dragoman, E., agrees to provide a spacious 
dahabieh, properly equipped with awnings and small 
boat, beds, table, and bed-linen, chaii^, crockery, and 
utensils of every description, usually furnished to 
first-class travellers. 

(It is as well to go and choose your dahabieh, and 
see that it is properly painted, cleaned, and equipped, 
before passing the contract.) 
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2nd. — ^The dragoman, K, agrees to find all eatables, 
<iandles, and lamps, necessary for the voyage ; to give 
(80 many dishes) for breakfast, (so many) for dinner, 
(so and so /or lunch, atid so and so for tea or auppm') 
if required. 

3rd. — ^The dragoman agrees to find a professed oook, 
imd a waiter to serve at table, keep the travellers' 
cabins in order, &c. 

4th. — ^The dragoman agrees to take A., B., C, and 
D. to Assouan, and bring them back to Cairo; to 
^ve them fifteen days on shore (or any number that 
may be stipulated for) during the voyage, at such 
points as they think fit, to find the necessary guides 
and donkeys to visit whatsoever they may wish to see. 

6th. — ^To fulfil these obligations, Messrs. A., B., C, 
and D. pay to the said dragoman, E., the sum of 

in gold, half before embarking, and the 

remainder on their arrival at Cairo. 

6th. — If it should happen that Messrs. A., B., C, 
and D. wish to stay longer on the journey than 
stipulated for, they agree to pay the said dragoman 

per day for every day exceeding the 

specified time. 

7th. — K the said travellers wish to continue their 
journey from Assouan to the second cataract, the 
dragoman, E., agrees to take them in the same 
dahabi^h, and upon the same terms ; and Messrs. A., 
B., C, and D. will pay him for the journey from the 
first to the second cataract and back (on which journey 
they will have the option of spending three days on 
ishore, at such places as they may think fit) the sum of 

; and if they wish to stay longer than the 

three days, they agree to pay him per day 

for each exceeding day. 

8th. — ^The dragoman to pay all and every backsheesh, 
^ and every expense of guardians, supplementary 
<€rew of the boat for passing the rapids at Assouan 
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and Pliilse, either at the beginning, during, or at the 
end of the voyage. 

(Signed) 
(This should be drawn up and signed before the- 
ConsuL) 

. The dahabi^hs are very elegantly fitted up, and 
with a good dragoman you will be treated like a* 
prince, far better than in any first-class hotel. The 
crew for a good dahabi^h for four people amounts to 
about twenty-four people all told ; when there is no 
wind, they go on shore with a line, and tow the boat 
along, but this is very slow work. When a favourable- 
wind springs up, you ought not to stop to visit any- 
thing, but profit by it, and leave sights for when you 
return. Some days you make sixty or seventy miles, 
while others only seven or eight, against the stream. 
The journey to the second cataract and back, to do 
it comfortably and afford time for shooting, takes- 
about three months. A good rifle and a fowling- 
piece, both muzzle-loaders, are indispensable. The 
best time to start is about the beginning of December, 
130 as to be back at the end of February, spend March 
in the Arabian peninsular, and get into Palestine at the- 
beginning of ApriL The Nile trip under these circum- 
stances costs about forty pounds a month each person, 
every expense included. A supply of arsenical paste 
ought to be taken from Cairo, to preserve the skins, 
of the animals and birds you may kill on the journey. 
Most of the dragomans imderstand skinning and 
preserving, but it is a very simple process : a small 
manual will teach you in a very short time ; after a 
third or fourth essay, it becomes quite easy. No river 
in the world abounds with more bipeds. You have 
pelicans, marabouts, spoonbills, flamingoes, storks, 
cranes, ibis, cormorants, divers, geese, ducks, hoopoes, 
doves, parrots, eagle-s, vultures, hawks, owls, plovers,, 
pigeons, snipe; besides, above Minieh, ci'ocodiles,. 
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hyenas, wolves, jackals, and gazelles, nearly all of 
which we only see in the Zoological Gardens in our 
own country. 

The traveller must be careful not to expose himself 
to the rays of the sun during the day-time. A white 
covering to the hat, with a curtain falling over the 
back of the neck and shoulders is absolutely necessary, 
especially in Upper Egypt. Sun-strokes are very 
frequent and very fatal. light blue spectacles to 
prevent ophthalmia, a scarf round the waist and 
loins, to prevent sudden cramps in the stomach, and 
flannel next the skin, are very good preservatives. If 
symptoms of diarrhcBa or dysentery set in, they ought 
to be stopped immediately. 

To ascend 

THE NILE, 

It is best to set sail towards night, as then the even- 
ing breeze Alls your large lateen sails, and you soon 
glide past the island of Khoda. The suburbs of 
Caiit) are very beautiful, and a view of the crags of 
Mokattam and the mighty pyramids, under a setting 
sun, from the decks of your boat, is very grand. 

The first villages we pass are Toura and Mahsarah, 
about ten miles from Cairo, celebrated for their 
quarries, from which the stones were taken to build 
the pyramids of Ghizeh and the city of Memphis, 
and which are still in requisition for building purposes 
at Cairo. 

A little higher up we pass the site of the ancient 
Memphis. At Atfieh, several hours' distance above 
Memphis, are some mounds which mark the spot 
where once stood Aphroditopolis, or the city of 
Hathor, the Egyptian Venus. Nothing more of in- 
terest occurs until you arrive at Benisouef^ a small 
town, the capital of the province called Beylik. It 
has a weekly market, is the residence of a Bey, has a 
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hospital, post-office, court-house, telegraph and railway 
stations, and is on the principal road to the Fyoum 
valley, in which is situated the famous lake Moeris, 
called after king Moeris, who thought to counteract 
the too small or too great rise of the Nile by making 
an enormous lake, which it is said was 530 miles in 
circumfei-ence, and 300 feet deep. In the middle 
of the lake were two pyramids with a colossal statue 
seated upon a throne on each of them, whose head 
was 300 feet above the water. This description is no 
doubt greatly exaggerated, and Pomponius Mela's 
account of it is a great deal more likely to be true ; 
and that is, that the lake was only about seventeen 
miles or twenty thousand paces in circumference, 
which makes it still a very wonderful work consi- 
dering it was made during one man's reign. There 
was a large canal leading from the river to the lake, 
intercepted by sluices, so that, when the Nile rose too 
high, the sluices were opened, and the superabundant 
water drained off into the lake ; on the contrary, when 
the rise was not sufficiently high, a sufficient quantity 
of water was . let off to water the lands. Strabo 
testifies to having seen the good results produced by 
this lake, in a year when the Nile only rose eight 
cubits ; the dearth, he says, was scarcely felt in the 
land. The famous labyrinth was at the southern 
extremity of this lake near the town of crocodiles. 
The fish alone of this lake brought a large revenue 
to the king. 

Benisouef has a silk and woollen manufactory, and 
is seventy-six miles above Cairo. 

It often occurs during the low waters that vessels 
get aground, as ours did, at Bibeh, a village some 
twelve or thirteen miles farther on ; in which case, 
the sailors immediately divest themselves of every 
stiteh of clothing, and jump into the water to push her 
off, having no regard whatever for the presence of 
ladies ; in fact, a lady at all inclined to be shocked at 
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such sights had better never pass Cairo, as from this 
point the costumes gradually become more summery, ' 
and in many instances disappear altogether ; howeyer, 
one gets used to it, Our men, not being able to get 
us off alone, were obliged to call in the assistance of 
sixty or seventy others, who, after working twelve 
hours, finally got uis afloat again. It sometimes takes 
two or three hundred to get some of the large steamers 
off. 

Ten miles above Bibeh, is Eeshn, the capital of a 
province, but of no interest. As vou advance, the 
country changes its aspect : a fertile plain presents 
itself on one side, wild arid cliffs on the opposite. 
The Arabian and Lybian chains of mountains ad- 
vance and retire alternately. The next large town 
we come to is Abou-GirgL, inhabited hjl great 
many Copts ; there is nothing here to arrest the 
traveller. A little above, we come to Jebel-e-Tayr, 
(mountain of the birds,) so called because the ledges 
of its high cliffs, which run down to the water's edge, 
shelter an enormous quantity of water-fowl. There 
is a very singular, natural sort of a tunnel staircase, 
leading up to the top of the cKffs, upon which is a 
Coptic convent, De'ir-el-Adra, whose monks come and 
beg of the travellers. These men are magnificent 
swimmers. When they see a dahabiih approadung, 
they swim off to it for the purpose of asking chanty ; 
they even swim off to the steamers, passing close 
enough imder the paddles to send a shudder through 
you, let themselves drift behind, and catch hold of the 
little boat astern, from which they ask backsheesh of 
the passengei's ; when they have got what they want, 
they swim back again. 

To visit the small oasis, or, as the natives call it, 
Wah-el-Beneseh, you start from Abou-Girgeh, pass 
through the village of Beneseh, where you procure 
camels and guides for the Desert journey, which lasts 
three long days, through sandy solitudes, giving you a 
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foretaste of what awaits you to Sinai. This oasis was 
formerly known as the Oasis Parva, in opposition 
to the great Oasis. It is about ten miles long and 
five broad, watered by springs which bring life into 
the midst of these dreary wastes. There are four 
villages, viz., El-Kasr, (the largest,) BouTtti, Fahou, 
and Maryeh. The whole population is Arab, and 
numbers about 7,000. The products are the same as 
in the rest of Egypt, but dates are very extensively 
cultivated. One day*s journey from El-Kasr is 
another small oasis, cultivated by the inhabitants of 
El-Kasr and BouTtti, but not inhabited. Three days' 
journey beyond this is still another small one, in- 
habited by about one hundred people, Eara-Freh. 

On the second evening after leaving Abou-Girgeh 
for the little oasis, as we were commencing our even- 
ing meal, we descried in the distance a troupe of 
horsemen making straight for us. As they approached, 
we could see that they were Bedouins, with long rifles 
slung across their backs, and enormously long spears. 
They galloped up to us, brought their horses up on 
their haunches in an instant, and then alighted. 
There were thirteen of them, some fine-looking men, 
but all having a most fearful cut-throat appearance. 
We were seated round a hearthrug on the sand, 
while our attendants were erectrug the tents. The 
Bedouins squatted all round, and watched us as a dog 
watches his master, waiting to have a bone thrown to 
him. Our party was made up of myself, two com- 
panions, and the dragoman, all well aimed with six- 
chamber revolvers and rifles ; two camel-drivers, each 
with an old firelock ; and four attendants without any 
arms. However, all things considered, I think we 
four alone were a match for the thirteen, as they only 
had single barrel pistols, and a rifle and lance each. Not 
liking the vicinity of these dusky-looking sons of the 
Desert, we told the dragoman to tell them to be ofL 
The sheik objected to go, stating as a reason that they 
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had oome to protect us for the night ; upon which we 
held a council of war, the result of which was that 
we concluded these fellows meant to wait until the 
night arrived, and when we were all asleep, gain our 
Arabs over to their side, and either murder us, or carry- 
off every stitch we had. Therefore we decided that 
if it must come to a fight, we had better have it over 
in broad daylight. We gave orders to the dragoman to 
tell them that, if they did not go, we should be forced 
to make them. The sheik again objected, giving the 
same reason as before. The dragoman declared him- 
self willing to stand by us if we gave battle, so I got 
upon my legs, drew my revolver, went round to the 
sheik, and letting go a chamber close to his ear, said, 
" Salaam, sheik ; " he jumped up quite a foot from 
the gi-ound in the greatest astonishment, looking un- 
utterable things. His men sprang to their feet, and 
appealed to him for orders. Our party stood up, 
revolvers in hand. The sheik took stock of our 
weapons, which I fancy he did not quite like the looks 
of, so thought discretion the better part of valour, and 
with the most profound bow, saying at the same time, 
"Salaam, Effendi," ordered his men fo mount, and 
galloped off, thus ending a rather exciting little ad- 
venture. 

The Oasis of Siwah is eight days' journey from the 
Oasis Parva. Returning to your boat, there is 
nothing further interesting until you arrive at Minieh, 
a large town, one of the prettiest on the Nile, about 
250 miles above Cairo, the capital of a province, a 
market town, the residence of an under-govemor, 
subject to the orders of the governor of Benisouef. 
The only objects of attraction are a sheik's tomb 
under a sycamore tree, the pasha's palace, and a 
splendid sugar refinery, equal to anything in Europe 
or America. They have forges, foundries, and every 
requisite inside. Ji]\ the chiefs are French. 
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About fifteen miles above Minieli, are the famous 
tombs of Beni-Hassan, the oldest known, some of 
them dating as far back as 3,000 years before the 
Christian era. They are grottoes cut in the rocks 
facing the Nile, about two miles from the river, but 
donkeys can be hod to carry you. The paintings with 
which the walls are covered are most interesting, 
illustrating the habits and customs of people who 
lived nearly 5,000 years ago. There ai'e represented 
women playing musical instruments, brick-making, 
glass-blowing, goldsmiths, hunting scenes, a barber 
shaving a man, jugglers throwing up several balls and 
catching them ; the punishment of the bastinado, 
agricultural scenes, military exercises, navigation of the 
Nile, domestic occupations, arts, and trades generally : 
wherever an animal is depicted, the name is placed 
underneath. It has been suggested that some of our 
modem artists might imitate this custom to the edifi- 
cation of the public. 

In one of the tombs is what has been called the 
presentation of Joseph's brethren to Pharaoh, but this 
is not so, as neither Pharaoh nor Joseph is present, 
and over the strangers the word " captives" is written. 
All these paintinjSfs are remarkably well preserve, the 
colours being perfectly bright aid fresh. The inte- 
riors of these tombs are plain; the walls are divided by 
lines into different compartments ; some of them have 
columns greatly resembling the Grecian Doric, from 
which it is inferred that style of architecture must 
have been copied. The dead were buried in pits 
under the floor. 

On returning to the village, a slight detour will 
take you to Diana's Grottoe, or Specs Artemidos, as it 
is more correctly called. It is a small temple cut out of 
the rock, approached by a double row of square pillars. 
The Naos is about twelve feet square. It dates from 
the time of Thotmes III. (XVIII dynasty), 1600 
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.B.C., was dedicated to Pacht, one of the lunar god- 
desses, and contains a few remarkable sculptures inside 
the portico. 

Fifteen miles above Beni-Hassan is the village of 
Sheik-Abadeh, shaded by magnificent palm trees. 
Here it was that Antinoe once stood, founded by the 
Emperor Adrian, opposite the spot where his favourite 
Antinoils was drowned. Nothing much is left to be 
seen except the ruins of a theatre and of the Hippo- 
drome. Opposite to Antinoe stands Koda, with two 
or three large manufactories. Above this point you 
meet with crocodiles, but never below it. The di- 
vision of Middle and Upper Egypt is just below this. 

At Tell-el-Amama there are twelve tumular grot- 
toes of the greatest interest on account of the paint- 
ings they contain, affording so much matter of his- 
torical importance. 

As the boat passes along at the foot of Jebel- 
Abulfeda, you remark in the cliffs niunbers of square 
holes, formerly tenanted by dead bodies. Sheik-Hassan 
lived twelve years in one of them, with his wife and 
three children. Ti'adition says that there wa^ once a 
small island at this spot, cultivated by Hassan, but 
that one day his child got upon it, and si, crocodile car- 
ried it off. The sheik was never more seen, nor 
the ^island neither. About four hours above Tell-el- 
Amama is^the entrance to the Canal Bahr-Yousef, 
and dome palms begin to be seen. 

Farther on is Manfaloot, capital of a province, resi- 
dence of a governor, and having a weekly market — ^no 
ruins. In a mountain range opposite, five miles 
higher up, are the famous crocodile mummy caves, 
very little visited on account of the infectious smell 
and fatigue one has to encounter. In 1816, Thomas 
Legh, Esq., M.P., attempted to explore them with 
some guides, but the candles which they held in their 
hands set fire to the wrappings roimd the mummies 
and suffocated three of the Arabs ; their remains are 
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still to be seen perfectly carbonized : Mr. Legh escaped. 
You descend a shaft twelve feet deep into a labyrinth 
of natural caves, where are piled thousands of em- 
balmed crocodiles, the small ones done up in packets 
of twenty-five. Some of the largest are twenty feet 
long. Numerous crocodiles' eggs are also to be seen. 
At times you have to crawl along on your hands and 
knees for several minutes, the heat being intense, and 
rendered stifling by the great quantities of bats which 
have elected this cave as their domicile. Of all fetid 
odoura, I think that of the bat is the worst. It is 
better to take lanterns than naked candles, as not only 
it precludes the possibility of such a death as befel the 
guides of Mr. Legh, but also, the bats being attracted 
by the light, not unfrequently extinguish it with theii* 
wings, and the chances are, that were all the lights put 
out, you would never be able to find the exit. 

The river now makes great curves, the distance by 
water from Manfaloot to Siout being about thirty 
miles, whereas by land it is only ten ; the approach 
for the last two or thi*ee hours is most lovely. 

Siout is the chief town of Upper Egypt, about 
400 miles above Cairo; 20,000 inhabitants, fifteen 
mosques, one of which has a handsome minaret, good 
bazaars, where are to be found the best clay hooka 
pipes in Egypt; also various articles in ivory and 
vegetable ivory. There is a caravan which comes 
from the Darfour country eveiy year, of two or three 
thousand camels laden witli ivory. It has a handsome 
palace and gardens built by Ibrahim Pasha. In the 
hills on the west of the town are some very ancient 
tombs ; in one of these John of Lycopolis (for Siout is 
built upon the site of the ancient Lycopolis) lived for 
fifty years. It is the residence of a governor and of 
an American consul. It is likewise a starting-place 
for travellei-s to the great oasis. Siout is about a 
quarter of an hour's distance from the river : its port 
is at the little village of El-Hamra. 
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After sacoessively paAsing the unimportant villages 
of Aboutig, Selfeh, Gaou-el-Kebir, Mechte, Chabaikeh, 
and Sheik-Clienedin, we arrive at Sahel, which is the 
port for the chief town of a province named Tartha, 
opposite to which the eastern i*ange of mountains 
comes close to the river, and is called Jebel-Sheik- 
HaridL Then we pass Fahou, Sohag, chief town of a 
province^ Ekhmin, once of oonsidei'able importance, 
Menchyeh, the ancient Ptolemais, which was, after 
Thebes, the largest town in the Thebais, and Crirgeh, 
formerly the capital of Upper Egypt, but now only the 
chief town of a province ; it has a small bazaar and a 
Latin convent, the fii-st that was founded in Egypt. 

From Girgeh the dahabieh ought to be sent on to 
Eelianeh, whilst the traveller mounts a donkey and 
rides across to the ruins of Abydos or This, which in 
Rameses the Great's time stood next in importance to 
Thebis : the distance is about nine miles, and from 
Abydos to Belianeh about five. 

The ruins extend over three miles of ground, but 
the only ones worth visiting are the Temples of Osiris 
and the Memnonium. The Temple of Osiris was of 
very great magnificence, and one of the most revered 
spots in Egypt ; it is now very dilapidated. The 
Memnonium is composed of several chambers, the 
roofs being formed of two enormous stones ; it was 
built in the time of Seti I., and is now partly covered 
with sand. After leaving Belianeh we next arrive 
at Farchout, the nearest point to the great oasis, 
which is a good three days* journey through the 
Desert, before entering which you pass an old Koman 
fortress. The oasis extends from north to south 
about 100 miles, and is about foui'teen miles wide. 
The population does not exceed five thousand, three 
thousand living in EJiargeh, the capital. The other 
principal villages are Bairis and Belak. Khai:geh 
has some ruins of a temple which was dedicated to 
the god Ammon, and biult in the time of Darius; 
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the temple itself was 135 feet long, 66 wide, and 28 
high. Cambyses' army passed through this oasis, 
and perished in the sands beyond. The caravans 
coming from the interior of Africa by way of the 
Darfour make a halt here to repose themselves before 
continuing their journey. There is another oasis 
about three more days' march through the dreary 
sand, called the Wah-el-Dakhleh, or interior oasis. 
It is less extensive than'the la^t, extending £rom east 
to west for about thirty or thirty-five miles; it is 
nevertheless more productive than the great oasis, and 
feeds a population of 7,000, the capital being El-Kasr, 
1,500 inhabitants. 

From Farchout the Nile runs east. The scenery 
becomes very fine as you approach Kasr-es-Sayed, 
where the dome palm abounds. The men working 
the shadoofs are nearly all entirely naked. Close to 
this spot may always be seen a great number of 
eagles and vultures. I saw at least 500 altogether 
on the sand by the side of the river. A shot from a 
iifie sent one to sleep ; the remainder fiew away for a 
few minutes, but returned immediately afterwards, 
they having a carcase of some sort which they were 
feeding upon. About thirty miles above Kasr-es- 
Sayed is the island of Tabenn6, or of palm trees, very 
appropriately named. 

Here you pull up to visit the splendid ruins of 
Dendera, the best preserved in all Egypt, and which 
probably impress you more than any others, although 
they are not of such ancient date. The temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Hathor is situated about three 
miles from the river bank. It was commenced by 
the last of the Ptolemys, and finished under Nero. 
The following names are !to be seen in the portico : 
Tiberius, Nero, Caligula, and Ptolemy Caesar, the son 
of Julius Ciesar, and Cleopatra. 

The Fronaos is composed of twenty-four large 
columns in four rows of six columns each, a wall 
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being built about six feet high, between the columns 
of the first row. The roof is ornamented with the 
•celebrated Zodiac in colours ; next to the portico are 
three large rooms, the first with pillars, the others 
having other rooms leading from them. In the left- 
hand comer of one of the latei*al rooms is a small 
opening (just large enough to squeeze the body- 
through) into some dark passages, where the heat is 
very great and the smell of bats nearly suffocating. 
Of course, you have to take candles with you, the bats 
4issailing you by hundreds. Some of the hieroglyphs 
■and bas-reliefs are beautifully carved in these passages. 
This temple alone would repay a journey up the 
Nile. The length of the temple is 250 feet, its width 
110 feet. The dromos which preceded it extended 
41 hundred yards to the isolated pylon, bearing the 
names of Domitian and Trajan. The roof of the 
temple is composed of immense blocks of stone, many 
being twenty-five feet long, fifteen broad, and four 
thick. 

At the south-west angle is the little sanctuary 
Kledicated to Isis, erected in the reign of Augustus. 
On the north of the great temple is the Typhonium, 
bearing in hieroglyphics the names of Trajan, Adrian, 
and Antoninus. All aix)und are the ruins of the 
town, many of the brick walls still standing. 

Returning to your dahabi^h, you cross over to 
Keneh, a pleasant town, chief city of a province, the 
residence of a pasha, and one or two consuls ; it has 
a good bazaar, a government factory, a government 
school ; pottery is largely made here. It is, however, 
chiefly of importance as being the entrep6t of the 
trade between Arabia and Central Africa, and is the 
starting-point for caravans to the port of Korsair on 
the Bed Sea. The town is about two miles distant 
from the river. Here the traveller may see to per- 
fection the ghawazee, or dancing-girls who have been 
•expelled from Cairo. 

N 
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We started off at eleven o'clock at niglit from our 
boat to witness their performance. The best house 
is just on the edge of the town as you enter, close by 
where the potters work. We knocked at the door, 
which was opened by. an old hag. A small lamp, giving 
about half as much light as a rushlight, illuminated 
the entrance chamber, in which were a couple of indi- 
viduals sleeping like dogs, curled up in a comer. We- 
passed through this into a courtyard, and groped our 
way up to the firat floor of another building, upon 
which we found a room eighteen feet by ten lighted 
l)y two bad tallow candles on one side, and by a large- 
lantern, with two candles, on the other ; a large divan 
running all along one side and round one end of the 
room. Upon this we were obliged to squat. The floor 
was covered with a Turkey carpet : this was the 
whole of the furniture. For music we had a man 
playing on a kemengeh, an instrument made out or 
a cocoa-nut shell cut in half, with a parchment 
stretched tight over the end like a drum ; the shaft 
or key-board is made of a sugar-cane, the foot being 
of iron, and along which are stretched two horse- 
hair strings, sustained in the centre by a bridge 
the same as a violin, and like that instrument is played 
with a bow. The Egyptian music is all veiy doleful, 
but this man managed to surprise us a little by the 
ease with which he played, and drew such a variety 
of notes from so primitive an instrument. An old 
woman playing on a gourli, or earthen bottle, with 
parchment stretched across the end of it instead of an 
eai*thenware bottom, and a little girl strumming on a 
tambourine ; so much for the musical arrangements. 

Now for the principal performers : three girls- 
entered of the gipsy type, with raven hair, not 
pretty, but very fine looking; their eyes and lips 
painted blue ; one dressed in a beautiful blue sUk 
dress, one in red, and one in yellow, all richly 
embroidered with gold. They wore large Turkish 
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trowsers ; their necks and bosoms covered with orna- 
ments, mostly of the form of twenty-franc pieces ; 
their arms and fingers covered with bracelets and 
rings; their feet bare, but having silver anklets 
weighing at least a pound each. The head-dress is 
exceedingly pretty, being in the form of a helmet 
made entirely of twenty-franc or Austrian zechini 
pieces, with a black horse-hair tail falling down the 
back of their heads and shoulders. 

The dance consists of the most violent and extra- 
ordinary contortions of the body one can possibly 
imagine. They stand motionless with their arms and 
legs, but at the same time the body writhes, trembles, 
and undergoes the most violent commotion ; then they 
walk about a little, executing a sort of quadrille figure, 
all the time accompanying themselves with castanets ; 
then stop, and go through the same movements of 
the body as before. It is a misnomer to call them 
dancing-girls, they are more properly contortionists ; 
but there is a great difference amongst them, as some 
can scarcely move their bodies at all, and, although 
it happened to me to see several others at different 
places, none of them were comparable with those of 
Keneh. They expect you to give them about thirty 
francs and something to drink, but it is a sight that 
no gentleman ought to miss seeing, as being a decided 
feature of the country. The distance between Keneh 
and the port of Kosseir, or Korsair, is five days by 
camel across the Desert. It is not worth while going 
ten minutes out of your way for ; there are only a 
few miserable huts, and about fifty boats, the popu- 
lation existing by the transit of com and a few other 
articles from Upper Egypt to Arabia. 

The scenery gets very fine between Keneh and 
Thebes. About twelve miles above Keneh we pass 
Kofb, the ancient Coptos, frem which town some 
writers try to make out that the race of Copts takes 
its name, but this is denied by others. The name 

N 2 
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of this town dates from the Pharaoh dynasties, and 
is written Kabta in the hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
Opposite is Ballas, a Tillage which manufactures ex- 
tensively the water-jara which we see used all over 
Egypt, and which are called ballassi. 

Kous, which is a little higher up, was once a very 
important place ; then comes Chenhour ; after which 
Medamout, where there are to be seen the ruins of a 
veiy ancient temple, with the names of Amenhotep II., 
eighteenth dynasty, and Kameses II., of the nineteenth 
dynasty, inscribed upon them. On the pylon may be 
seen the name of Tiberius ; but with the marvellous 
ruins of Thebes nearly in sight, these have very little 
interest. Soon after passing Medamout, we aiTive at 
Luxor, the stopping-place for all parties visiting the 
ruins of Thebes. 

THEBES, 

The most magnificent and celebrated of all ancient 
Egyptian capitals, whose glories past, and even present 
in its mined palaces and .temples, beggar description. 
We are told in ancient history that Thebes might vie 
with the noblest cities in the universe ; that it was 
fifteen miles in cii-cumference, had a population pro- 
portionate to its vast extent, and could send out two 
hundred chaiiots of war and ten thousand fighting- 
men through each of its hundred gates, celebrated in 
Homer's " Iliad" ;— 

" Not aJl proud Thebes* unrivall'd walls contam 
The world's great empress on the Egyptian plain, 
That spreads her conquest o'er a thousand states, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates, 
Two hundred horsemen and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars." 

It was on account of its gates that it was known by 
the name of Hecatompylos, to distinguish it from the 
Thebes in Boeotia; it was likewise called Diospolis 
Magna. 
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It is not known when the city was founded, but it 
can be traced back nearly 3,0Q0 years before the 
Christian era. The kings of the. eleventh dynasty, 
2900 years B.C., founded therein an independent 
govemment from Memphis, and it is probable that 
it existed long before that, as a city does not become 
the capital of a cpuntry until it has acquired a certain 
celebrity. Onsertesen I., 2800 B.C., began the great 
Temple of Karnak, dedicated to Ammon-Ka. From 
the *y ear 1110 to 527 B.C., history makes no mention 
whatever of Thebes, from which circumstance it is to 
be concluded that it had lost its great importance, 
the twenty-first dynasty having fixed thei^ capital at 
Memphis. In 527 B.C., Cambyses, the Pei^ian king, 
resolved to invade Egypt for an affront which he had 
received from Amasis. When all his arrangements 
had been made, and he arrived on the Egyptian 
frontier, he foxmd that Amasis was just dead, and 
that Psametichus, his son and successor, had collected 
a large force to prevent his penetrating into the king- 
dom. To open a passage into the country, it was 
necessary that he should take Pelusium, a town so 
strongly fortified, that it was considered impregnable. 
Cambyses had recourse, therefore, to the following 
stratagem : — Knowing that cats, dogs, sheep, &c., wei*e 
considered sacred by the Egyptians, he procured large 
numbers of these animals, placed them in front of his 
army, and then attacked the city by storm ; the 
garrison not daring to shoot an arrow or throw a 
dart for fear of killing one of these animals, he became 
master of the place without striking a blow. Psam- 
etichus soon afterwards gave him battle, but was 
completely routed by the Persian conqueror, and 
the remnants of his army retreated to Memphis. 
Cambyses next took Memphis, publicly executed the 
eldest son of Psametichus, but spared the king's life, 
and allowed him an honourable maintenance ; but 
this latter, trying secretly to get another araiy to- 
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gether, was condemned to drink bull's blood, and died 
immediately afterwards. From Memphis Cambjrses 
went to SaTs, the burial-place of the kings of Egypt, 
had the body of Amasis taken from its tomb, sub- 
jected to the gi'Batest indignities before" his veiy eyes, 
and then caused it to be burnt. 

He then determined to carry the war into Ethiopia, 
and as soon as he arrived at Thebes, detached 50,000 
men against the Ammonians, giving them order? to 
destixjy the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, and to i-avage 
the country. When this army had arrived in the 
Desei*t, the provisions I'an out, and a terrible famine 
occuiTed, causing them to eat finst their beasts of bur- 
den, and then one another, every tenth man, drawn 
by lot, being slain to serve as food for his companions. 
During all this famine, the camels bearing the deli- 
cacies and luxuries for the table of the king were pre- 
served, and he sat down to a regal repast every day ; 
at last, becoming afraid for his own life, he decided to 
return to Thebes, but the greater part of his army had 
perished by the famine and disease, or had been lost 
in the sands. To make up for his ill-success, his ven- 
geance fell upon the devoted city, whose palaces and 
temples were of the most incredible magnificence and 
riches. All of these he pillaged and then set on 
fire, returning immediately to Memphis. Two years 
after, in the eighth year of his reign, he quitted Egypt 
for Persia, passing through Syria. When at Ecbatana 
he was mounting his horse, his sword fell out of its 
scabbard, wounding him on the thigh, from which 
jiccident he soon died, after having reigned seven 
years and five months. His scriptural name was 
Ahasuerus. It was from this time that Thebes* rapid 
decline conmienced. Again, Ptolemy YIII., or La- 
thiirus, repeated the exploits of Cambyses, because 
Thebes would not recognise him after having dethroned 
his bix)ther Alexander in the year 80 B.C. He be- 
sieged the city tliree years, and when it yielded he 
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destroyed eveiything that the Persian tyrant had left 
standing. 

DiodoiTis tells ns that its temples were magnificent ; 
nothing equalled the beauty of its colossal gold, silver, 
and ivory statues, its obelisks, and other monuments. 
Its tombs were unsurpassed for size and riches, more 
especially that of king Osymandias ; its houses were 
four or five stoiies liigh. Strabo, who visited Thebes 
thirty-five years after Diodonis, or a little before the 
Christian era, states that at that time Thebes was only 
a collection of divided villages, some on the Arabian 
side, some* on the Lybian, in fact such as we see it at 
the present day ; and even now these remnants of the 
})ast excite the awe and admiration of the spectator, 
who involuntarily transports himself back to the ages 
when Moses lived and travelled in Egypt ; and to see 
these temples and tombs is to see the religion, habits, 
and customs of a people who lived 4,000 years ago, as 
clearly as if they were before our eyes. 

The antiquities of Thebes may be divided into four 
<p'ouj)s, those on the Lybian side being Medinet-Abou, 
Kournah, and the tombs of the kings ; those on the 
Ai'abian side, Luxor and Kamak. It is best tiO visit 
first Luxor, then Medinet-Abou, Kournah, and the 
tombs of the kings, leaving the extraordinary grandeur 
of the Temple of Kamak till the last, as, after having 
seen it, the interest in the others rather f^des. 

Luxor, then, the village at which you moor your 
tlahabi^h, on the eastern bank of the river, has a 
small bazaar, where a few of the most ordinary neces- 
saries of life may be obtained. There are English, 
French, and Prussian consular agents. Mehemet 
Mustapha represents England. It is a great place for 
antiquities, several people making good livings by the 
sale of them. Mr. Smith, an American, who has 
resided at this place eleven years, and the Prussian 
consular agent, who lives in the same house, have the 
best and most authentic, some being very expensive. 
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You require to know something about escarabees and 
antique images to be able to distinguish the false from 
the genuine, as immense quantities are fabricated, and 
sold as real. Out of the escarabees sold, I should not 
think there is above one in a hundred genuine. The 
price to a certain extent is a guide, whereas real 
escaiubees cannot be had for less than from ten to 
sixty francs ; false ones may be bought from fivepence 
to sixpence each. 

The village of Luxor, or £l-XJksur, is straggling, 
with two or three good houses, but mostly mud huts ; 
the women are remarkably dissolute, more so than at 
any place on the Nile. It has several imposing ruins, 
but part of the effect is taken off by their being 
surrounded by the mud cabins of the Fellahs. 

The temple was built by Amenophis III. and 
Kameses II. (or Sesostris the Great), 1360 b.c. Ame- 
nophis built the sanctuary and the body of the temple ; 
Sesostris, 170 years later, the pylons on the north. 
He also erected the two obelisks before the entrance. 
Only one of these now remains, the other having been 
taken to Paris in 1836, and is now to be seen on the 
Place de la Concorde; they are monoliths of red granite, 
eighty feet high and eight feet square at the base. 
Between the obelisks and propylon are two colossal 
statues of red Syena granite, in a sitting posture, 
forty-foiu' feet high. The double pylons, before which 
these monoliths stood, are composed of two pyramidal 
constructions, which unite a gateway fifty-four feet 
high; the scenes sculptured thereon represent Ra- 
meses' expedition against the Syrians in 1403 B.C. 

Passing this gateway you enter a rectangular court- 
yard, 190 feet long by 165 feet wide, sm*rounded by a 
double row of columns. You then go through a door- 
way at the bottom of the vestibule, into the naos, a 
lai*ge room in the midst of which is an isolated build- 
ing called the secos, or sanctuaiy, whose walls are 
built of granite. The roof is ][>ainted, and the walls 
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covered with religious scenes. The original secos was 
destroyed by Cambyses, and this one was built by 
Ptolemy Lagos. There are many other rooms and 
passages. The whole length of the building was 800 
feet, and the width 200. The hieroglyphs are most 
magnificently done, some of the finest specimens in 
Egypt : they are two inches and a-half deep, producing 
a beautiful sharpness. 

On the opposite side of the river, the ruins of 
Medinet-Abou are most interesting, consisting of a 
first temple, built by Thotmes I., Thotmes II., and 
Thotmes III., about 660 B.C., the Grand Temple 
and Eoyal Pavilion being built by Kameses III., 
about 1280. The first temple has inscribed in 
hieroglyphics on the sides of its entrance-door the 
names of several Boman emperors, fix)m Csesar to 
Antoninus. The Royal Pavilion has two rectangular 
towers, with inclined walla as an entry, after passing 
which we enter a buOding of several stories, which is 
the Pavilion. There were many small apartments, 
only a few of which remain, on whose walls are painted 
scenes illustrating the private life of the kings, the 
only specimen that we have of the interior decoration 
of an ancient Egyptian palace. In a room on the 
second stoi-ey are scenes of the harem : the king is 
seated in an elegant arm-chair; a woman standing 
before him presents him with some fruit, the king 
taking her by the arm with one hand. In another 
scene the king is depicted playing chess. On the 
exterior of the building they are all battle scenes, the 
names of the conquered people appearing in the car- 
touches. Amongst them we find Khetas, Amaiis, 
Tikouris, Charoudanas, Ribous, Touirichas, and Kous- 
chis. 

The grand temple dedicated to Ammon, the solar 
divinity of Thebes, was separated from the pavilion 
by a dromos 250 feet long. The pylon was formed 
of two high pyramidal towers, united by a gateway 
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seventy feet high. The sculptures, representing battle 
scenes, are excellent. Beyond the gateway is a large 
court, 100 feet by 130 feet, with a gallery on the 
right formed by seven caryatides figures, exquisitely 
finished, and on the opposite side eight circular 
columns. A pylon forms the bottom of the court, a 
door through which leads you into the finest peristyle 
of any Egyptian temple. This court measures 110 
feet by 150, ornamented with sixteen caryatides pillars, 
and sixteen columns elegantly painted and orna- 
mented with emblematical figures. The walls are 
painted with historical and i-eligious subjects. The 
roofs of the galleries are coloured blue, and sprinkled 
with stars. On the exterior walls there are ten 
distinct pictures representing the different campaigns 
of Rameses III. during a period of seven years. 
There are several other minor ruins close by, but of 
no interest to the ordinary traveller. 

After having visited the ruins of Medinet-Abou, 
before going to the Memnonium at KoTimah, you can 
make a slight detour, and visit the two colossi which 
stand like beacons in the midst of the great plain, 
between the Memnonium and Medinet-Abou. Therc 
are two enormous monolith sitting figures, fifty feet 
high, raised upon pedestals fourteen feet, making a 
total elevation equal to a four-storey house. No sj^eci- 
men of the stone out of which they are cut has been 
found within several days' journey of them. The left 
one is whole, but much defaced, and the features not 
being at all I'ecognisable ; neither are those of the right 
one, which is broken in the middle — it is supposed by 
the earthquake twenty-seven years before our era. This 
latter statue is the one known as the vocal Memnon, 
which, according to ancient tradition, uttered arti- 
culate sounds when the rays of the morning sun first 
glowed upon it. Strabo states that he himself was a 
witness to this, but doubts that the sounds came from 
the statue. On the bottom of the statue are manv 
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Greek and Latin inscriptions inscribed by travellers, 
testifying to this phenomenon. The earliest are of 
the time of Nero, aiid the latest, of Septimus Severus, 
but as no one appears to have heard any sound come 
from it since the commencement of the third century, 
although many travellers have repeatedly gone before 
sunrise on purpose to satisfy themselves, it is most 
probable that it was some jugglery of the priests. 
Sir G. Wilkinson supposes that they were acquainted 
with ventiiloquism. In the reign of Septimus Severus, 
the part of the statue destroyed was repaired by five 
coui^ of blocks of stone, li we see them at this 
present day. When you contemplate these awfully 
grand mutilated statues, you cannot but feel convinced 
that they have been wilfully destroyed, and that a 
great deal of labour has been expended in their de- 
struction, and Cambyses' name naturally pi'esents 
itself it to your mind as the demon of destruction. 

Proceeding along the cultivated ]and, and passing 
various ruins of minor importance, the traveller 
arrives at what is commonly but erroneously called 
the Memnonium, for the inscriptions leave no doubt 
as to the builder of this magnificent palace, viz., 
Rameses II., called by the Greeks Sesostris the Great, 
therefore its proper name must be the RamesseTon. 
Diodoms called it the tomb of Osymandias. The 
palace was composed of a monumental entry, a large 
court with a double row of columns, of two rooms 
with numerous pillars, and a large suite of apartments 
at the end of the building. The propyloea of the 
entrance to the first court is very large, and hand- 
somely decorated with sculpture. The grand hall is 
supported by twelve pillars, the interior being 
superbly decorated with sculpture, paintings, and 
statues, all of which have nearly disappeared, but 
there still remains enough to prove that this was one 
of the grandest and richest edifices of Egypt. At 
the bottom of the court opposite the pylons, on the 
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left of the doorway which led into the first c&amber, 
was a colossal statue of red Syena granite, the largest 
in the world, representing Barneses in a sitting 
posture. This statue has been broken off at the 
waist, and its fragments cover half the coui^t The^ 
upper part lies prostrate on the ground, and gives you 
a fair idea of what the whole must have been ; for 
although sitting, it was thirty-five feet high, sixty- 
three feet round the shoulders, thirteen feet from the 
crown of the head to the shoulders, fifteen feet from 
the neck to the elbow, and weighed two millions 
of pounds, or foiu* and arhalf times as much as the 
obelisk on the Place de la Concorde at Paris. The 
Arabs have scooped millstones out of the sides of his 
face. The whole palace measures 540 feet long by 
200 broad. 

The temple of Koumah, commenced by Kameses 
I., 1460 B.C., dedicated to Ammon, is of ordinary di- 
mensions, but has some beautiful hieroglyphics and 
mural sculpture. It is built upon the same plan a» 
most other Egyptian temples. 

A little on the north of Koumah is an excavation 
of a hundred yards in the side of a hill, which forms 
an entrance to numerous catacombs, in which the 
Fellahs used to hide themselves when the tax-collectors 
came round. 

Bemounting your donkey, you enter on a valley 
which winds into the very heart of the Lybian moun- 
tains, with rocks overhanging your head, not a blade 
of vegetation, not the slightest signs of any living 
creature. The desolate grandeur of the scene pro- 
duces an indescribable sense of awe as you proceed 
through this valley of the shadow of death to the 
tombs of kings, which are about three miles from 
Koumah. 

These tombs are excavated out of the solid rock ; 
some of them are as much as 400 feet deep, their walls 
covered with a profusion of paintings and sculpturey 
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but their size and decorations varying according to 
the duration of the monarch's reign who tenants them. 
For as in the case of the kings of Memphis, who 
began to build a pyramid as soon as they ascended the 
throne, so did the kings at Thebes commence their 
last resting-place in the side of the Lybian mountain, 
every year adding more to its depth, number of 
chambers, and richness of decoration ; so we see that 
in the case of the kings who only i-eigned a very short 
time, many of the paintings are only just sketched, the 
king having died before there was time to fuiish them. 
They are all built upon the same plan, that is to say, 
a vertical doorway serves as an entrance to a long 
gallery, which descends into the mountain by a greater 
or less decline ; at intervals on each side are chambers 
with jjillars, until you anive at the principal one, con- 
taining the royal sarcophagus. No modem construc- 
tions could be more profusely ornamented. 

Wilkinson painted numbers over each of the tombs, 
of which there are twenty-one or twenty-two, and they 
have been ever since designated by those numbers. 

Number 17, discovered by Belzoni, containing the 
remains of the great Sesostris, is the most interesting. 
You descend by a ruined staircase, wide and aiiy, at 
the bottom of which is a passage eighteen feet wide, 
ten feet high, with figures and inscriptions relating 
to Seti, father of Rameses T. At the end of this is 
another staircase and another corridor leading to what 
is called the Hall of Beauty, supported by four columns 
and ornamented with paintings, the colours of which 
are as fresh as if they had been done yesterday, not- 
withstanding the 3,300 years which have passed over 
them. Adjoining is another chamber with some 
unfinished paintings, beyond which is another stair- 
case leading to two passages and to the great hall, 
supported by six columns and two small lateral 
chambers. In the centre of the transverse space at 
the extremity of this hall, which was richly orna- 
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mented with sculpture, stood an oriental alabaster 
sarcophagus, which is now, I think, in the British 
Museum. On the left is a chamber rich in allegorical 
paintings, through which is a double staircase leading 
still further down into the bowels of the earth, but 
the earth falling in stopped further progress ; so far 
the tomb is 400 feet long and 175 deep. 

The next tomb in importance is No. 11, Bnice's 
tomb, or the tomb of the harpists, occupied by 
Barneses III. ; it is of the highest interest on account 
of its mural paintings, which represent scenes of 
domestic life, and gives us a coiTect insight into 
the mode of living of the ancient Egyptians. In one 
room are depicted butchers slaying an ox, cutting 
it up, and cooks roasting it on tripods ; othei's making 
bread, and drawing wine by means of syphons. 

In another room scenes of the Nile and its boats,, 
showing the interiors of the cabins and their fur- 
niture. 

In another are delineated all the 'arms used in 
warfare, such as bows, lances, swords, daggers,, 
javelins, war-clubs, coats of mail, standards, c^c. On 
either side of .the doorway is a black cow, with the- 
head ornaments of Hathor. 

In the next chamber are representations of elegant 
furniture, bedsteads, seats covered with rich drapery,. 
]eopard skins upon the floor, vases, and ornaments. 

Then comes a room filled with agricultural scenes,. 
and the overflowing of the Nile. 

Some rooms are given up to various divinities, to- 
birds, wild and tame ; and in the last room a splendid 
repi'esentation of two harpists playing before a divi- 
nity, from which the tomb is sometimes called the 
tomb of the harpists. This ends the series of cham- 
bers of the fii'st gallery, which now makes a curve, 
and then runs on stiaight again. In this second 
portion the paintings refer to Bameses III.'s passage 
into the Amenti or infeiior world. The sarcophagus 
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is in tlie British Museum. The tomb is 405 feet 
long and about 30 feet deep. 

Menmon's tomb, No. 9, is also worth a visit, made 
for Barneses v., twentieth dynasty, and containing some 
paintings of astronomical subjects. It is 330 feet 
long and 26 feet deep. When you have seen these 
three, the remaining ones havx very little interest. Of 
course, if you don't mind spending a fortnight at 
Thebes, every one of them may be seen, as many 
other minor ruins which I consider of little or no 
interest to the majority of travellei-s. After these 
three the mpst remarkable are No. IG, the first that 
was made, and in which Eameses I. was buried. No. 
14, No. 6, No. 4, and No. 18 ; Dr. Lepsius has made 
sad havoc with many of the finest specimens of sculp- 
ture in these tombs. He thought nothing of destroying 
a whole wall or side of a tomb, or a whole column, to 
get a specimen a foot square to take to Berlin. He 
was most ruthless and wanton in the way he destroyed 
things. His memory is execrated amongst the Arabs 
in whose neighbourhood he has left traces of his 
])assage. 

The valley where these tombs are appears to be 
hemmed in by inaccessible rocks and precipices on 
every side, except the one by which we arrived. 
However, a little to the east is a small goat's path by 
which it is possible to ascend to the summit of the 
Lybian chain, with a great deal of exei'tion and 
fatigue, however, for the ascent is very steep, 
tlirough a buioiing sand and under a fiery sun which 
threatens to exterminate you with the power of its 
rays. A short rest at the top, where there is always 
a little breeze and a most charming view of the whole 
of the Theban plain and its everlasting moniunents, 
sets you upon yom* legs again prepared for the descent 
along the eastern side of the mountain into the valley, 
where a small temple called Dei'r-el-Bahri, an elegant 
little edifice erected by Queen Hatasou 1630 b.c., 
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firfit attracts the attention. There are a great many 
tombs of private ]^)erson8 and piiests on the eastern 
side of this range of hills ; they are generally small, 
but one or two of them are larger than any of the 
kings' tombs. Amongst the tombs on the side of the 
Abd-el-Koumah hill, the most worthy of attention 
are those numbei-ed by Wilkinson 16 and 35, with 
some curious paintings. 

The tomb known as the tomb of the high priest 
Assasif is the largest of all the tombs of Thebej?. 
You go down and up, up and down stairs, make a 
bewildering number of turnings right and left, 
through numerous courts and halls, through the most 
abominable stench that is possible to be imagined of 
dead and living bats, of which there are hundreds of 
thousands; indeed, very few people are able to go 
further than three or four yanis past the entrance. 
It is really dangerous to persevere, as you feel so ill 
and sick all the time, that you almost imagine you 
are going to give up the ghost. A great number of 
the rooms are richly ornamented Avith paintings and 
sculpture. The last chamber is 900 feet from the 
entrance. 

The tombs of the queens are about half an hour's 
distance from the tombs of Assasif, but not very 
interesting, all the mural decorations having been 
destroyed by fire. There are twenty of them. The 
monkeys' cemetery, called by the natives Grabbanet-el- 
Keroud, on account of the great number of mummified 
monkeys found all about the ravines, is about a 
quarter of an hoiu' further on. There are a number 
of Arabs who live by burrowing in the rocks for 
tombs, and selling the mummies ; but usually they 
unwrap the bodies themselves in search of jewek or 
relics, which are very often found wound up in the 
cloths. The coffins, being too cumbersome to find a 
sale amongst the travellers that pass, are broken up 
and used as firing, thus coming to a bad end with all 
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their valuable paintings ; even the bodies themselves 
are often treated in the same way, the head, hands, 
and feet being kept for sale at about sixpence a 
piece ; the remainder poked into the fire on account 
of its bituminous nature, and serving in many instances 
to cook the dinners of these resurrectionists. 

In these mountains are to be found hyenas, wolves, 
and jackals. An Arab, called Abdallah, living at 
Luxor, is a capital fellow to employ for showing you 
the best spots for finding them, and the modug 
operandi. The first thing to be done is to secure 
lie carcase of an old donkey ; a used-up one may be 
bought for very little. You get his throat cut, and 
place him towards evening at one of the spots in the 
mountain which Abdallah will choose for you. You 
then hide youKself behind a rock, and wait till the 
moon gets up. The game will soon smell the bait, 
and come out of its hole to feed, when you have only 
to send a bullet through it ; but patience is requirecl, 
as you must not talk or smoke. Sometimes you have 
not long to wait ; at others, the best i>art of the night 
passes before anything is seen ; and it occasionally 
happens that you may pass two or thi*ee successive 
nights in anxious expectation without firing your 
rifle. 

KARNAK 

Is about two miles distant from Luxor, and the 
first ruins we come to are those of a magnificent 
gateway ; immediately behind it the small temple of 
Kameses IV., dedicated to the god Khous, and to the 
left of the temple another small edifice dedicated to 
Hathor. The principal entrance to the grand temple 
looks towards the Nile, and is a colossal pylon formed 
of two blocks of buildings 140 feet high, 360 feet 
long, 48 feet deep. A double row of sphinxes with 
mms' heads led up to the central door, which had a. 

O 
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colossal statue on each side of it, but these are now 
completely destroyed. The pylon and the court were 
built by Sesak, Ouasorkan, and Tekeloth, 980-940 
B.C. A small staircase leads to the top, from which a 
fine view of the whole of the temple and palace may 
be had. On the end of one of these buildings is an 
inscription cut in the stone by Napoleon's army in 
1798. 

The first court or dromos is 320 feet long by 275 
wide, with a row of columns on its two sides ; the 
south side is broken by a small temple projecting 
through it into the court This temple was built by 
Barneses III. three hundred years before the pylon or 
court, which are the newest portions of the ruins. 
At the bottom of the court is a second pylon, 
with a vestibule, and high gateway leading into the 
great hall or hypostyle, built by Seti, the father of 
Kameses the Great, which is 318 feet long, 160 feet 
broad ; its roof supported by a hundred and thirty- 
four columns of enormous dimensions, 70 feet high 
and 11 in diameter. The central avenue is formed 
by twelve pillars larger than the remaining ones, being 
thirty-three feet in circumference. The smaller ones 
are placed in seven lines by the side of their large 
companions, all of which are richly sculptured. The 
exterior of the north wall has some very remarkable 
bas-reliefs of military campaigns. At the end of the 
hypostyle was another pylon of the same dimensions 
as the one by which we entered, the door of which 
led into an open space 50 feet wide along the whole 
front of the pylon, in the middle of which stood two 
glorious red Sycna granite obelisks 75 feet high, sup- 
posed to have been erected about 1660 rc, by 
Thotmes I. ; only one of them is upright, the other 
having been thrown down and broken. 

A fourth pylon separated this open space from 
iinother interior oourt, 230 feet by 60 feet : in the 
middle of this pylon was a small vestibule. Two 
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more obelisks stood at the entrance of this court, and 
i^ row of caryatides pillara ran all round it. There 
is only one of these obelisks remaining, but it is 
ene of the finest in the world, and is 96 feet high. 

A fifth pylon, less than the others, led through into 
an open space, 19 feet deep and 50 wide, which imme- 
diately preceded the sanctuary. A door on each side 
led into two small chambers. 

The sanctuary is in such a complete state of ruin, 
that it is next to impossible to make anything out of it ; 
however, the secos itself was in the centre of the con- 
struction, surrounded by small chambers and passages. 
This is the oldest part of the temple^ being of the 
time of king Onsertesen, 2800 b.c., or twelfth dynasty. 
These rooms are known also by the name of the 
granite apartments. On leaving these apartments we 
enter a large courtyard, in which are the remains of 
four polygonal columns, and, a little beyond, two 
enormous blocks of stone, which are supposed to 
have been pedestals for obelisks or statues. Twenty- 
five yards farther on is the palax» of Thotmes III. 
Immediately after passing the door, you enter a large 
room, 136 feet wide by 50 feet deep, the roof of which 
is supported by a row of square pillars i-unning all 
round, and a double row of columns in the centre. 
In the south-west angle is what is called the Chamber 
of the Ancestors, in which were found some very im- 
portant bas-reliefs sent to the Louvre. The rest is in 
such a terrible state of confusion, that nothing further 
can be made out of it. The whole temple measures 
1,186 feet in length and 360 in breadth. The 
approach to it from Luxor was through an avenue 
of sphinxes nearly a mile long, some few of which 
may still be seen. 

The whole of the temple and some other small 
buildings close by were encircled by a brick wall 
nearly two miles in circumference. The ruins com- 
prised in this ring are not of much interest after one 

2 
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has seen the stupendous ruins just described, which 
always were and are the wonder and admiration of 
the world. 

Nevertheless, the Temple of Amenophis will bear 
inspection : it was approached by an avenue of 
sphinxes, several of which still exist. By striking off 
to your right towards the edge of the Desei't, some 
good eagle-shooting can be had, these birds being 
very numerous and very large in this part. The 
beauty and interest of the ruins of Kamak are con- 
siderably enhanced by paying a moonlight visit to 
them. 

It is usual at Thebes to stand a treat to your crew. 
When you slip your moorings, and turn your back 
upon the glories of Thebes, a feeling of regret imper- 
ceptably steals over you, but which is lessened by the 
fact that you know you will have to pass it once more 
on your homeward journey. After leaving Thebes, 
Hermontliis, ten miles up, is the first place that calls 
for any mention. It has some ruins of a compara- 
tively modem temple, dedicated to Harpekrot, built 
by Alexander Ptolemy 100 years b.c., nicely orna- 
mented, with astronomical emblems intermixed, and 
Horus, the symbol of the rising sun. 

Some distance further on, Esneh appears in sight. 
It is a fau'Hsized Arabian town, with small bazaar and 
market, and is a great place for the ghawazee or 
dancing-girls. It has a small temple, which is very 
well worth visiting, being in an excellent state of 
preservation, and cleared of all inibbish. The exterior 
is covered up to a great height with earth, but you 
descend into the interior by a large staircase, recently 
built for the piurpose. Tliis temple was commenced 
by the Ptolemys, and finished by the first Koman 
emperors, and was dedicated to the three protecting 
gods of the town, viz., Noumra, his wife Nebouou, and 
their child Harpekrot. Its portico is supported by 
twenty-foui' columns in four rows, nearly every one 
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of which has a different capital exquisitely carved. 
The walls are covered with inscriptions and elegant 
bas-reliefs relating to religious subjects. The zodiac 
is on the roof of the portico. 

The town manufactures cotton, shawls, and pottery. 
The Senaai' caravan stops here once a year, which 
causes a little commercial activity. Mehemet-Ali 
built a palace in 1842. 

A place where the wanderer ought to land is El- 
Kab or Eilythias : the whole of the plain is covered 
with ruins of small temples and houses, but so com- 
pletely ruined, that they desei-ve no particulansing. 
The grottoes, however, are interesting. These were 
most ])robably the necropolis for the ancient city of 
Eilythias. The paintings represent the operation 
of embahning and preparing mummies, also agi-i- 
cultural, piscatoiial, and hunting scenes, and a variet}- 
of other subjects. 

Edfou, about twelve miles beyond El-Kab, is a 
miserably dirty village, and its inhabitants in the 
most abject state of jwverty; but nevertheless it 
offers to the ti-avellers' eyes one of the most perfect 
and handsome temples of all Egypt. Eveiy part of it 
is cleared, and kept in beautifiil order. If it is one of 
the best preserved, it is also one of the most recent, 
being built by the Ptolemys. 

Ptolemy Philopator, 222 b.c., commenced it, and 
the thirteenth Ptolemy, Neos-Dionysos, completed it, 
52 B.C. The temple was dedicated to Harhat, the 
great god, lord of heaven, son of Osiris, king of the 
kings of Upper and Lower "Egypt, master of the gods 
and goddesses (at least, so say the inscriptions), and 
Hathor, his mother. Its grandeur is marvellous. 
After passing its lofty pylons, which have an interior 
staircase for ascending to the summit, which every- 
body ought to do to see the glorious setting sun in 
the Desert, you enter a large court in a perfect state 
of preservation, with its pillars forming galleries on 
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each side, supporting flat roofs, formerly used as pro- 
menades, and which may still be walked upon : the 
whole round of the building can be made on these 
roofs. A lovely oonidor at the end of the court 
forms the vestibule, the pillars having very handsome 
capitals, and the paintings retaining all their freshness of 
colour. A n immense granite sarcophagus stands reared 
' up upon its end at the extremity of the building, look- 
ing more like a sentry-box than anything else. Stairs 
lead up into various rooms. Some of the hieroglyphs 
and bas-reliefs are exquisitely finished, most of them 
relating to religious subjects. Two hours suffice to 
get a genera] idea of the temple, but for a profound 
examination of it and all its magnificence, several days 
would be required. 

A small temple immediately by the side, bidlt by 
Ptolemy Evergetes, contains two rooms and a peri- 
style. 

The dahabi^h now sails up to the famous Pass of 
Hagar Silsilis, formed by the two chains of mountains 
coming down opposite to one another to the water's 
edge, which leaves only a passage of about five hun- 
dred yards for the Nile to flow through, consequently 
the current is very strong at this point, causing a 
good deal of attention to be necessary in the manage- 
ment of the boat. There are very extensive sand> 
stone quarries on ^ach side, from which the greater 
part of the stone used in the building of Thebes, and, 
in fact, most of the temples and monuments of CTpper 
Egypt, was drawn. On the Lybian side are some 
small temples and tombs excavated out of the rock. 
There is nothing very striking either in an historical 
or architectural view in these excavations. The prin- 
cipal of these small temples has a facade with four 
pillars, with cartouches of the kings of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and a few bas-reliefs. 

The scenery from this point changes : the mountains 
keep parallel with the river, the land perfectly sterile ; 
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every now and then a small hut with a few tall, naked 
palm-trees hanging over it. The people have a more 
savage appearance, some of them being a great deal 
more like gorillas than anything else you can liken 
them to. Their attitudes, manner of squattkig, vacant, 
idiotic stare, most of them perfectly naked, their heads 
shaved all but a small tuft on the crown, and faces 
tattooed and painted blue, make you imagine that 
you have got into a country of gigantic monkeys. 
You have here a most desolate but grand spec- 
tacle of the Desert. Here we saw the singular 
phenomenon of a mirage in the distance, everybody 
maintaining for a long time that it was another 
branch of the Nile. The heat begins now to make 
you feel that every day you are drawing nearer to the 
tropics. 

Koum-Ombo, or the Hill of Ombo, fifteen miles 
above Hagar Silsilis, is the site of the ancient Ombos, 
no traces of which are to be seen, with the exception 
of two temples close by the water's edge ; the rest of 
the town has completely disappeared beneath the 
drifting sand. The great temple, commenced by the 
fifth Ptolemy, and dedicated to the two divine Triades, 
Sebek, the god with a crocodile's head, and Harouer, 
the god of the South, is very elegant. Only the 
portico and a few small chambers remain. The 
columns of the portico are amongst the largest of 
Egypt, their circumference being twenty feet. The 
small temple, close on the edge of the Nile, which 
continually undermines it, is fast falling away into the 
river, and in a very short time nothing will be left to 
mark the spot where it stood. Proceeding onwards, 
Assouan, or Syena, and the beautiful green island 
of Elephantina, appear in sight. The aspect of the 
country once more changes, and becomes most beau- 
tiful. Although not the Government boundary of 
!E^ypt and Nubia, it is most certainly the natural one. 
The island of Elephantina contains nothing much of 
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interest, — ^a temple of Chniibis, a granite gateway, and 
a mutilated statue. It is about one mile in length, 
and a quarter of a mile in breadth. 

ASSOUAN, or SYENA. 

This frontier town is situated just below the first 
cataract, about eight hundred miles from the mouth of 
the Nile, latitude 24° 5' 23". It is supposed, from the 
hieroglyphics found on the rocks in the vicinity, that 
it existed 2800 B.c. The Romans made it one of 
their most important frontier towns. In 806 A.D., a 
terrible pest carried off twenty thousand inhabitants. 
In the twelfth century, repeatedly t^en by the 
Barabras of Lower Nubia, and by the Hawarahs of 
Upper Egypt, it soon presented little else but ruins. 
Juvenal died in exile at Assouan. 

The present town is prettHy situated in th* midst 
of beautiful palm groves and luxuriant gardens ; is 
about a mile long, with a good port; a very fair 
bazaar, where ostrich-eggs and feathers may be pur- 
chased advantageously, different kinds of earthenware, 
<fec. Most of the houses are built of mud. The popu- 
lation is a mixture of Fellahs, Nubians, Barabras, 
and Ababdehs, and numbers about four thousand. It 
is the residence of a Governor, has few ruins of any 
importance, and once did a considerable trade in slaves 
from Abyssinia. The quarries of the celebrated red 
Syena granite, specimens of which are to be seen in 
monuments all over Egypt, Home, Paris, <fec., are 
about one mile on the south of the town, and extend 
nearly four miles. An immense obelisk, 105 feet 
long, but not quite finished^ may be seen on the 
ground. 

What is known by the name of the First Cataract 
is, in fact, nothing but a succession of rapids formed 
by numerous rocks in the bed of the xiver. The 
whole fall is only six feet at low water ; nevertheless^ 
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the river being very narrow at this point, the water 
rushes through from ]Nubia into Egypt with great 
force. During the inundation months, vessels can 
pass over them by saQ, but the remainder of the year 
they have to be towed up with a cord. A ix)pe is put 
round the mainmast : fifty or sixty Nubians, with a 
reis or captain of the cataracts to superintend, 
to encourage, and to beat with a courbash those 
that shirk their work, pull away with all their might. 
Another cord is made fast to the shore, and fifty 
more on board pull away at this. The sailors have 
long poles, watch when the boat is likely to strike a 
rock, and push it off. Men stand fore and aft, naked, 
ready to precipitate themselves into the water to 
render assistance wherever it may be wanted. The 
greatest care is requisite in passing these cataracts, as 
great numbers of boats get stove in. It costs from 
ten to fifteen pounds. 

It is very amusing to see the natives throw them- 
selves into the boiling stream and float down like 
corks ; you imagine every minute that they will be 
dashed to pieces against some rock. Boys from ten 
years old get astride of a log of palm tree about four 
feet long, and ride down over them, ballotted up and 
down, but they never lose their seat or equilibrium : 
^^y go through this feat in the hope of getting a 
few coppera from the strangers, which is seldom 
refused. The river swarms with small islands for a 
distance of three or four miles, till you i*each the 
sacred island of Philse, through a pile of sombre rocks, 
called Biggeh island. It is seven miles above Assouan, 
is a quarter of a mile long and about half that distance 
wide, and is covered with ruins of majestic temples ; 
palm trees and a beautiful dense foliage make it the 
most beautiful island, and one of the most picturesque 
spots on the Nile. It is so elevated, that the highest 
floods never reach it. 

The principal temple was built between 285 and 
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222 B.C., and dedicated to Isis. Its courts and 
propy]ae are constructed on the same principle as the 
other Egyptian temples. The most remarkable room 
it contains, although very small, is that in which is 
represented the death of Osiris, his embalmment, burial, 
resuiTection, and enthronement as judge of the dead. 
There are some dark rooms in the eastern adytum, 
where probably the sacred treasure was concealed, 
or where the priests used to practise their deceptions 
upon their ilocks. 

The pillars are ornamented with capitals i^epre- 
senting various plants, but especially the lotus. 
The first pylon is 60 feet high and 126 wide ; a stair- 
case leads to the top, from which you get a splendid 
view of the whole of the island and surrounding 
hills. Under the great entrance of this pylon is an 
inscription traced by Napoleon's army in 1799, the 
translation of wldch is as follows : — " The year VI. 
of the Republic, twelfth Messidor, a French army, 
commanded by Bonaparte, disembarked at Alexandria, 
the army having twenty days afterwards put the 
Mamelukes to flight at the Pyramids ; Desaix, com- 
manding the first division, followed them above the 
cataracts, where he arrived the thirteenth Ventose 
of the yeai- VII." 

In another part of the building is an inscription 
by the scientific commission which accompanied the 
expedition, fixing the astronomical position of the 
island, according to which it is in north latitude 24° 
3' 45" and east longitude of Paris 30° 15' 28'^ 

Isis, mistress and sovereign of Ilak and the southern 
provinces, was the great goddess of the island. 

Overlooking the river is an obelisk and long 
colonnade. There is a beautiful little temple which 
looks as if it had never been finished ; it is known 
sometimes as the Temple of £sculapius. This is the 
best place to have your lunch in. 

The arch of triumph is of Diocletian's time. The 
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two colonnades at the southern end of the island are 
of the time of the Ctesai^ 

The worship of the goddess Isis was practised in 
the island for five or six centuries after the Chiistian 
ei'a, for there is a Greek inscription in the chamber 
of Osiris, which informs us that in the year 453 a.d. 
there was still a college of priests on the island, pro- 
fessing worship of that goddess. In the middle of 
the sixth centiuy (577) the temple of Isis was changed 
into a Christian place of worship, under the patronage 
of St. Stephen, and its Pagan ornaments covered up 
with a plaster of mud from the Nile. The Christian 
faith did not last long, for Islamism soon after sup- 
planted it. 

There are very few inhabitants on the island. 

The stony island of Biggeleh contains some ruins 
of a temple built by the third Ptolemy, and some 
very old hieroglyphic inscriptions on the rocks. As 
it takes a long time to come up over the cataracts 
against the stream, it is better to cut across on a 
donkey, past the quarries and by the Desert. On the 
road are to be seen the remains of a wall which was 
built to protect Philae from the incursions of the 
wandeidng tribes of the Desert, and some inscriptions 
on the rocks, 2,500 b.c. As you issue from the valley 
and the little Barabra village, which is very clean, and 
approached by a beautiful gravel road, its animated 
little port, with a hundred or more boats of various 
sizes upon its waters, with their large latteen sails, 
and the lovely little island of Philse, crowned with its 
magnificent ruins, forms a most ravishing scene. Here 
again swarms of young Nubian urchins paddle about 
on logs of wood, and what is more curious, will lie 
down on them like lizards, preserving always their 
balance, then roll off, and get upon them once more. 
I don't know how they manage it, as you would think 
the log would keep rolling round. The feat of swim« 
ming over the cataracts seems to be done with such 
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ease by these people, that you are almost tempted to try 
it yourself, but the tomb of a fellow-countryman in 
the cemetery at Assouan has a deterring influence. 
This gentleman was a very expert swimmer, and some 
few years past, seeing this feat performed, thought he 
might safely venture, but he was never seen again 
aUve ; it is probable that at the outset he was driven 
against a rock, stunned, and then drowned. His body 
was foiuid five miles below the cataract. 

The men here have a very barbarous look. The 
women have large rings in their noses, heavy anklets 
and bracelets, their faces tattooed and painted with a 
blue pigment, their finger and toe nails stained with 
hennah, and some of the yoimg girls with nothing on 
but a bead necklace, and a small fringe round their 
loins. They are generally timid, and it is with diffi- 
culty you can get them to approach you* If you show 
them your watch and put it to their ears, they are 
highly surprised. Some of them are frightened and 
run off, for which reason it is advisable not to let go 
the chain, for in their fright they would throw it 
down on to the stones or any where else, but their 
astonishment is beyond everything if you open it and 
show them the works in motion. These women, as a 
rule, are much better looking than the generality of 
Egyptians. The men are more manly and not so 
easily intimidated as in other parts. 

People having come up by steamer to Assouan, and 
wishing to continue to the second cataract, can hire 
dahabi^hs for from .£15 to £25 per month ; whilst it 
is being fltted out, lodgings can be obtained for about 
one franc a day. 

Between the first and second cataracts there is very 
little land imder cultivation; the rocks follow the 
stream close to its edge on both sides nearly the 
whole of the way, leaving only a small strip capable of 
producing anything. From time to time there are 
sinuosities in the hills, which form small valleys 
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or wadis ; in these are built the small villages, 
which are scarcely worthy of the name^ being only 
groups of five or six huts, shaded by a few palms. 
Nothing breaks the monotony of the voyage save the 
ruined temples^ which are found all along its shores. 
This part of the Nile is called Nubia, is 220 miles long, 
and, of course, has a very thin population, the country 
producing so very little; it is estimated that there 
cannot be more than 40,000 souls altogether, dread- 
fully poor, but their wants are so few, that they do 
not feel all the horrors of povei*ty that we do in 
northern climes. Nubia is the Biblical land of Gush, 
and the Ethiopia of the Greeks and Homans. The 
eastern side of the Nile valley is completely sterile as 
far as the Red Sea, and is inhabited by a wild wander- 
ing race called Ababdehs. 

The Nubians wear nothing but a piece of calico 
tied round the loins, and men and women allow their 
hair to grow its natural length, which they plait and 
cover with a great quantity of grease, generally castor 
oil, which they ^row, so that the odour is anything 
but pleasant. The men ai-e much braver than the 
Egyptians, and you seldom meet them without their 
shields and lances : this is on account of a nearlv 
continual state of warfare which is kept up between 
village and village. Tliey are not teatotallera like 
their neighbours, but, on the contrary, are very fond of 
strong liquors, especially brandy and rum. 

The tombs and temples that we pass are nearly all 
on the west side of the river. Deir, the capital of 
Nubia, stands on the eastern side. 

The first place of interest is fifteen miles above 
Philse, namely, Debod, where there is a temple dedi- 
cated to Isis, built by Arkamen, king of Ethiopia, 
285 B.C. There were three pylons, two halls with 
lateral chambers before the naos or sanctuary, and 
numerous hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
. At Kerdaseh, ten miles higher up, was a pretty 
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little temple, situated upon an eminence, reminding 
you of the castles on the Ehine : six columns and a 
few substructions are about all that remain. The 
quarries close at hand furnished the stone for the 
building of the temples at Philse. In the village are 
a few ruins. 

Wadi-Tafah has two small temples of the Eoman 
period, one pretty well preserved. Just above Wadi- 
Tafah, the two ranges of rocky hills enclose the river 
so closely, that no space is le^ for a passage on the 
sides, and some rapids are formed by the rocks in the 
bed of the river : this is a very grand pass. 

Kalabcheh, situated under the ti'opics, is an import- 
ant >dllage for Nubia, .having at least sixty huts and 
some remarkable ruins of a temple, composed of por- 
tico, court, and naos. At the north-east comer is 
a small chapel. The temple was commenced by 
Augustus and finished by Severus. A quarter of an 
hour's distance from the village is the fieit-el-Wali 
(the saints' house), a small temple excavated out of the 
rock, dedicated to Amoun-ra, to Noum, and to 
Anoukeh, by Rameses II. 

On the walls of this temple are sculptui*ed the vic- 
tories of Kameses over the tribe of Gush, and over the 
people of Asia. These niins, after Abou-Simbal, ai-e 
the most important in Nubia. 

At Abou-Hor ai*e some more rapids, with the ruins 
of an Arab fortress which commanded them. 

Opposite to Dendour are the ruins of a graceful 
little temple, in a tolerable state of preservation, dedi- 
cated to Isis. 

At Gherf-Hassem there is a temple dating from 
Eameses II., dedicated to Pthah, Hathor, and Anoukeh. 
The approach was by a large staircase from the river, 
decorated with statues and sphinxes, but which are 
all destroyed ; at the top of the staircase was a 
portico, buUt to form the front ; the remainder was 
excavated out of the solid rock. Six colossal figures, 
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sustained by pillars, supported the roof of the first 
hall ; a second chamber without ornamentation led 
intiO a third, which was the ad3rtum or sanctuary ; at 
the bottom of this wei*e four sitting divinities, life 
size. 

Between Gherf-Hasseim and Deir, there are mined 
temples at Dakkeh, Kobban, Korte, the island of 
Derar, Wadi-Seboua, and Amada or Haasaia, which 
may be seen, but call for no special mention. 

Between Korosko and Deir, about eleven miles, the 
river makes a great bend, and the wind being nearly 
always contrary, you are obliged to be towed up by 
a line. The country here is much wider and more 
fertile than the previous part. 

Deir, the capital of Nubia, is only a largo village, 
with straggling mud huts, a mosque, and one brick 
house, where the Kashef lives. The mined temple, 
dedicated to Amoun-ra, was excavated out of the 
rock during the reign of Barneses the Great ; it is in 
no way remarkable. The sides of the river, studded 
mth palm and acacia trees, now become much prettier 
than heretofore. 

Ibreem, five hours above Deir, is remarkable for its 
ruined chateau, occupied in 1811 by the Mamelukes 
who escaped the massacre at Cairo, but who were dis 
lodged by Ibraham Pasha, the son of Mehemet-AIL 

Abou-Simbal, or Ipsamboul, is the next place of 
note ; the most important of all the ruins in the Nile 
Valley, with the exception of those at Thebes, are at 
this place. All the others are more or less in ruins, 
whereas these are nearly as perfect as the day when 
Kameses left them unfinished ; having been excavated 
out of the solid rock, time and weather have had no 
effect upon them. 

The great temple fa9ade is formed by the rock 
being smoothed to a width of 130 feet, and to a height 
of 100 feet; a horizontal line of hieroglyphs, with 
a handsome caraice and frieze composed of twenty-two 
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sitting monkeys and a symbolical figure of Plire, four 
colossal statues of Rameses II. in a sitting posture^ 
sixty-three feet high, of exquisite workmanship and 
perhaps the finest specimens in this land of massive 
sculpture, made up a fi-ontage the effect of which was 
truly sublime. 

One of these four figures has been broken by an 
avalanche of stone. Four sbocessive haUs, with ten 
lateral chambers, form the interior. The first hall has 
a double row of eight pillars sustaining as many 
colossi eighteen feet high. In the sanctuary are four 
large figures representing Kameses in the presence of 
Amoun-ra and Pthah. The mural ornaments are 
painted bas-reliefs of the military campaigns of the 
great conqueror. 

The small temple is of much more modest dimen- 
sions. On the facade are six colossi, representing 
Rameses, his wife Nofriari, and their children. It 
has a first hall, with six square pillars, the capitals 
being representations of the head of Isis, a transversal 
passage, with two lateral chambers and the naos ; this 
bidlding is dedicated to Hathor. These temples were 
first excavated from the sand blown from the Desert 
during a period of many centuries, and which had 
completely buried them, by our countryman Captain 
Mangles and the Egyptian, BelzonL 

Between Abou-Simbal and Wadi-Halfeh there ai'e a 
few antiquities at Feraig, Ferras, Serra, and Beheni, but 
after visiting Thebes and Abou-Simbal, there is really 
nothing worth seeing; one merely visits them to satisfy 
one's conscience. 

Wadi-Halfeh is a village of about 500 inhabitants, 
without monuments of any kind, but it is the stopping* 
place for the dahabi^hs, and from whence you visit the 
second cataract, about seven miles further up. This 
cataract is much grander than the first : the rapids ex- 
tend for eight or ten miles, and the total fiedl is ninety- 
five feet, some of the falls being as much as twenty 
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feet. Formerly it was impossible to pass these rapidsf in 
a boat, but Mehemet-Ali had certain works executed, 
hj which means it is now possible for a short time 
during the overflow to pass over them. 

There are neither villages, houses, nor any living 
thing in the neighbourhood : save a few white eagles 
and bald vultures, everything seems deserted, lonely, 
and silent as the grave. A chain of rocks, with a 
peak called Hafir, 350 feet high, hems in the cataract 
on the western side. To the summit of this peak the 
traveller climbs to enjoy the magnificent spectacle of 
the Desert, the cataracts, and the narrow v^dley of the 
Nile. And you wonder what is beyond and beyond 
and beyond ; but the great God waves His fiery sceptre 
over you, and warns you, by its burning touch, that so 
far hast thou advanced, but no farther shalt thou go. 
Wearily you descend from this eminence to regain 
your boat, and a sort of sickness at heart comes over 
you as you give a last long searching glance at the 
imknown land before you, and upon which you gaze 
most probably for the last time ; for undoubtedly the 
travelling fever grows upon you, and the fai-ther you 
penetrate into a comparatively unknown land, the 
more your curiosity prompts you to proceed. There is 
an indescribable charm in voyages of this kind, — ^the 
mode of living, the sport, the adventure, everything 
in fact which no other pursuit can give an adequate 
idea of. 

You now bid farewell to* Wadi-Halfeh, turn your 
boat's head round, and return to Cairo in less than 
half the time that it took you to ascend the river. 

At Cairo you make a conti-act with a dragoman to 
take you across the Desert to Sinai and Hebron. 
If you are a party of three or four, it can be done 
for about £2 a day. WhUe he is making the neces- 
sary preparations for the journey, and sending the 
camels on to meet you at Ain-Mou^a, from which 
place it is best to commence the journey, the traveller 

P 
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can iake the train to Ismania, and visit the great 
canal and Suez. 

The train to Suez is a wretchedly slow one, the 
distance being about ninety-two miles, and the time 
occupied ten hours ; it leaves Cairo at 9 a.m., and 
reaches Ismailia at 3.o5. The stations are Galioub, 
Nawat, Scibin-el-Kanater, Bilbes, Barvein, Zagazig, 
(the Manchester of Egypt, having numerous cotton 
manufactories,) Abu-Hamad, Tel-el-Kibii*, Mahsame, 
and Ismailia. For four hours and a half the line 
runs through a most fertile district. About twenty 
miles beyond Zagazig you enter the Desert, which, on 
a windy day, is most unpleasant, the fine sand nearly 
blinding you ; the windows and doors of the carriages 
may be closed, but still it penetrates nearly the same 
as if they were open. 

Ismadia, named after the present Viceroy, was 
founded in the Desert in 1862 by Count Adolphe 
Sala, a statue of whom, with an inscription under- 
neath, annoimces the fact to the passer-by. This 
spot, on which eight yeans ago not a vestige of any- 
thing grew, not a hut or a human being disturbed 
the solitude, is now a handsome flourishing little 
town of some three thousand inhabitants, situated on 
the fresh water canal, by the edge of the large lak^ 
Timsah, which looks like a sea. The sti-eets are 
straight, well laid out, watered, macadamised, and have 
footpaths ; many are planted with trees. A handsome 
boulevard, resembling the promenade des Anglais at 
Nice, runs parallel with the lake, bordered by pi^tty 
villas with charming gardens, considering that every 
spadeful of earth has to be brought from a considerable 
distance. A small public garden, with a fountain in 
the centre, forms a sort of rond-point, from which 
several streets diverge. Horses, carriages, donkeys, 
and boats are plentifid. It is nearly midway be- 
tween the Ked and Mediterranean Seas, being fifty- 
«ight miles from Port Said, sixty-six from Suez, and 
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two and a half from the Grand Canal, where the 
&esh water canal runs in. A large port and docks are 
to be constructed in the lake, which is big enough to 
hold the largest fleet in the world. 

Ismailia is the central dep6t of the canal company's 
works, the residence of Baron de Lesseps, and may be 
called the capital of the Isthmus of Suez. A very fair 
hotel faces the station, called the Hotel des Yoyageurs, 
where the cooking and attendance are good, the price 
fifteen francs a day, whether you eat or not, and one 
meal counts half a day ; that is to say, supposing you 
leave immediately after breakfast, you pay seven and 
a half francs for that meal. There are two Catholic 
churches. 

Baron de Lesseps, in 1854, proposed to unite 
the two seas by means of a canal, and laid his plans 
before Said Pasha, the uncle of the reigning Viceroy, 
which were favourjibly received. In 1856, a firman 
was obtained from tike Sultan. M. de Lesseps re- 
turned to France, and got up a company by shares 
of £20 each. The Viceroy made large concessions to 
this company, and took a great many shares in it 
himself, and in 1859 the work commenced, which 
Bobert Stephenson, the great engineer sent out by 
Lord Palmerston to report upon, declared to be quite 
impracticable. 

When Said Pasha died, the Poi-te withdrew its 
permission for the company to hold territory in its 
dominions, and the present Khedive was forced by 
arbitration to make a money compensation of three 
millions and a half. 

The canal is 120 miles long, and begins at Port Said 
on the Mediterranean. , A small steamer, carrying 
the maQs and passengers, performs the journey from 
Ismailia to Port Said, and vice versdy each day in a 
few hours. 

Port Said, called after the late Viceroy, is 160 milea 
from Alexandria, very difficult to make from the sea 
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on account of the country being so flat. You only sco 
it a very short time before arriving. It is a new 
town built in the Desert by the Isthmus of Suez: 
Canal Company, with seven or eight thousand inhab- 
itants. The streets are well laid out, and there are 
several nice houses ; a good promenade along the 
beach ; two or three middling hotels, Grand Hotel d& 
France, Hotel Pagnon, and Hotel d'Angleterre. It 
has a good quay, basin, and a dry dock 440 feet long ; 
two breakwaters built of artificial stones made of 
clay, lime, and sand, in blocks weighing about 20 tons 
each : one running 10,000 and the other 5,000 feet 
into the sea protect the entrance to the port, which 
is thirty feet deep. There is already a good deal of 
shipping, but principally colHers with coals for the 
company. Port Said is not nearly so pretty as 
Ismailia, being wanting in verdure and gardens. 

From Port Said the canal traverses first a shallow 
lake twenty-five miles long, called Lake Menzaleh, 
through the encampment of Kantara ; then the lakes 
Ballah, fourteen miles long, the whole of which dis- 
tance is nearly a dead level, but at the encamp- 
ment of El-Ferdane the plateau of El-Guisr com- 
mences ; this is the deepest cutting of the canal, nine 
miles long, and in some parts sixty feet deep. The Vice- 
ix)y has had a villa built upon an eminence at this 
spot. Through this plateau it emerges into the fine 
lake Timsah (Crocodile Lake) in front of Ismailia. 
Then comes another deep cutting through the plateau 
of the Serapeum nine miles long and fifty feet deep in 
paints, commencing at the encampment of Toussoum ; 
after which it traverses the large lakes Am^rs, or 
Bitter Lakes, for a distance of some twenty miles, 
the most difficult cutting of all commencing at 
Chalouf through solid rock, and extending to a 
lagune near Suez, which joins it to the Ked Sea^ 
at which end, two miles out in the sea, a fine new 
harbour and dry docks are being built. The railway 
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Tons out to it on a road built througli the sea, wliicli 
is very shallow at this part. The Indian and Chinese 
ste^Uners will be able to come right alongside the 
quay, and passengers will only have to walk on shore, 
.and jump into the train ; whereas, at present, these 
large ships anchor some five miles from Suez, the 
depth of water not permitting them to advance 
further, and the passengers have to change on to 
small steamers to be brought to shore, which is a great 
annoyance. The masonry, like that of the breakwaters 
at Port Said, is of artificial stones manufactured on the 
spot. The canal has been laid out in four sections, viz., 
Port Said, El-Guisr, Ismailia, and Suez. Thirty- 
:seven miles of it are embanked, the remainder 
being at sea-level. Its greatest width at the top is 
a hundred metres, and its least, which is at the cut- 
ting of El-Guisr, fifty-eight metres ; its uniform depth 
in the centre will be eight metres upon a width of 
twenty-two metres. The company's charges are ten 
francs a ton toll, and some few minor charges. They do 
not calculate much upon sailing vessels, the Ked Sea 
being too difficult of navigation for this class of 
vessel; therefore they will be nearly entirely de- 
pendent for iiheir dividends upon steamers. The 
officials of the company are most obliging ; and if 
you only have a letter of introduction, they will place 
a small steamer at your service, or man a boat and 
conduct you over the works free of expense. Baron 
de Lesseps is the chief engineer and promoter, Messrs. 
Borel and Lavalley the principal contractors. It was 
opened for traffic in November, 1869, and thus one 
of the most gigantic works of this or any other age 
has been brought to a successful termination just ten 
years after its commencement, after having been pro- 
nounced by our greatest engineer, R. Stephenson, to 
be impracticable, — ^an opinion which was concurred in 
by several other very eminent engineers; and after 
having met with all sorts of impediments, the greatest 
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haying been caused hj the jealousy of the English^ 
who^ eyen now, are reluctant to admit of its success ; 
hut most of those who haye actually yisited the works 
doubt no longer. 

In 1858, tibe Duke of St. Albans, after yisiting the 
works, wrote to the Times nearly as follows : — " I 
arriyed here a sceptic, and I depart a firm believer in 
the speedy termination of the canal." 

The Daily Newa^iii March, 1868, wrote pretty nearly 
in these words : — " During the reign of Lord Pal- 
merston it was nearly a parotic duty to say that tlie 
canal could never and ought never to be made. It 
was thought quite right to ridicule and condemn an 
enterprise which, although carried on and executed 
with capital principally furnished by another country, 
was to give us such great advantages. 

" Our Government would have done quite as well 
if it had acquired for England part of the glory of an 
enterprise which does so much honour to those who 
have executed it, in the midst of difficulties of all 
kinds, but the time is now come to prepare ourselves 
to profit by the advantages that this new outlet will 
soon offer to commerce." 

At a meeting held at Newcastle the 20th March,. 
1868, presided over by Sir William Armstrong, Mr. 
Eustace Smith, of Gosforth, one of the largest ship- 
builders of the neighbourhood, spoke of the canal in 
these terms : — 

^' I had a desire to visit the canal for the last three 
years, during which time I never heard it spoken of 
in England but as a mad scheme, and certain to end 
in faQure." 

He then read the diary of his voyage, and summed 
up the whole thing into three questions, — 

" Will the canal be completed ? When it is com- 
pleted, can it be kept open ? And, if it is kept open, 
what will be its effect upon English commerce?" 

Mr. Smith answers them thus : — 
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'Mat. All the great material difficulties have been 
so completely surmounted so far, that we may be 
certain that the same means employed will overcome 
the remaining ones. 

" 2nd. It has always been supposed that the great 
difficulty in keeping the canal open would be the 
invasion of the sand. In my opinion this is com- 
pletely illusory. The Sweet Water Canal, although 
small and shallow, and liable, one would suppose, to 
be filled after one storm, is easily kept open, and the 
railway between Suez and Cairo, running through a 
similar country, is preserved without difficulty. 

*' 3rd. I am certain that in five years after the 
opening of the canal, the whole of the European and 
a great part of the American traffic with India, as 
well as a part if not all the European traffic with 
China, will pass by the canal. You will see, when 
the canal has been open a twelvemonth, that its pre- 
servation will be considered as essential to the com- 
merce of Europe as the cheap post, the railway, or the 
telegraph." 

The 20th of May, 1868, at a meeting of the members 
of the Engineers and Builders of Scotland Society, 
Mr. Lobnitz, engineer, also brought his testimony as 
to the great advantages to be obtained by this canal, 
and enumerated the following amongst many others : 
— " Diminution of nearly half the distance, security, 
saving in the rate of assurance, a vessel making two 
voyages in the time of one, and avoiding the dangers 
of the Cape passage, economy of interest on goods 
arriving in much less time at their destination; in 
fact, the whole amoiint demanded by the Company 
does not cover one of these advantages." So says 
Mr. Lobnitz. 

However, I am far from pai-taking in these enthu- 
siastic views: although bound to acknowledge the 
greatness of the enterprise and the skill with which 
it has been carried out, I cannot well foresee the divi- 
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dends of the shareholders. The commerce passing 
through the canal, being restricted to steamers only, 
will not, in my opinion, be sufficient to leave a divi- 
dend for the shareholders after all the enormous 
working expenses and obligation-holders have been 
paid. The immense amount of capital that has 
already been swallowed up, and the immense amoimt 
that still will be required to complete it (for, although 
it is open for traffic, still in many parts it has yet 
to be deepened and widened, quays, docks, ware- 
houses, &c., have all yet to be built), all this will 
require the whole or more of the commerce between 
Europe, India, and China, to give anything like a 
remunerating interest for the money. The extra risk 
of navigating the Red Sea will probably equalize the 
rate of insurance ; the difference of freight as between 
steam and sail will nearly equalize the cost of the 
passage round the Cape, and I think it is far from 
proved that the whole of the trade will go this way. 
I do not deny for a moment that it will become a most 
useful and necessary route; and if, as Mr. Eustace 
Smith asserts, it becomes as indispensable to Europe 
as the railway or telegraph, then Europe ought to 
devise some means of making it remunerative to the 
shareholders, and thereby keep it open ; for it is very 
evident that if it fails as a pecuniary speculation, the 
shareholders will not be disinterested enough to keep 
it open at the expense of their pockets for the benefit 
of the community at large. 

The fresh water canal commences at Zagazig, and 
runs past Abasieh and Ismai'lia to the great canal. It 
runs also parallel with the latter to Suez and Port 
Said : it varies in width from twenty to fifty feet, and 
in depth from five to eight feet. 

A railway connects Isma'ilia with Suez, at the head 
of the gulf. This is an uninteresting town of 10,000 
inhabitants, with two good hotels, — the Hotel de Suez, 
20 francs a day, and the Hotel d'Angleterre, 15 
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frauGS ; two fouiih-rate ones, — ^tbe Hotel Victoria and 
the Hotel d'Orient, 10 francs a day. 

It is built on a low sandy tract of land, without a 
blade of grass, a tree, or a plant, the heat being 
intolerable in the middle of the day. It has no water 
of its own, but is supplied daily by a train from Cairo, 
which brings it in water-trucks built expressly for the 
purpose. 

There is nothing much to see either in the town or 
its vicinity, except the works of the canal, and the 
large transport ships belonging to England and France, 
and the French and English steamers performing the 
overland service (which by the by is all over sea, 
with the exception of eight hours employed in cross- 
ing the Isthmus) to India and China. . It is well 
worth anybody^s while to visit one or two of these 
vessels. We went on board the " Jumna," a magni- 
ficent British transport, beautifully clean, airy, and 
fitted up with every comfort, 4,000 tons burden, built 
to carry about 1,500 troops. We next visited, for the 
sake of compaiison, a French transport, the " Creuse." 
Although carrying from 1,100 to 1,200 troops, she is 
very much smaller in proportion than the " Jumna," 
The contrast is something wonderful : on the ship we 
had just left, light, air, cleanliness, order, comfort, 
an engine-room as clean as a drawing-room, and every 
part of the machinery as bright s& silver ; on the 
" Creuse," darkness, stifling atmosphere, filth, dis- 
order, discomfort, the poor soldiers crowded in like 
sheep in a pen ; the engine-room down a dark, poky 
hole, scarcely any air, and everything dirty in the 
extreme ; but it is only just to remark that whereas 
the English transport is one of our latest and best 
models, the French vessel is one of their oldest and 
worst, the officers always being ashamed when any- 
body asks to visit it. We then went over the Messa- 
geries Imperiales magnificent steamer *^ Hooghly," 
built at the Chantiers de la Ciotat, and plying between 
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Suez and Hongkong. A finer yessel cannot float; 
the cabins are large, light, and airy ; in every one of 
them is suspended a life-belt to each berth; the saloons 
are splendid, and everything most scrupulously clean. 

Pilgrims for Mecca embark at Suez. Close to Suez 
is the spot whei*e the Israelites crossed the Ked Sea, 
which might almost be done at cei'tain times now, 
without wetting yourself much above your knees. 

Old men will tell you that during their lifetime 
they have seen one or two remarkable ebbs of the 
tide, the sea receding several miles. And it is said 
by them, that Moses, profiting by one of these ebbs, 
waded across, but Pharaoh, coming up after them a 
little later, was surprised by the sea, which risea 
verr mpidly, a^d 8^1 his Jaj was downed. 

The Ked Sea is supposed to have derived its name 
from the enormous quantity of red coral reefs found 
therein, many of them being twenty feet above the 
surface ; others suppose it to have been so called from 
Edom, signifying red, which was on the east coast. It 
is 1,340 miles long, 200 broad, and averages 400 feet 
deep. A little to the north of Suez are the remains 
of the sluices of the canal of Arsinoe, which ran from 
the Nile to the Red Sea. The house which Bonaparte 
inhabited during his campaign in Egypt may be seen 
facing the sea. It is very dangerous for bathing, as 
there are a number of quicksands in the vicinity, and 
the tide coming in with great rapidity soon surrounds 
you. Napoleon nearly lost his life in this manner at 
Suez. 

There are some tolerably well-furnished bazaars. 
Chinese and Japanese aii^icles may be purchased at 
a cheap rate at a shop next door to the Hotel 
d' Angleterre. Parrots and cockatoos may be bought 
for little or nothing from the sailors just arrived ia 
port. 

The population of Suez is one of the worst in Egypt, 
the women dissolute to a degree, the men drunken, 
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cut-throat villains ; scarcely a day or night passes 
without one or more assassination. Even in broad day- 
light, in a crowded thoroughfare, you will see the 
knife drawn, a person stabbed, and nobody inter- 
fering. These stabbing cases are nearly all confined 
to the Greeks and Italians. 

Those who do not intend to " do " the Arabian 
peninsula, or cross the Desert to Jerusalem, return 
to Alexandria or Port Said, where they have a choice 
of steamers, Messageries Imperiales, Lloyd's, Bussian, 
or Egyptian Companies, calling at Jaffa and Beyrout, 
but it is better to land at Jaffa when piucticable. 

Sometimes it is impossible on accoimt of a reef of 
rocks just in front, which prevent small boats going 
out if anything like a sea is running, in which case 
the steamer conveys you to Beyrout free of cost. But 
if you wish to visit Sinai, you must either take a boat 
down the Red Sea to Tor, and camels from thence 
to the mountain, or do as suggested, hire a dragoman 
and camels in Cairo to meet you on such a day at Ain- 
Mou9a. At Suez you engage a boat, which takes you 
across the head of the guff, saving a long tedious ride, 
and sets you down about two miles from the Little 
Oasis, which distance you have to walk. 

Ain-Mouga, or Moses' well, is a small oasis sheltered 
by a score or so of palm trees, and watered by a few 
brackish springs ; a few JFellahs live on it and culti- 
vate it. The Ajrabian peninsula is bounded by the 
Red Sea on the west, the Persian Gulf on the east, 
the Arabian Sea on the south, and Syria and Persia 
on the north. It is very mountainous, and there 
is very little cultivation, owing to the want of water, 
there being scarcely a stream worthy of the name of 
a brook. It is rather of a stony than a sandy nature ; 
the mountains are volcanic, the rocks being of lava, with 
no vegetation ; here and there a solitary tree or small 
bush fixes itself upon your memory as a landmark. 
The coast towards the Bed Sea is of a sandy nature. 
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and shtmned by every living thing ; even the natiTeB 
hurry across to gain the interior valleys, where a 
little meagre pasturage and a few dates or what not 
may be had. The population is very thin and inhos- 
pitable. K a vessel is unluckily cast upon their shores, 
they plunder it, and either murder everybody belong- 
ing thereto, or take them into, slavery. 

To make the journey to Sinai and Hebron by the 
Desert takes about twenty-five days. Your first sen- 
sation of camel-ridiDg will be anything but plesusant. 
The animal kneels down to permit you to take your 
seat, and when he rises, it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that you maintain your equilibrium. He crawls 
along at the rate of from three to three and a half 
miles an hour, and when your first day's journey of 
eight or nine hours is over, your back is pretty nigh 
broken with his uncomfortable gait. Eight or nine 
days' journey from Suez will bring you to the convent 
of St. Katharine. The first four days you travel 
through a sandy desert, without anythinfi: to interest 
you I anyshaie or ^j; after w&|ou enter a 
stony country with occasionally here and there a small 
wadi, showing signs of a little verdure, until you reach 
the Wadi Eeiran, the most important of the oases of 
the peninsida. There you see small huts, cultivated 
lands, palm groves, and clusters of tamarisk trees, and 
arrive at the convent by the same road, the Wadi- 
ech-Sheikh, as that traversed by the Israelites of old. 

Close to this was Hephidim, mentioned in Exodus 
xvii. 1-6 as the spot where the children of Israel 
were dying of thiist, and where Moses, by the com- 
mand of the Lord, smote the rock, and a copious 
supply of water immediately gushed forth. At Hephi- 
dim also Joshua defeated Amalek ; Moses, Aaron, and 
Hur going up to the top of a hill, Moses holding out 
the rod of God in his hand, \mtil the sun went down ; 
and Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with 
the edge of the sword. — (Exodus xvii 8-13.) 
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The oonvent of St. Katliarine, at the foot of Mount 
Sinai, inhabited by a score of monks of the Gi'cek 
persuasion, is situated 28° 37' 45'' north latitude, 
31° 37' 54" east longitude of Paris, and is 5,115 feet 
above the sea. 

The Empress Helena, mother of Constantine, erected, 
in the fourth century, a small chapel upon the spot 
where the Lord appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush. A few months later one of the monks dreamt 
that the body of St. Katharine, who had been mar- 
tyrised at Alexandria, had been transported by angels 
to the summit of l^e highest mountain near the 
chiirch. The whole of the monks ascended and there 
found the bones, which they brought away and buried 
in their church. 

In 527 the Emperor Justinian built the large con- 
vent which exists at the present day in the valley 
between Mount Safsafeh and Mouga on the west, and 
Mount Ed-Deir on the east. 

It is sun-ounded by high waUs of granite, with 
small towers at intervals, after the manner of a fortress, 
which was found necessary to preserve the monks 
from the attacks of the Bedouins. The large gateway 
has been walled up, and now the only way of enter- 
ing is by an apeHure in the wall, thirty feet above 
the ground, and to which you are pulled up in a 
basket by means of a pxdley. Nothing is demanded 
for entertaining you, but you are expected to make a 
present at least equal to what a first-class hotel would 
have charged you. 

The interior is divided into many separate build- 
ings, with an infinity of narrow winding, ascending, 
and descending passages. The rooms set apart for 
travellers are small but clean, carpeted, with a divan 
round three sides, serving as seats during the day-^ 
time, and beds at night. 

A few trees, vines, flowers, &c., decorate the little 
yards. 
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The principal features of the convent are — the 
church and the burial-place of the monks. The 
church was originally built by Justinian, but it has 
received a great many additions since. It contains 
several pictures, amongst others the portraits of 
Justinian and his empress Theodora. Above the 
altar is a mosaic picture of the transfiguration, behind 
which is a small chapel, occupying the most holy spot 
of all the peninsula, viz., that on which grew the 
burning bush. The burial chambers are in the 
garden; there are two crypts, one containing the 
bones of the priests, and the other those of the lay 
brothers. There is another place where the body of 
the defunct is put upon an iron grating for two or 
thi*ee years, after which the skeleton is pulled to 
pieces, and the fragments piled up in one or other of 
the two crypts, but each part in separate heaps ; for 
instance, all the skulls in one heap, all the arms in 
another, the ribs in another, and so on. The skeletons 
of the archbishops are allowed to remain entire, 
dressed in their sacerdotal robes, and placed in a kind 
of coffin. 

The library is not very extensive, containing only 
1,500 or 1,600 volumes, nearly all in Greek, and 
about 700 Arabic manuscripts of no importance. 

The garden is, like the convent, surrounded by high 
walls, and is planted with all sorts of fruit trees, 
producing an excellent quality of fruit. 

The revenues of the convent are derived from lands 
in the islands of Cyprus and Crete, and from the 
liberality of travellers who partake of its hospitality. 

The Archbishop of Sinai lives at Cairo. 

The mountains in the vicinity, viz., Djebel-Mou9a 
or Moses' Mountain, Djebel-es-Safsafeh or Mount 
Horeb, upon which the law was given, Djebel-Katha- 
rine, and Djebel-ed-Deir^ united, form what is known 
as Mount Sinai, the ascension of which is very 
fatiguing, and presents very little of interest : there 
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is nothing but a few ruined chapels and convents 
without any history, and without even any Sinaitic in- 
sciiptionSy and of these we saw no end in the Wadi- 
Mokatteb, on our road from Suez; Wadi-Mokatteb 
signifying Yalley of Writing. These inscriptions date 
from the fifth century, when pilgrims in great numbers 
used to go to Sina'i (as also they continued to do 
throughout the whole of the middle ages), who, on 
their passage, traced on the rocks short formulas or 
simple names only, in an imknown alphabet. These 
inscriptions are to be found all over Mount Serbal, 
even to the very summit. 

But even the Biblical spots which the guides point 
•out to you have so much doubt attached to them, 
that they lose all interest. These scientific contro- 
versies are most fully treated in the works of Messrs. 
Bobinson, Lepsius, and Stanley. 

In fact, then, the only results to be gained by an 
ascension of these stony mountains, where the silence 
of death prevails, are magnificent views and great 
fatigue. 

The journey from Sinai to Hebron is monotonous, 
nothing but a succession of barren hills, rocks, df les, 
and plains ; the ground is more gi-avelly than sandy, 
and is pretty fii'm under foot. After crossing the Tih 
Desert, you get into a mountainous cultivated country, 
pass by the ruins of Beer-sheba, at which place 
Abraham lived and dug a well (Grenesis xxL 30), and 
from whence Jacob started with his family for Egypt. — 
(Genesis xlvi.) There are two very ancient wells at 
this spot now. It is about two days* journey from 
Beer-sheba to Hebron. 

Persons desiring to have a taste of the Desert 
without spending the twenty-five or thirty days in it 
which are necessary when going round by Sinai and 
Petra, can gratify their taste by crossing the Desert 
from Suez to Hebron, which only requires about six 
days. The author of " Eothen " has given such a 
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graphic description of a journey across the Desert, 
that I cannot do better than reproduce a part of it. 

'^ As long as you are journeying in the interior of 
the Desert, you have no particular point to make for 
as your resting-place. The endless sands yield nothing 
but small stunted shrubs ; even these fail after the first 
two or three days, and from that time you pass 
through valleys dug out by the last week*s storm, and 
the hills and the valleys are sand, sand, sand, still 
sand, and only sand, and sand again. 

" The earth is so samely, that you turn your eyes, 
toward heaven — ^toward heaven, I mean, in the sense 
of sky ; you look to the sun, for h^ is your taskmaster, 
and by him you know the measure of the work you 
have done, and the measure of the work that remains 
for you to do. He comes when you strike your tent 
in Ihe early morning, and then for the iirst hours of 
the day, as you move forward on your camel, he stands 
at your near side, and makes you know that the whole 
day's toil is before you ; and then for a while, for a long 
while, you see him no more, for you are veiled and 
shrouded, and dare not look upon the greatness of his 
glory, but you know where he strides overhead by the 
touch of his flaming sword. 

'^ No words are spoken, but your Arabs moan, and 
your camel sighs, your skin glows, your shoulders 
ache, and for sights you see the pattern and web of 
the silk that veils your eyes, and the glare of the outer 
light. Time labours on ; your skin glows, your 
shoulders ache, your Aral^ moan, your camel sighs, 
and you see the same pattern in the silk, and the 
same glare of light beyond. But conquering time 
marches on, and the descending sun has compassed the 
heavens, and now softly touches your right arm, and 
throws your lank shadow over the sand right along on 
the way to Persia. Then again you look upon hia 
face, for his power is all veiled in his beauty, and the 
redness of flames has become the redness of roses ; the 
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Mr, wary cloud that fled in the morning now oomes 
to his side once more — comes blushing, jet still oomes 
on — comes burning with blushes, yet comes and clings 
to his side. 

" Then begins your season of rest. The world about 
you is all your own, and there, where you are, will you 
pitch your solitary tent, and there is no living thing 
to dispute your choice. When at last the spot had 
been ^xed upon, we came to a halt ; one of the Arabs 
would touch the chest of my camel, and utter a 
peculiar gui^ling sound. The beast instantly under- 
stood and obeyed the sign, and slowly simk under me 
till she brought her body level with the ground. 
Then gladly enough I alighted. My servants, helped 
by the Arabs, busied themselves in pitching the tent, 
and kindling the fire. While this was doing, I used 
to walk away toward the East, confiding in ihe print 
of my foot as a guide for my return. Apart from the. 
cheering voice of my attendants, I could better know 
and feel the loneliness of the Desert. The influence of 
such scenes, however, was not of a softening kind, but 
filled me rather with a sort of childish exultation in 
the self-sufficiency which enabled me to stand thus 
alone in the wideness of Asia. A short-lived pride ; 
for wherever man wanders, he still remains tethered 
by the chain that links him to his kind. And so, 
when the night closed round me, I began to return, — 
to return, as it were, to my own gate. E«aching at 
last some high ground, I could see, and see with 
delight, the fii-e of our small encampment ; and when 
at last I regained the spot, it seemed a very home that 
had sprung up for me in the midst of these solitudes. 

." Sometimes, in the early part of my journey, the 
night breeze blew coldly ; when that happened, 
the dry sand was heaped up outside round the skirts 
of the tent, and so the wind, that everywhere else 
could sweep as he listed along those dreary plains, was 
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forced to turn aside in his course, and make ytsj, a» 
he ought, for the Englishman. 

" Then within my tent there were heaps of luxuries — 
dining-rooms, drying-rooms, libraries, bed-rooms, 
drawing-rooms, oratories, all ci-owded into the space of 
a hearthrug. The first night, I remember, with my 
books and maps about me, I wanted a light; they 
brought me a taper, and immediately from out of the 
silent Desert there rushed in a flood of life unseen 
before. Monsters of moths of all shapes and hues, 
that never before, perhaps, had looked upon the 
shining of a flame, now madly thronged into my tent, 
and dashed through the fire of the candle untH they 
fairly extinguished it with their burning limbs. 
Those who had failed in obtaiDing this martyrdom 
suddenly became serious, and clung despairingly to 
the canvas. When the cold, sullen morning dawned, 
and my people began to load the camels, I always felt 
loth to give back to the waste this little spot of 
ground that had glowed for a while with the cheerftd- 
ness of a human dwelling. 

^* The pace of the camel is irksome, and makes your 
shoulders and loins ache, from the peculiar way in 
which you are obliged to suit yourself to the move- 
ments of the beast ; but one soon, of coui'se, becomes 
inured to the work, and after my flrst two days, this, 
way of travelling became so familiar to me, that (poor 
sleeper as I am) I now and then slumbered some 
moments together on the back of my cameL On the 
fifth day of my journey, the air above lay dead, and 
all the whole earth that I could reach with my utmost 
sight and keenest listening was still and lifeless as 
some depeopled and forgotten world, that rolls round 
and I'ound in the heavens through wasted floods of 
light. 
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" The heat grew fiercer ; there was no valley nor 
hollow, no hill, no mound, by which I could mark the 
way I was making. Hour by hour I advanced, and 
saw no change. I was still the very centre of a round 
horizon. Hour by hour I advanced, and still there 
was the same, and the same, and the same circle of 
iiaming sky, the same circle of sand still glaring with 
light and lire. Over all the heaven above, over all 
the eai*th beneath, there was no visible power that 
could baulk the fierce will of the stm ; he rejoiced like 
as a strong man to run a race ; his going forth was* 
from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the 
ends of it, and there was nothing hid from the heat 
thereof. From pole to pole, and from east to west, he 
brandished his fiery sceptre as though he had usurped 
all heaven and earth. As he bid the £oft Persian in 
ancient times, so now, and fiercely too, he bid me bow 
and worship him ; so now, in his pride, he seemed to 
command me, and say, * Thou shalt have none other 
god but me.' I was all alone before him. Thei-e 
were these two pitted together, and face to face, — ^the 
mighty sun for one, and for the other, this poor, pale, 
solitary self of mine, that I always carry about with 
me. 

" But on the eighth day, and before I had turned away 
fix)m Jehovah, or the glittering god of the Persians, 
there appeared a dark line upon the edge of the 
forwaixl horizon, and soon the line deepened into a 
delicate fringe that sparkled here and there as though 
it were sown with diamonds. There, then, before me, 
were the gardens and the minarets of Egypt, and the 
mighty works of the Nile, and I, the eternal Ego that 
I am, I had lived to see and saw them." 

Our dragoman had made arrangements for his own 
tents, utensils, and horaes to meet us at Hebron, so 
that we bade adieu to our camels and Desert attendants 
at this spot, where we found handsome and comfoi't* 

q2 
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&ble new tents, pitched npon the large open space of 
ground, having the guard-house at our backs, and 
Abraham's mosque before us on the hill. The dinner- 
table was laid out in the most tempting manner, every- 
thing looking as comfortable as in a first-class hotel ; 
porcelain and gold dinner service, the veiy best electro- 
plated silver candlesticks and spoons, and, above all, 
an excellently-cooked dinner, which was most accept- 
able after our day's fatigue. From this point, our 
party consisted of myself, two companions, the dra- 
goman, a professed cook, a waiter, six Arabs, eight 
mules, and eight horses. 

At about midnight we turned in, hoping to have a 
comfortable night's rest, but about one in the morning 
the most frightful uproar ever heard commenced, 
which seemed all the more insupportable after our 
month's wanderings in the Desert, where not the 
slightest sound was to be heard. One would have 
thought that all the dogs of Palestine had congregated 
together to bark and fight the whole night through* 
Natives quarrelling, mules and horses adding their 
voices to the genei'al uproar, owls screeching, and, 
worst of all, hundreds of jackals coming ix)und the 
veiy skirts of the tents seeking bones or what they 
could find, and whose cries are so doleful, made the 
spot a very pandemonium, putting sleep entirely 
out of the question. Added to this, the known 
fanatical disposition of the inhabitants, and their 
propensity to attack and murder Christians, caiised 
the night to pass off very unpleasantly, but still 
gave us time to reflect upon the past history of 
the land in which we were about to travel, and with 
which everybody is familiar. 

Three thousand seven hundred and ninety years 
ago, Abraham crossed the Euphrates, and came to live 
at'^Sichem in Palestine. In 1896 B.c., Isaac was 
bom ; and in 1836 B.C., Esau and Jacob came into the 
world. 
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In 1706, Jacob left Syria to establish himself in 
Egypt 

In 1491, the Israelites crossed the Bed Sea ; and in 
1450, led by Joshua, crossed the Jordan. 

In 1116, Samson perished at G-aza. 

In 1095, Saul, and in 1048, David began their 
reigns. David dying in 1015, Solomon ascended the 
throne, and commenced building the temple four years 
later ; the history of which, and the untimely death 
of its architect, Hiram Abiff, is familiar to every 
freemason. Solomon died in 975. 

In 920, Amri, the fifth king of Israel, founded the 
town of Samaria, and made it his capital. 

In 721, Israel was overrun by the Assyrians, and 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered Judah, set fire to Jerusalem, 
and destroyed its temple in 588. 

In 534, the second temple was commenced. 

In 333, Alexander the Great invaded and conquered 
Syria, and died at Babylon in 323. 

In 114, the kingdom of Damascus was founded by 
Antiochus ; and Pompey in 65 became possessed of it. 

In 37, Herod took Jerusalem, and reigned over 
Judea. 

In the year 70 A.D., the Bomans determined to 
completely crush the Jews, whom they despised and 
hated ; and Titus, Vespasian's son, was sent to conduct 
that long and terrible siege, which Josephus states cost 
the lives of 1,100,000 persons, and when 100,000 Jews 
were taken prisoners. The city of Jerusalem was so 
completely destroyed, including the temple, that from 
that time until Adrian's it was inhabited by a very 
few of the poorest Jews. Adrian restored to it part 
of its former prestige, erected many public edifices, 
and built the temples of Venus and Jupiter. 

In 661, Moawiah I. founded at Damascus the dynasty 
of the Omniade Caliphs, which was destroyed in 750. 

In 969, the Fatimite Caliphs of Egypt became 
masters of Syria and Palestine. 
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The -wrongs inflicted upon Jews and Christians 
during the oppressive rule of the Turks aroused the 
indignation of all Europe, and led to the Crusades or 
Holy Wars which resulted in the taking of Antioch in 
1098, and Jerusalem in 1099, when Godefroy de 
Bouillon, Duke of Brabant, was made king. 

In 1102, Baldwin, who succeeded Godefroy, his 
brother, lost the battle of Kamla ; he died in 1118 in 
the midst of success. Baudouin Dubourg succeeded 
him; in 1130 the eldest daughter of Baudouin IL 
married Foulques d'Anjou, and brought her husband 
the kingdom of Jerusalem as a marriage portion. 

In 1148, Louis VII. of France disembarked at 
Antioch with an expedition against the Sai^acens, 
during the reign of Baudouin III., to whom succeeded 
Amoury, who reigned eleven years. 

Baudouin IV. succeeded, and was attacked by the 
redoubtable Saladin, whom he defeated; but in 1187, 
profiting by the dissensions which had arisen between 
Guy of Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, and the coimt 
of Tripoli, he attacked the Christians once more at 
Hattin, near Tiberias, where he ♦ completely routed 
them, and tx)ok the king prisoner. 

The Holy Sepulchre was the only church which 
escaped the fuiy of the infidels, and it was only saved 
at the sacrifice of an immense sum of money by the 
Syi-ian Christians. 

In 1191, Bichard Coeur de lion besieged and 
captured Acre. 

In 1291, exactly one hundred years later, Elhalil 
drove the Crusaders out of it, and thereby out of their 
last possession in the Holy Land. 

The victorious Sultans retained their possession 
until 1382, when the Circassian Mamelukes usurped 
the Government of Egypt and formed another one 
in Palestine, which lasted until the Sultan Selim L 
in 1518 became master of Egypt and Sjrria. 
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In 1832, Ibrahim Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, in- 
vaded and took the whole of Syria and Palestine, 
but he was obliged by the European Powers to give 
them up! again to the Porte in 1841, from which 
time it has always formed part of the Sultan's 
dominions. 

The length of Palestine from Dan to Beer-sheba 
is only 180 miles, and is very mountainous, the 
principal ranges being the Lebanon and the Anti- 
Lebanon. The former runs south-east from Tripoli 
and close to the sea as far as Beyrout; its highest 
peaks are the Djebel-Makmel, 10,050 feet, Djebel- 
Sunnin, and Djebel-ech-Shoukif. The Anti-Lebanon 
range runs parallel with the Lebanon, but is not so 
high generally, but terminates at its southern ex- 
tremity by the incomparable Mount Hermon, one of 
whose peaks, called the Great Hermon or Djebel- 
•ech-Sheik, reaches an elevation of 10,000 feet. This 
range inins east beyond Damascus towards Palmyra. 
Two branches run parallel, one from Cape Carmel, 
the other from Cape Blanc, to the interior, forming 
the valley of Esdrelon. 

The remarkable mountains of these branches are 
Mount Tabor, Mount Carmel, the Little Hermon, 
Mount Gilboa, Mount Ephraim, Moimt Garizim in 
Samaria, and the Mount of Olives. To the west of 
these mountains, as far as the sea, is the Plain of 
Charon. On the east of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea is a very high plateau, which looks like a chain 
of mountains, and which was formerly known as the 
Mountains of Moab, Edom, and Gilead. This is what 
is now called the Hauran, a very dangerous region 
and very little explored. 

Rivers are scarce in Palestine : the Jordan and the 
Leontes are the principal ones ; several small streams, 
unworthy of the name of rivers, water it in many 
parts, the most important of these being the Barada, 
near Damascus, and the Kishon, which rises near 
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Nazareth, and falls out into the bay of St. Jean d'Acre 
near ELhaifik The lakes are Merom, Galilea or Genne* 
sareth, and the Dead Sea. 

The whole of the country is more or less volcanic, 
especially the valley of the Jordan, whose every stone 
is lava. The soU is very productive, and grows 
cotton, tobacco, com, and the usual agricultural 
products. The rose of Jericho is a very famous 
flower, and one which every traveller txies to procure, 
but it is extremely rare ; the botanical name is Anas- 
tatica hierochuntica. This flower closes up when 
dried, but if you apply a few drops of water even 
after years, it will expand and take its natural colour 
again. Cochineal, indigo, and mulberry trees for 
silkworms are likewise grown. 

The population of Syria is made up of Arabs, 
Turks, Greeks, Europeans, and wandering tribes, aa 
Kurdes, Turkomans, and Bedouins, professing various 
religions, but the predominating one, and the one 
which at least half of the poptdation professes, is 
Islamism. After these the Catholics of diflerent 
sects are most numerous, besides whom there are 
Druses, Jews, Metoualis, Jezidis, and Ansariehs. 

The Arabs form, nearly exclusively, the rural 
population of Syria, the Turks only living in the 
large towns, holding official positions or trading, 
thei*e being very few of the labouring class of Turks. 

The Syrians are flne, manly-looking men, exceed- 
ingly polite and very hospitable, treating the stranger 
with every attention, except at Damascus, where they 
are fanatical and rude, but the want of politeness 
amongst the inhabitants of Damascus is proverbial 
amongst the Arabs themselves. The population of 
Samaria is even worse in its menacing insolence to 
strangers. These are the only exceptions where the 
hatred, which no doubt they one and all bear the 
Christian, is allowed to openly show itself. 

The Druses inhabit principally the country lying 
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between Beyrout and Tyr ; they only believe in one 
Grod, who they say has been incarnate ten times : 
the last time He appeared on earth in the person of 
the third Fatimite Caliph who reigned over Egypt 
one thousand years after Christ. They do not believe 
in heaven or hell, nor in original sin, nor redemption, 
but they believe that, the moment you die, you live 
again in the body of another person ; and according 
to your works in the present life, you shall be exalted 
or abased in the one immediately to follow. 

The Jews do not nimiber more than 25,000 in 
Palestine, living principally at Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Tiberias, and Safet. 

The Metoualis inhabit the district between the 
Lebanon and the mountains of Damascus. Their 
religion resembles that of the Persians, belonging to 
the sect of Ali. 

The Ansariehs or Nazareens are a branch of Mus- 
sulmans ; they believe in the Metempsycose and a 
god in five persons. 

The Turkomans and Kurdistans, the wandering 
tribes from the North, frequent the districts of Aleppo 
and Damascus, living by the sale of their sheep, oxen, 
horns, <&c., and migrate in the summer to Armenia 
and Caramania. They, like their brethren of the 
South, the Bedouins, are nominally Mussulmans, but 
in reality are without God or Prophet, and live as 
much by plunder as by traffic. 

The costume generally worn is a turban, or a 
kouffieh, (sort of handkerchief,) covering the head and 
shoulders, fastened by a camel's hair cord round the 
top of the head ; a long white cotton shirt fastened 
round the waist with a cord ; a short vest, large 
baggy trousers d. la Turque, and a Mecca cloak or 
burnous, striped black and white or brown and white, 
made of camel's hair. 

The women wear a long gown of blue cotton, tied 
round the waist and open, showing the bosoms of the 
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married women, but closed in the case of girls. A 
veil of the same material thrown over their heads, 
and hiding their features, completes the costume. 
They paint their eyes with keuheul (sulphate of anti- 
mony), and stain their nails with hennah. The 
language universally spoken is Arabic. 

In travelling through a country like Syria, where 
everybody goes armed, it is necessary to cany arms 
also, and prominently, otherwise it is tempting the 
devil, and might provoke an attack which would not 
have been thought of had any chance of a resistance 
been apparent. In some localities an escort is abso- 
lutely necessary, such as on tlie journey to Jericho and 
the Dead Sea, the Hauran, to Palmyra, <kc., <bc. 
A hundred Arabs, says Madame de Gasparin, will 
respect a European if he be accompanied by a Bedouin 
belonging to their tribe ; but if he go alone, or even 
travel with several of his coointrymen without an 
Arab escort, or with an escort of Arabs belonging to 
an unfriendly tribe, the party will be attacked. Not 
that your escort would fight for you in case of an 
attack ; no, for they would immediately take to their 
heels, but then their presence prevents such an event 
taking place. 

In many places a black mail is levied on each 
person cix)ssing such and such territory, varying very 
much, the heaviest being from Damascus to Palmyra, 
and from Hebron to Petra. 

The best time for visiting Syria is from the middle 
of March to the end of April or May, and from 
September to the end of November ; but of course, 
the country is prettier in the spring than in the 
autumn. The horses and mules sleep in front of the 
tents, never having their saddles or harness taken 
off except for a few moments in the morning while 
they are being rubbed down. The muleteers do not 
undress, but sleep on the ground in the open air in. 
the midst of their animals, forming at the same time 
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a goard 'over them, as the Bedouins very frequently 
steal them at night. 



HEBRON 

Is beautifully situated in the valley of Eshcol, noted 
for its fine grapes, has a population of about nine 
thousand, and is probably the oldest city in the world, 
"being seven years older than Zoan in Egypt. We 
read in Joshua xxi. 13, that the children of Israel 
gave to the children of Aaron, the priest, Hebron 
with her suburbs, to be a city for the slayer ; in 
Crenesis xiii. 18, that Abraham, after separating from 
Lot at Bethel, removed his tent, and came and dwelt 
in the plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron, and built 
there an altar unto the Lord. For many years he 
lived here, and when his wife Sarah died at the age of 
a hundred and twenty-seven years, he bought the cave 
of Machpelah from Ephron the Hittite as a burial- 
place for his family (Genesis xxiii.), in which cave 
were also buried Isaac, Rebekah, Leah, and Jacob. — 
(Grenesis xlix. 30, 31.) King David was crowned king 
and held his court seven years and a half at Hebron. 
2 Samuel v. 1-5 : — " Then came all the tribes of Israel 
to David unto Hebron. And king David made a league 
with them in Hebron before the Lord : and they 
anointed David king over Israel. David was thirty 
years old when he began to reign. In Hebron he 
reigned over Judah seven years and six months." 
Absolom made it his head-quarters when he rebelled 
against his father. When Moses, by the command of 
the Lord, sent out spies to see what sort of country 
the land of Canaan was, what people dwelt therein, 
whether they were strong or weak, few or many, and 
what was the nature of the soil, they ascended by 
the south and came unto Hebron, and cut down by 
the brook of Eshcol a branch with one cluster of 
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grapes, which they bare between two upon a staff; 
on this account the place was called the brook of 
Eshccd. — (Numbers xiii.) It was at Hebron that Joab 
killed Abner. 2 Samuel iii. 27 : — " And when Abner 
was returned to Hebron, Joab took him aside in the 
gate to speak with him quietly, and smote him under 
the fifth rib, that he died." Joshua took it, massacred 
all the inhabitants, and then turned it over to Caleb. 
It was formerly called Kirjath-arba. — (Joshua xiv. 15.) 
After their return from Babvlon, the Israelites came 
to reside at Kirjath-arba. Judas Macabeus delivered 
it from the Idumeans. It was taken by the Crusaders 
in 1100 under Godefroy de Bouillon. 

The town is very pretty viewed from a distance, 
and the traveller on enteiing would almost imagine 
that there were three towns one after another. It is 
built of stone, and inhabited by many rich people ; 
the whole of its population are Mussulmans and Jews, 
no Christians whatever. There is a small dark 
bazaar ; the streets are gloomy and dirty. The prin- 
cipal object of attraction is the Mosque of Abraham, 
built over the tombs of Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, and 
Hebekah, by the pious Helenaw It is near the ex- 
tremity of the town, high up on the hill ; the exterior 
walls are very high, with very large stones, some of 
them measuring 25 feet long, reminding you of the 
walls of the Harem at Jerusalem. These walls are 
63 yards long on the sides, 36 at the ends, and 17 
high, with pillars supporting a comiche in haut- 
relief. Being considered the most holy place in 
Palestine, it is impossible for a Christian to get inside 
it, even with a firman from the Sultan. A Spaniard, 
named Ali-Bey, however, succeeded in passing him- 
self off as a Mussulman, gained admission, and 
describes it as follows : — " All the sepulchres of the 
patriarchs are covered with green silk, magnificently 
embroidered with gold ; those of their wives are red, 
idmilarly embroidered. The Sultan of Constantinople 
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famishes the carpets, which are renewed from time 
to time. I counted nine, one over the other, upon 
the sepulchre of Abraham. The rooms also which 
contain the tombs are covered with rich carpets^ 
The entrance to them is guarded with iron gates 
and wooden doors plated with silver, with bolts and 
padlocks of the same metal. There are computed 
to be upward of a hundred persons employed in the 
service of the temple. It consequently is easy to 
imagine how many aims must be paid." 

At the bottom of the town are two small reservoirs 
which supply the town with water, and over which 
David caused Baanah and Kechab to be hung for 
having slain Ish-bosheth : " And David commanded 
his young men, and they slew them, and cut off their 
hands and their feet, and hanged them up over the 
pool in Hebron. But they took the head of Ish- 
bosheth (which the assassins had brought with them), 
and buried it in the sepulchre of Abner in Hebron." 
— (2 Samuel iv. 12.) As well as Abner's tomb, that of 
David's father Jesse is to be seen. Also the red 
earth of which Adam is said to have been made, and 
the spot where Cain killed Abel. 

The industry of the place is soap and coarse glass- 
making. 

After leaving Hebron you travel north, through a 
valley richly cultivated with vines, <fec., for about two 
miles, until you come to a field in which is a gigantic 
oak tree, called Mamre's oak^ or Abraham's oak, 
under which it is said the patriarch pitched his tent, 
and received the visits of angels. Of course, it is not, 
as the natives would have you suppose, the identical 
one under which Abraham sat, as that one is known 
to have been replaced at least three or four times, but 
it is the last tree left on the spot which was once the 
forest of Mamre. 

From hence we go across the fields for a short 
distance to visit the ruins of what is called Abraham's 
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house. Two walls at light angles, some fragments of 
columns, and a large but not very deep well, in the 
south-western angle of the wall, are all that remain 
of what was evidently at one time a large building* 

From here to the Pools of Solomon the country is 
very rugged, and the horses hare difficulty in making 
their way oyer the rocks, but it is surprising how 
marvellously sure-footed they are. All the hills of 
Judea stv^arm with partridges, but it is very difficult 
to kill them without a dog. They are very large, 
handsomely plumed, red-legged, and run like race 
horses. It is with difficulty you can get them to rise ; 
however, it is not bad sport chasing them. After a 
little you pass on your right hand a beautiful spring, 
which is a capital spot to have jonr lunch, there being 
a little grass at hand for the horses, and the water is 
most refreshing after a long ride and hai*d chase over 
the hills pursuing these ileet-running partiidges. 

The only thing that arrests your attention is the 
ruined tower of Beit-Sour, on an eminence to your 
left, near the scriptural village of Halhul, until you 
arrive at Solomon's Pools, on the right-hand side of 
the road in a valley, by the side of which are the ruins 
of a large castle, known by the Arabs under the name 
of Kalat-el-Borak, inhabited by four guards. We 
had our tents pitched imder the eastern wall, which 
hid them from the beaten titu;k, and consequently 
there was less danger of being disturbed by unpleasant 
visitors at night. 

The spring that supplies the pools is on the opposite 
side of the road, in a building which you enter by a 
low door three and a half feet high. A flight of stone 
steps leads down into the principal room, which is 
fifteen yards by eight, and in the middle of this is a 
round basin, into which the water flows from an inner 
and much smaller room, where the spring rises in four 
places. It then runs through an underground channel, 
pai-tly into the reservoirs, and partly into the aqueduct 
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which goes to •Bethlehem, and formerly to Jerusalem. 
There are three of these reservoirs or pools, ranged 
one above the other like terraces. The first, or highest 
of them, is 127 yards long by 72 wide and 8 deep. 
The second, which is at a distance of 50 yards, is 139 
long, 72 wide, and 12 deep. The lower one, which is 
the largest, is 192 yards in length, 84 yards broad 
at one end and 46 at the other, and is 15 yards deep. 
They are cut out of the rock, and cemented interiorly. 
No doubt as to the extreme antiquity of these pools 
exists : although not mentioned in the Bible, they can 
be traced back as far as the kings of Judah. It is 
also related that king Solomon closed the door of 
these springs, and kept it sealed with his own signet, 
so that the waters might be preserved in their natural 
freshness for his own drinking. Some have even 
thought that he alluded to this spring, when he said, 
" A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse ; a spring 
shut up, a fountain sealed. — (Solomon's Song iv. 12.) 

Here we passed a very pleasant night, there being 
no noisy dogs, no crying jackals, no screeching owls, 
no quarrelsome Arabs, only a number of croaking 
frogs that lulled us to sleep with their perpetual 
chorus. 

The next day's journey to Mar-Saba is a very long 
one if you wish to go round by the Cave of Adullam. 
You descend the valley to the east of the pools, about 
one and a half miles from which you pass a number of 
gardens full of peach and other fruit trees, their lovely 
rosy blossoms rendering the scene quite gay in com- 
parison with the wilderness around. They are called 
the Hortus Conclusus, and are the remnants of the 
magnificent summer palace and park which Solomon 
built at Etam. — (Ecclesiastes ii. 4-6.) On the left 
side of the road, immediately above these gardens, 
stands a small poverty-stricken village, called Ortas, 
representing Behoboam's ancient Etam. Here it 
was that Samson was bound and delivered over to 
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the Philistines. You then follow the valley for about 
two hours, cross over a mountain to your right, inune* 
diately opposite what is known as tilie Frank Moun- 
tain, when you arrive at a spot called Koreitoun, 
where there are some remains of an |old tower, and 
the Cave of Adullam, where David hid himsell from the 
wrath of Saul. And when Saul followed him to the 
cave and lay down to sleep awhile, David, who with 
600 men was hidden in another part of the cave, came 
and cut off part of his robe, departing immediately, 
thereby proving to Saul that he wished him no harm. 
When Saul saw this^ he forgave David, and said to 
him, *' Thou art more righteous than I : for thou hast 
rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded thee 
evil." — (1 Samuel xxiv.) 

The scenery from the top of this mountain is very 
fine, the Wadi-Ortas being very narrow, enclosed 
between two high and abruptly steep mountains. 
Soon after dismounting, a party of ten Bedouins, armed 
to the teeth, and most ferocious, blood-thirsty looking 
villains, came up to us and insisted upon acting as our 
guides through the cave, which proposition we were far 
from liking, considering that we were obliged to leave 
our guns outside, on account of having to crawl about 
through the narrow passages, our attendants being 
likewise forced to remain on the outside to take care 
of the horees. However, to show the slightest signs 
of fear is the worst thing in the world ; ti^erefore my 
two companions and myself stuck our revolvers into our 
belts, and followed our guides for a short distance 
down the side of the mountain, then along a ledge of 
rock for about one hundred yards, and finally climbed 
over a large block of stone, fallen down just before the 
entrance. Much care is required in this operation, as 
it is rather dif^cult, and extremely dangerous : one- 
false step, and where would you be? a precipice 
hundreds of feet being beneath you. The entrance to 
the cave is by a hole three and a half feet high ; you then^ 
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nearly bent double, follow some winding passages, 
until you arrive at an immense chamber. 

There our friends wished to look at our revolvers, 
which they very much admired. We explained to 
them that they would keep on firing indefinitely 
without any loading, which surprised them veiy 
much, but we entirely proved this to their satisfaction 
when we came out, by firing foxn* shots in quick suc- 
cession, which settled any doubts they may have 
previously had upon the matter. I also explained to 
them that they were most accurate weapons, being 
capable of extinguishing a candle at three hundred 
paces ; to demonsti'ate which, I got one of my friends 
to stick a thread to the wax at the bottom of- his 
candle, and put it up on a rock at the end of this 
chamber, which might have been a hundred paces, he 
still keeping the other end of the thread in hLa hand ; 
the cave being perfectly dark, only illuminated by 
four candles which we carried, of course the thread 
was invisible. I levelled my revolver, and let go a 
barrel : at the same moment my friend pulled his 
thread, and down came the candle. The Arabs rushed 
to pick it up, and when they perceived that the body of 
it was untou'ched, but that it had, apparently, only 
been extinguished by the ball striking the wick, their 
amazement was great, and their admiration of the 
weapon which did the marvellous feat knew no 
bounds. They immediately became more civil ; their 
villainous countenances took another expression, and 
almost became cheerful, as viewed by the pale glimmer 
of the candles. I saw that the trick had answered 
the ends which we intended it to do, for whatever 
their ideas might have previously been, they no 
doubt now concluded that there was little to extoi-t 
or gain by trying intimidation on men who carried 
weapons shooting perpetually without loading, and of 
such remarkable precision ; for, had they so minded, 
what could have prevented these ten men (each one 
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nearly a match, for the three of us in bodily strength) 
cutting our throats and leaving us in the depths of 
the cave, then returning to the dragoman and 
mtdeteer who carried the lunch, for all the others had 
gone on with the baggage ; doing likewise by them, 
and bolting with the hoi-ses ? However^ all is well 
that ends well. 

From this chamber we crawled along a great many 
more passages, descended a sort of well ten feet deep, 
foimd another entrance and more passages and cham- 
bers ; but the air being very close, and the crouching 
attitude for so long, fatiguing, we declined going any 
further, especially as it was always a repetition of the 
same thing, and we were told that the caves extended 
several miles undeiground, in fact, as far as Hebron. 

Having come out of the cave, we had lunch upon 
the ruins of the old tower before mentioned, our 
Bedouins sitting round waiting as patiently as any dog 
would for a morsel of anything we chose to throw 
them. When our meal was finished, we gave them 
thi'ee or four shillings and got rid of them, heartily 
pleased to see their ugly backs. We then crossed the 
Wadi-Ortas and ascended the Frank Moimtain, which 
has a good path right up to the summit: it is the 
highest in the vicinity. On the top of it are the ruins 
of an old foi*tres8, with four towers at the cardinal 
points, remaining. At the foot of the cone ai-e nume- 
rous remains which indicate the existence of a cily 
itt one time. Eobinson's opinion is that it was Hero- 
dium, built by Herod the Great, and where he was 
buried. On the north side of the hill is a large 
reservoir, and the ruins of the aqueduct which sup- 
plied it are still to be seen. The name of Frank's 
Mountain comes from the fact that the Knights of St. 
•John held ft long after the taking of Jerusalem. The 
finest views of the surrounding mountains and wilder- 
ness of Judea are to be had from its summit. 

About two miles south-south-west, at the top of a 
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moontain, are the ruins of Tekoa, built by Behoboam, 
wbene Joab sent for the wise woman to intercede witl^ 
king David, in Absalom's behalf, that he might bring 
him home again, (2 Sam. xiv.,) and where the pro- 
phet Amos also resided. St. Saba erected a convent 
at this place, and the Christian population by which 
it was inhabited rendered great assistance to iJie Cru- 
saders; it was destroyed by the Mussulmans in 1138. 

We then proceed up hill and down dale, across 
mountains over which no roads are traced, over large 
boulders, small loose stones, slippery rocks ; in fact^ 
every inch of the way risking our necks, for a slip of your 
horse would throw you headlong over some precipice. 
At last, from the top of a very high mountain imme- 
diately behind Mar-Saba, the most splendid panorama 
bursts upon you. Right away down, at the bottom of 
the valley, stands the Convent of Mar-Saba, its two 
large towers, connected by a high wall, standing on the 
edge of a deep ravine, which is the valley of the 
Kedron, and from whence it appears inaccessible. 
Away in front you have the Dead Sea, the Jordan, and 
the mountains of Moab; behind you are the mountains 
of Judea. 

You encamp just under the walls of the convent, 
and a military escort is sent from Jerusalem to take 
care of you, until you reach the latter city. The Con- 
vent of Mar-Saba was founded by a saint of that name 
in the year 483 a.d. This Cappadocian saint was bom 
in 439, and died in 532 : sixty years of his life did he 
pass in this dreary spot. It is very strongly fortified, 
with loop-holed massive walls to protect it from the 
Bedouins, with which this part is infested. It is the 
oldest convent in Syria, and supposed to be the richest. 
At one time it is said that Saint Saba drew as many 
as 14,000 people roimd him at this spot. In thq. 7th. 
century, Khosroes and his Persian satellites plundered 
the convent and murdered forty-four of the monks. 
It is now ilihabited by fifty friars and four fathers, of 
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the Greek persuasion, who offer you hospitality, such 
as it is, and make walking-sticks and chaplets which 
they sell to visitors. The entrance-door is on the 
west side, made of iron; a number of stone steps 
descend into the yard, but another door half way 
down divides them, and is carefully barred imme- 
diately a visitor enters. A friar shows you over, and 
explains all that is interesting. In the centre of the 
yard is the tomb of Mar-Saba, on the right of which is 
the small chapel containing the ossuary, in which, 
behind an iron grating, are placed the sculls of the 
friars slaughtered by the Persians. On the left of the 
yard is the church, built in the form of a Greek cross, 
^hich has many paintings and some handsome gold 
and silver lamps. In a hole in the rock is shown the 
grotto where Mar-Saba lived in harmony with the lion 
which he found there when he arrived ; others say, 
however, that he quietly intimated to the monarch of 
the glen that he should require his quarters to live in 
for the futiQ'e, upon which the good-natured creature 
withdrew, without uttering the slightest sound of com- 
plaint. One of the several miracles this saint per- 
formed here, was to cause a spring of water to flow 
from the rocks just below the convent. A palm tree 
is shown, said to have been planted by him, also the 
Grotto of St. John of Damasous and Cyrillus. 

There is an infirmary, also a libraiy, rich in liturgic 
manuscripts. The friars live in rooms or cells cut in 
the rock, and obey the Bishop of Petra. 

A great quantity of peculiar blackbirds with yellow 
edged wings hover about the convent, sing very pret- 
tily, and are so tame that they come and eat out of 
the monks' hands. 

From Mar-Saba to the Dead Sea is a journey of 
about five hours : half way, on a hill to the north, is a 
Mussulman tomb with a minaret ; half an hour further 
on we arrive at a plain, where it is possible to have a 
canter j — quite a treat in these regions of barren rocky 
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iDOtuitains. You then climb more and more MUb, 
and descend a still greater number, which is very con* 
•ceiyable, seeing that the Dead Sea is 4,000 feet below 
Jerusalem, and 1,292 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. At last you come in sight of a grand 
but desolate scene, for this is the most wild district of 
•all Palestine. The Dead Sea is enclosed between two 
ranges of mountains, 2,000 feet high, having the moun- 
tains of Judea on the west, the mountains of Moab on 
the east, and the valley of the Jordan on the north. 

" Alfin giungemmo al loco, ove gia aoese 
Fiamma del cielo in dilatate falde ; 
E di natura vendico I'offese 
Sovra le genti in mkl oprar si salde, 
Fu gia terra f econda, ahna paese, 
Or acque son bitnminose e calde, 
E stenl lago ; e quanto ei torce e gira, 
Oompresa h Taria, e grave il puzzo Spira." 
— (Tasso. — La Genualemme Liberataj canto x., stan. 61.) 

The entire length of the Dead Sea is fortynsix miles, 
its greatest breadth eleven miles, and its least four 
miles ; its medium depth 1,000 feet, and its greatest 
1,300. The water is very clear and blue, and its 
specific gravity very great, containing 26J per cent, 
^saline matter, whereas other seas only contain four 
per cent. 

" Questo h lo stagno in cui nulla di greve 
Si getta mai, che giunga inaino al basso ; 
Ma in guisa pur d'abete e d'omo leve, 
L'uom vi somuota e'l duro ferro el sasso." 

{Gerusalemme Ltberata^ canto x., stan. 64.) 

(Upon its thick waters, the heaviest bodies repose 
tranquilly. The human being, iron and stone, float on 
it like buoyant wood.) It is certainly, as I know 
from experience, next to impossible to sink in it, and 
it is with the greatest difficulty that you can keep 
your feet under water, which causes you to splacji 
very much in swimming. Titus threw a number of 
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chained slaves into it to drown them, but they all 
floated to the surface. The water is so intensely salt, 
that it makes the skin smart; a single dix>p in the eye 
eauseg great p«m, and the smallest quantity in the 
mouth is most disagreeable, and it is a long while 
before you can get rid of the taste. The great cause 
of this intense saltness is — ^the blocks of salt at 
Ousdoum, in the south-west angle of the sea. It is 
also said that it has such a strong smell of sulphur, 
that it makes your head ache. I remained in it twenty 
minutes, but I certainly smelt nothing more than I 
should have done in the English Channel. Chateau- 
briand at first stated that the Dead Sea, in the midst 
of a tempest even, retained its tranquillity. '^ Son eau, 
d'une amertume affireuse, est si p^sante, que les vents 
les plus impetueux peuvent a feine la soulever." This, 
however, he found later not to be the case, as a slight 
wind is sufficient to trouble its waters, and occasionally 
a very high sea runs ; but as a rule it is perfectly 
ealm, and the heat intense, suffocating. On aocoBnt 
of its being so much below the level of the sea, it is 
as it were at the bottom of a well, the mountains on 
either side preventing what Httle wind there might 
be from reaching it. 

All around its shores are found — dead branches of 
trees, sulphur, gypsum, bitumen, lava, pumice-stone, 
and other volcanic substances. The Jordan comes 
into it at the northern extremity, near to the eastern 
side, its mouth being about 250 feet wide, and the 
curront so strong that the most expert swimmers 
cannot swim across it. Fish taken out of the Jordan 
and thrown into the Dead Sea are suffocated in one 
minute. It has also been believed that no bird could 
fly across it, but this is not coiTOct : although there 
are no aquatic birds upon its waters, still eagles^ 
Yultures, and pigeons fly across it. 

This fable rominds one of what Yirgil said in hia 
« ^BSneid," about the Lake Mysena : — 
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^^'Qaam saper hand ulke poterant impune Volaiitec^ 
Tendere iter pennis ; tiJis sese halitus atm 
Paucibus effundens supra ad convexa ferebat." 

(No bird could with impunity traverse the air abore 
its waters, to such a degree did the poisoned breath 
given forth by its infectious gulfs rise to the heavens). 

Strabo states that thirteen towns were engulphed in 
the Dead Sea, whei'eas the Bible only mentions five, 
of which Sodom and Ggmorrah were selected for 
Divine vengeance. /' The Lord rained upon Sodom 
and Gomoriuh brimstone and fire from the Lord out 
of heaven." — (Genesis xix.}24.) These towns stood 
at the southern end of the lake. Josephus describes 
some marvellous apples, which grew near this bitu- 
minous sea, very haiadsome to look at, but the moment 
you gathered them they fell into dust ; but no modem 
trav^ers have ever been able to find any of them. 

From the Dead Sea to the part of the Jordan 
usually visited, is about one hour's ride. A great 
many gazelles are to be seen all over the plain, but it 
is dij£cult to get within shot of them. 

The valley of the Jordan commences between the 
chains of Djebel-ech-Sheik, the southern extremity of 
the Anti-Lebanon, and Djebel-KiBdes, the last summit 
of the Lebanon. The river Jordan runs due south, 
and falls into the Lake of Merom, or Lake Houleh, 
after traversing which, it continues its journey for 
about eight miles, and then runs into the Sea of Galilee 
or Lake of Tiberias, from which it emerges, pursues 
its course for a distance of seventy miles, and loses 
itself in the Dead Sea. In a direct line it is not more 
than seventy miles long ; but measuring all its wind- 
ings, it is nearly two hundred. The width varies 
from 50 to 150 feet, but the average width is about 
60 feet. The head of the Jordan is 596 feet above 
the Mediterranean, and the Dead Sea is 1,292 feet 
below it. This great depression of the valley in so short 
a distance makes the current very rapid. The Dead 
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Sea, being a lake without an outlet, loses by evapo* 
ration a quantity of water equal to that which it 
receives from ite various tributaries. 

The excessive heat which always prevails, and the 
smarting of the skin from immersion in the asphaltic 
lake, renders a dip in the Jordan a most delightful 
luxury. Although the water is thickly charged with 
a red loamy earth, it is still very sweet and agreeable 
to the palate. It is dangerous to leave the edges or 
get out of your depth, omless you are a very strong 
and expert swimmer, otherwise yoii would be infallibly 
carried away by the current and drowned. 

Every year, on the Monday in Passion Week, thou- 
sands of pilgrims, men, women, and children, come 
down to this spot, which is called the Pilgrims* Ford, — 
from Europe, Asia, Africa, and even from America, 
people of every hue, of every costume, and speaking 
nearly every tongue, some mounted upon horses, 
some upon mules, some upon asses, some upon camels, 
and some on foot. They arrive about five o'clock in 
the morning, rush eagerly down to the bank, and 
divesting themselves of their clothes, throw themselves 
with precipitation into the stream, dip themselves 
three times in honour of the Trinity, and cany away 
with them bottles filled with the water. Many of the 
bathing-dresses are white gowns, with black crosses 
upon tibem. 

At this spot John baptized our Lord ; and here too 
Elijah, dividing the waters, crossed over with Elisha, 
and ascended into heaven from the opposite side. 

The banks are very primitively pretty, being 
covered with tamarisks, balsams, and jungle, in which 
are numerous wild boar. 

The distance from this spot to the site of ancient 
Jericho is about two hours' ride over an uncultivated 
sandy plain, which Josephus tells us was onoe the 
most fertile spot in all Judea. A small mound on the 
lefb is the site of that Gilgal where they made 
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Saul king before the Lord in Gilgal ; where they fiacri^ 
ficed samfices of peaoe-offeringB before the Lord; 
where Saul and all the men of Israel rejoiced greatly 
(1 Samuel xi. 15) ; where also the Israelites camped 
after haying passed the Jordan. At Gilgal Elisha 
healed the deadly pottage, and satisfied a hundred men 
with twenty loaves ; and here Joshua, during his fight 
with the Canaanites, established his head quarters, 
and the Israelites celebrated their first passoyer in the 
promised land. 

We pitched our tents for the night at a miserable 
filthy collage, caUed Biha, built on the site of ancient 
Jericho, consisting of a score or more dirty huts, 
resembling pig-styes more than human dwellings, the 
roofs made of faggots ; the inhabitants ready to send 
a ball through you, or beat your brains out, on the 
shortest notice, and for the most trifling consideration. 
Here our dragoman doubled the guards for the night, 
not being quite satisfied with the security of the 
locality ; howeyer, it passed over with nothing more 
dreadful to disturb us than the cries of the jackals. 

The only yestige remaining of the city of Jericho 
is a square tower or citadel, but this is only supposed 
to mark the site of the Jericho of Herod's time, the 
original Jericho haying been near Elisha's welL 

On our way back to Jerusalem we yisit this 
celebrated well. The plain is well cultivated, being 
watered by a little stream, the !N'ahi*-Itiha or Cherith, 
which runs through it. Three miles from Riha is a 
good campiDg-ground, near Elisha's spring (or Ain-es- 
Soultan), so called on account of the tradition — that 
Elisha corrected its bitterness by throwing a handful 
of salt into it— (2 Kings ii 19-22.) There are at 
this spot the ruins of a large reservoir and broken 
pottery, tumuli, <bc., which leave no reasonable doubt 
that this was the site of the primitive Jericho which 
Joshua besieged fifteen centuries and a half before the 
Christian era, at the sound of whose trumpets the walls 
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fell down, and at whose command everytlimg in the 
city was utterly destroyed, both man and woman, 
young and old, and ox, and sheep, and ass. ^* And they 
burnt the city with fire, and all that was therein* 
And Joshua said. Cursed be the man before the 
Lord, that riseth up and buildeth this city Jericha" 
Ahab, the Bethelite, rebuilt Jericho, and Jonathan 
Maccabeus fortified it ; Yespasian destroyed it at the 
same time that he besieged Jerusalem. It was again re- 
built by Adrian, and^again destroyed by the Crusaders ; 
since which time it has never risen from its ruins. 
Thus, then, there were three Jerichos, — ^the ancient 
one by Elisha's spnng ; the one visited by Christ, by 
the Cherith ; and the one at the foot of the moun- 
tains, one mile and a half south of Elisha's spring. 
In ancient times this plain was covered with the 
most luxuriant vegetation. Palm trees grew to an 
enormous size; the famo\is myrobolanum, or bcdsam 
tree, whose fruit instantaneously cured every disease, 
flourished in it. Herod the Great purchased all these 
groves and gardens from Cleopatra, but she would 
not part with the balsam trees, and had them trans- 
planted to the city of Heliopolis in Egypt Imme- 
diately above Elisha's spring is the Quarantaine Moun* 
tain, only accessible on foot ; upon which Chiist fasted 
foii^y days, and upon which also tradition places the 
meeting of the Saviour with the devil, who tempted 
£[im, showing Him all the kingdoms of the earth. 
This, however, is subject to much doubt. Strabo 
and Milton suppose this event to have taken place on 
Mount Taurus, which divides Armenia from Meso- 
potamia. On the top of the Quarantaine are the ruins 
of a small chapel, and lots of grottos, where, most 
probably, hermite have lived. 

You cross a plain in which the nabka, or Spina 
Ohristi (in Arabic, dorrm), abotmds ; it is the thom 
tree of which the crown of thorns was made. The 
road from here to Bethany is one of the most dreary 
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and dangerous in Sjnia. You ascend the high mountain- 
by the side of the Cherith, or Wadi-el-Kelt. This 
Tallej is supposed to be identical with that of Achoi% 
where Achan, the son of Carmi, was stoned to death for 
having stolen various articles, and hidden them in his 
tent. "And they raised over him a great heap of 
stones unto this day. Wherefore the name of that 
place was called, The valley of Achor."-~( Joshua vii.) 
It was the limit of the tribe of Judah. Here it was 
that Elijah the Tishbite hid himself by the brook 
Cherith, that is before Jordan. ^'And it shall be, 
that thou shalt drink of the brook; and I have com- 
manded the ravens to feed thee there ; " which they 
actually did, but after a while the brook dried 
up, and he was obliged to remove to Zarephath. — 
(1 Kings xvii 4-9.) After riding about two hours 
and a half, we pass the Mons Adummin, Mountain of 
Blood, so called on account of the many crimes 
'^hich have 'made it celebrated. Then on ^e left a 
spring, Ain-ei-Haoud, or the En-Shemesh of the 
Bible ; a little beyond which is the sheik village, 
from which the Bedouin escorts come, and then 
El-Azirieh, or Bethany, upon the top of a hill, very 
poor in aspect. On the left-hand side, in the middle 
of the village, is the tomb of Lazai-us, also the ruins 
of the house in which he lived with his sisters 
Martha and Mary : only the four exterior walls 
remain, from which we see that the house was not 
a very large one. It was at Bethany that Christ 
lodged, and from Bethany He made His triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem. — (St. Matthew xxi.) It was 
here that Maiy Magdalen took a pound of the costly 
ointment of spikenard, and anointed the feet of Jesus, 
and wiped His feet with her hair. The route then 
lies over the Mount of Olives, past the garden of 
Gethsemane, through the St. Stephen's gate, into 
Jerusalem. Some pitch their tents upon the Mount 
of Olives, others outside the Damascus gate, and 
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others outside the Jaffa gate ; but I think the 
Damascus gate is the most convenient. 

In describing Jerusalem, I mean to be as brief as 
possible, but everything connected with this city is so 
intensely interestiag, that the slightest details acquire 
an importance that no other city in the world could 
give to them ; for, as Chateaubriand says, — " Je viens 
done ^ ces petits details qui piquent la curiosity, en 
raison de la grandeur des lieux dont on parle. On 
ne se pent figurer qu'on vive k Ath^nes et it Sparte, 
comme chez soL Jerusalem surtout, dont le nom 
reveille tant de myst^res, effrai Fimagination. II 
semble que tout doive ^tre extraordinaire dans cette 
ville extraordinaire." 
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Stanley says : — " No doubt the first sight, the first 
moment when, from the ridge of hills which divides 
the valley of Hephaim from the valley of Bethlehem, 
one sees the white line crowning the horizon, and 
knows that it is Jerusalem, is a moment never to be 
forgotten. But there is nothing in the view itself to 
excite your feelings, nor is there even when the 
Mount of Olives heaves in sight, nor when the horses' 
hoofs ring on the stones of Jerusalem, nor is there 
in the surroimding outline of hills on the distant 
horizon. Modem houses there are, it is true; the 
interior of the streets are modem. The old city itself 
(and I felt a constant satisfaction in the thought) lies 
buried twenty, thirty, forty feet below those wretched 
shops and receptacles of Anglo-oriental conveniences. 
It is the ruin, in fact, of old Jerusalem on which you 
look ; the stones, the coliunns, the very soil on whidi 
you tread is the accumulation of nearly three thousand 
years; and as it is with the city, so it is with the 
country roimd it. There is, as I have said, no beauty 
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of form or of outline, but there is nothing to disturb 
the thought of the hoary age of those ancient hills ; 
and the interest of the past, even to the hardest 
inind, wiU, in spite of themselves, invest them with a 
gloiy of their own. 

"There is one approach to Jerusalem which is 
really grand, namely, from Jericho and Bethany. The 
beauty consists in this, that you then burst at once 
on the two great ravines which cut the city off from 
the surrounding table-land, and that then, and then 
only, you have a complete view of the Mosque of 
Omar. From whatever point that graceful dome, with 
its beautiful precinct^ emerges to view, it at once 
dignifies the whole city." 

The foundation of Jerusalem is attributed to Mel- 
chisedec, the high priest, one thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-one years before Christ, and was limited 
to the Mounts Moriah and Acra. 

Sixty years later, the Jebuseans conquered the city, 
bmlt a fortress upon Mount Zion, and held it for 824 
years, imtil turned out by David. Solomon, succeed- 
ing David, built many magnificent edifices, and en- 
riched the town in various ways. Five years after 
Solomon's death, Sesac, king of Egypt, one hundred 
and fifty years later, Joas, king of Israel, and later 
still, Nebuchadnezzar, sacked it, and destroyed every- 
thing. Alexander the Great took it in the year of 
the world 3583. Pompey's army was victorious. 
Herod the Great's arms also prevailed, and during his 
reign Christ was bom. Titus besieged the city from 
the 14th April to the 1st July, 71 A.D. 116,000 
corpses were carried out from within its walls. The 
besieged were obliged to eat all sorts of filth, the 
leather of their shields and boots, and one woman 
even ate her child. 

Ninety-nine thousand went into captivity, a large 
number of whom were forced to fight as gladiators. 
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and kiU one another in the arena, for the amusemeBt 
of the Boman people. 

Adrian destroyed all that had escaped the Tengeanoe 
of Titus, and buUt the town again on the spot occupied 
by it at the present time, and called it CBlia Oapito- 
lina, under which name* it was known up to the 
end of the seventh century. 

Khosroes, king of Persia, took Jerusalem in G13. 
The Jews purchased from that rascal 90,000 Christian 
prisoners, whom they slew to satisfy their Tengeanoe. 
Heraclius defeated Khosroes in 627. The Caliph 
Omar besieged and took it in 636, and was assassinated 
in 643. From that time everybody knows of the in- 
numerable petty squabbles continuaUy going on in 
Palestine, having Jerusalem for their scene of opera- 
tion, for the next four centuries and a half, when the 
Crusaders made their appearance, and ruled over 
Palestine until 1291, when they were finally expelled 
by the Sultan Khalil. In 1382, the CircassiaiL 
Mamelukes ruled over the land. In .1516, Selim 
conquered it for the Turks, to whom it has ever since 
belonged. 

Jerusalem is situated on one of the mountains of 
Judea, in 31° 46' north latitude, and 33° east longi- 
tude. On three sides it is surrounded by deep valleys, 
viz., on the north-west by the valley of Gibon, on ^e 
south by the valley of Hinnom, and on the east by the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, or Kedron, which divides it 
from the Mount of Olives (2,381 feet). On every 
side are mountains, the most historical being that of 
" evil counsel " on the south. The town is surrounded 
by high fortified walls, about three miles in circum- 
ference. There were seven gateways, two of which 
have been walled up for the last thirty years, viz., 
Herod's gate and the golden gate. The Damascus 
gate on the north is the handsomest. The western 
one, or JafiGsi gate, is the greatest thoroughfare. The 
St. Stephen's gate, on the eastern side, is the next in 
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importance. The Bab-el-Mogharibeh, and the Zion 
gates, are on the south side of the city. 

The town may be divided into five quarters, namelj, 
the European, the Armenian, the Jewish, the Mussul- 
man, and finally, though happily but a very small one, 
the lepers' quarter. 

The streets are all narrow, but, as a rule, clean and 
tolerably well paved. The bazaars are very dark and 
gloomy, but pretty well stocked with goods. Several 
Europeans have established shops, where nearly every 
article obtainable at home may be purchased. 

The population may be set down as about 16,000, 
of which one-third are Mussulmans, one-third Jews, 
and one-third Christians of various sects, the Greeks 
heuxz by far more niunerous than the Armenians. 
The PiJtestants are very few, and meet with very 
little success in their missionary labours ; in fact, the 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries do little or no 
good ; they occasionally convert a Christian from one 
.form of Christianity to another, but they never convert 
a Mussulman, and hardly ever a Jew. There are two 
comfortable hotels, the Hotel de la Mediterran6e, and 
the Hotel de Damas. 

The inhabitants manufacture all sorts of articles in 
olive wood, sticks, glove-boxes, tables, work-boxes, 
also different things in mother-of-pearl^ such as 
brooches, crosses, and medallions, chaplets of camels' 
bones, and berries. These shops are mostly in the 
Vii Dolorosa, and Christian Street. 

The Holy Sepulchre is the place that everybody 
£rst directs his steps to. There is an open paved 
space before the entrance about twenty-two yards 
square, formerly covered in by a portico to the church ; 
a few of the capitals that ornamented the pillars still 
remain. This space is occupied by vendors of medals, 
crosses, chaplets, and relics of various kinds. The 
fa9ade of the building is of the twelfth century. The 
arches of the doors are ornamented by some, fine 
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motddings of leaves. The capitals of the columns are 
Byzantine imitations of the Corinthian order. The 
bas-relie£3 are representations of scriptural scenes, 
such as the Last Supper, and the liaising of Lazarus, 
very well executed. The edifice is surmounted by two 
domes, an old one and a new one, of which the city is 
justly proud, and a belfry. The new dome is hand- 
somely decorated by French artists, and covera the 
rotunda and sepulchre. The church belongs to the 
different denominations of Christians, Greeks, Catho- 
lics, Armenians, Syrians, Abyssinians, Copts, Maro- 
nites, Georgians, and Nestorians, all having a share 
except the Protestants. 

On entering the door on the left-hand side, is a wide 
divan, upon which sit four or five grave-looking Turks, 
who take toll from the pilgrims of a few piastres for 
admittance, but this is entirely voluntary : formerly, 
a toll of twenty-five zechini was demanded. A staSr- 
case of eighteen steps on the right-hand side leads up 
to Calvary, a platform of sixteen yards square, laid 
upon the solid rock, upon which ai'^ two chapels,-— one,, 
the Chapel of the Elevation of the Cross, belonging to 
the Latins, and the other, belonging to the Greeks, 
called the Chapel of the Crucifixion, under the altar of 
which is shown the hole in the rock in which was placed 
the cross upon which Christ suffered death. You are 
obliged to light a small taper, and go down on your 
hands and knees to see it properly. Pilgrims come to 
say their prayers, and kiss the spot. On the right 
and left, a little behind this hole, are two others, in 
which stood the crosses for the two thieves that were 
crucified at the same time. On the right of the altar 
is a small brass grating which lifts up, and by aid of 
the taper you see the rock which was rent after the 
crucifixion. This chapel and altar are very pretty, but 
sombre, lighted by the pale flames of a score or more 
oil lamps, which are constantly burning. On descend^ 
ing the staircase, on the right hand, is a small dark 
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chapel, at the bottom of which is an iron grating, and 
a small oil lamp discloses behind it a hole in the 
rock, said to be the spot where Adam's head was 
found. This legend is about as difficult to believe as 
anything I have heard since in this land of wonderfe. 

On the right and left of the entrance are the tombs, 
or places where the tombs were, of Godefroy de 
Bouillon, and of his brother Baldwin I. Then there 
is a sort of vestibule, in which is a rectangular stone 
of red marble raised about four or ^\e inches above 
the ground, six feet long by two feet, called the stone 
of the holy unction, because Christ's body when taken 
off the cross was laid upon it, and rubbed with per- 
fumes by the holy women ; that is to say, this slab 
covers the identical stone which served for that 
purpose. A string of handsome ground glass lamps 
perpetually burning is suspended above it. A few 
paces to the left is a circular space in the floor, sur- 
rounded by a brass railing, supposed to be the spot 
on which the virgin stood and wept while Christ was 
being anointed. On the left of this, is a staircase 
leading up to the Armenian chapel, in which there is 
nothing worthy of special mention, but you obtain a 
good view of the rotunda, and of any service which 
may be going on in it at the time. 

In the centre of this rotunda is the Holy Sepulchre 
itself. The rotunda is twenty-two yards in diameter, 
surrounded by eighteen pillars, supporting a gallery 
with a like number of arches, above which again 
are niches, in which are suspended a number of hand- 
some lamps. The chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, in 
the centre, forms a pentagon, twenty-six feet long 
by six wide, built of white and yellow marble, with 
small columns, and surmounted by a dome. A small 
door at the east end admits you, in a crouching posi- 
tion only, into the small chapel called the Angels* 
Chapel, because it was there the angels announced ta 
the two Marys the resurrection. In the centre of the 

S 
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chapel is a large stone, said to be the identical one 
which covered Qie tomb of our Lord. Here the fsEdth- 
ful go down on their knees, kiss the floor, and crawl 
into the sepulchral chapel or chamber (saying their 
prayers all the while) through a very low and narrow 
doorway, into a square tomb, six feet long by six 
feet wide, and eight feet high. At the north side the 
body of the Saviour was placed on a stone table about 
two feet high ; this is now covered by a marble slab 
to protect it from being damaged. Above this slab 
are forty-four lamps made of gold and silver, and 
three very bad pictures, the left one belonging to the 
Latins, the centre one to the Greeks, and the one on 
the right to the Armenians. 

Eoimd the rotunda are diflei'ent chapels ; those 
of the Abyssinians, the Syrians, and the LiHputian 
one, belonging to the Copts. In an aisle to the 
east of the sepulchre is the place where Christ 
appeared to Maiy Magdalen in the garb of a gardener. 
A few steps further on is the spot where Christ 
spoke to His mother after the resurrection. The Chapel 
of the Virgin is up one or two steps at the end of this 
aisle, and on the right of the entrance is a hole in the 
wall, at the back of which is part of the pillar to 
which our Lord was tied and beaten with stripes. 
Thei-e are two sticks two feet long, with about six 
inche ) of silver sheeting over one end ; pilgrims pass 
through the hole, touch the pillar, and then kiss the 
sticks. To see the pillar it is necessary to light a taper. 
This chapel belongs to the Latins. 

Retracing your steps, the first turning to your left 
leads you through a dark passage (not pleasant to the 
olfactory organs) to the Greek chapel where Jesus was 
detained piisoner before the crucifixion, and Longinus' 
chapel, where the Jewish soldier who pierced Christ's 
side withdrew after his conversion. Then comes the 
chapel in which they cast lots for the Redeemer's 
garments. A wide staircase of eighteen steps leads 
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down into St. Helena's Chapel : on the left is the altar ; 
on the right is a stone seat upon which St. Helena 
used to sit, watching, through a kind of window, the 
workmen seeking for the cross. A second altar is con- 
secrated to the penitent thief. This chapel is deoo- 
mted with lamps aad ostrich eggs suspended from 
the ceilinfiC) and is partly cut out of the rock. Out 
of it a %ht of thirteen steps, as weU aa a passage 
cut out of the solid rock, leads down to the place 
where the cross, the crown of thorns, and the lance 
that pierced the Saviour's side, were found. A cistern, 
not far from this, causes a great deal of humidity to 
the cave, the roof being constantly wet. They say in 
Jerusalem that they are tears drawn from the rocks at 
the sight of the true cross. Retracing your steps, at 
the top of the stairs, turn, to your left, and you come 
upon the chapel where Christ was crowned with 
thorns and beaten (over the altar is a picture of the 
crowning). In the centre of this chapel is shown the 
«tone, encased with iron, (you require a candle,) on 
which our Saviour sat dunng the crowning. On the 
wall is hung a frame with a painting of the head of 
Christ, and a crown of real thorns from the Jordan, 
siuTOunds it. 

The principal or Greek church is facing the se- 
pulchre, and occupies nearly the whole of the centre 
of the building, — good in point of architecture, and 
richly ornamented with a quantity of Byzantine 
pictures, and one very good one of the Flemish school. 
At the east end is the grand altar with its massive 
candlesticks^ the throne of the patriarch, and the seats 
of the great dignitaries of the Greek church. Nearly 
in the middle of the church is a circular piece of white 
marble, upon which stands a small pillar two feet high, 
tradition making it out to be the exact centre of the 
world. The reason given for this belief is, that a cross 
placed upon it gives no shadow at mid-day (this is not 
a fact). Another theoiy is, that it is upon the spot 

s 2 
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where the rock was rent to the centre of the earth. 
Hundreds of people come and kiss this stone. Out of 
all the traditions belonging to the various chapels, 
there is not one which is not contested upon the very 
best authority, and scarcely one with the shadow of 
truth in it. It is even disputed that this Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is built upon Calvary at all, as it 
is now, and must always have been so, according to 
our most eminent men, inside the walls ; but Captain 
Warren, who is conducting the Palestine explorations, 
thinks from researches made by him, that there is just 
a possibility that it might have been without the walls, 
at the time of the crucifixion. The tombs of Joseph 
of Arimathsea and Nicodemus, cut in the rock at the 
west of the rotunda, are, however, genuine. 

The Armenian convent, between Zion's gate and 
David's tower, is a very largo, well-built edifice, 
capable of accommodating 3,000 pilgrims. It is built 
on the spot where St. James sufiered martyrdom. Its. 
architecture is not very striking, but the church is well 
worth visiting, and is richly decorated. On the left- 
hand side, in a niche, is shown the stone upon which 
St. James lost his head, and above is a painting 
of it after decapitation : his chair is just within the 
rails. The altar itself is handsomely decorated and 
beautifully carved ; innumerable ostrich eggs are sus- 
pended by long strings from the ceiling. 

On the left-hand side as you come out, is a steep- 
staircase leading iip to the patriarchs' rooms. The- 
reception-room is very large, and contains some good 
portraits of European sovereigns. 

A seminary, and a printing-room for religious books,, 
are attached to the convent. 

The Syrian convent, near the English hospital, is 
built upon the site of St. Mark's house, in which are to 
be seen the fonts used in the baptism of the Virgin 
Mary, and the door at which St. Peter knocked after 
hill deliverance. 
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There is nothing remarkable about the Greek con- 
Tent near the Holy Sepulchi-e. The new Russian 
-convent, just outside the Jaffa gat«, is a very extensive 
and handsome building, the handsomest edifice in 
Jerusalem. 

The ViiL Dolorosa is a series of streets running 
from the St. Stephen's gate to the Church of the 
Resurrection. The first thing that attracts your 
Attention after leaving the gate is a large oblong 
reservoii-, one hundred and fifteen yards long by forty- 
three wide and twenty-five deep, which runs by the 
•side of the harem. This is the Pool of Bethesda, 
•quite dry now, and half filled up with rubbish ; to see 
it you have to pass through a small door in a wall on 
your left hand, and cross a garden. 

This pool in Christ's time was by the sheep-market, 
and had ^ve porches in which lay a great multitude of 
impotent folk, of blind, halt, and withered, waiting 
for the moving of the water. " For an angel went 
down at a certain season into the pool, and troubled 
the water : whosoever then first after the troubling of 
the water stepped in was made whole of whatsoever 
disease he had. And a certain man was there, which 
had an infinnity thirty and eight years. And Jesus 
said unto him. Wilt thou be made whole 1 The impo- 
tent man answered him. Sir, I have no man, when the 
water is troubled, to put me into the pool : but while I 
am coming, another steppeth down before me. Jesus 
saith Tinto him, Rise, take up thy bed, and walk. 
And immediately the man was made whole." — (John 
V. 2-9.) Further along the Via, on the left hand, is a 
place in the wall, built up which was the entrance to 
Pilate's house. The top of this entrance is sculptured : 
from here it was that the famous Scala Sancta^ near 
San. Giovanni in Lateranno at Rome, was taken. A 
little farther on is the Ponte Doloroso, all the top part 
of which is modem, in fact, the smallest portion of it 
is Roman, only the foot of the arch and the commence- 
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ment of the arch itself. Immediately imdemeath is 
<ui indeiited stone ; the indentation haVing been made 
hj Christ leaning against it when Pilate cried out to 
the multitude, " Ecce Homo," upon which account 
the bridge and stone take the name of Ecce Homo. 
On the right hand, close by, is a new church and 
school, erected by the French. Just at the comer of 
the street where it turns at right angles, is a broken 
marble pillar, marking the spot where our Lord fell 
down with the cross for the first time. A few pacea 
from this is shown the Wandering JeVs house ; on 
the opposite side, the house of Lazarus. The house of 
Dives, the rich man, next presents itself, bridging the 
street; two windows looking upon the street are painted 
blue. After passing under this house, at the comer of 
a street on the right, is the spot where Jesus met 
Simon the Cyrenian, who bore His cross for Him. 
From hence, until you arrive at a small street leading- 
to the sepulchre, are places marked out as being those 
at which the Redeemer fell on His journey to Calvary, 

The Citadel, at the Jaffa Gate, with David's Tower,, 
built upon Mount Zion, is a strongly-fortified palace. 
The basement is ancient, but the superstructure is 
comparatively new. The tower in the north-east 
comer, called also the Tower of Hippicus, and about 
which there has been so much discussion, ending in 
no conclusion being come to, is what is known as- 
David's Tower, formerly the residence of the Latin 
kings, upon whose coins it is built. 

Close to the Citadel is the Lepers' quarter, situated 
just under the walls of the city, in proximity to the 
Armenian convent, but isolated from the rest of the 
population. It is forbidden to them to live in any 
other part of the town but this. There are generally 
a few poor wretches sitting outside their cottages 
exhibiting their ghastly and sickening sores to th& 
X)assers by, in the hopes of getting a few coppers given 
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tLem. It is not the white leprosy of which the Bible 
speaks, but a particular form of the disease peculiar to 
modem times, in which the hands, legs, heads, 4S:c., 
break out into abscesses, the wounds being frightiful to 
look at. The palate also is attacked and eaten 
through, and the limbs drop off. These unfortunate 
creatures usually live to the age of forty or fifty, and 
the disease is transmitted from parent to child ; for, 
disgraceful to say, they are allowed to marry amongst 
themselves, only, and thus perpetuate this most dis- 
gusting complaint ; it seldom declares itself befoi*e the 
age of puberty. There is now a hospital for their 
especial treatment, but I could not learn that its cures 
had been numerous or important. 

The largest pool of Jerusalem is the Pool of Eze- 
chias, just at the back of Sharpiri's library in the 
Christian Street. Mr. S. is very obliging, and most 
readily permits you to go through his shop' to look at 
it. It is eighty yards long by fifty wide, and receives 
its water by a subterraneous aqueduct from Birket- 
Mamillah in the valley of Gihon. 

The Jews' wailing place is a small area, situated 
close by the western outer wall of the Mosque of 
Omar enclosure. It is the only part visible from the 
exterior, of the foundation wall of Solomon's Temple : 
this wall is very high, builfc of immense stones, many of 
them worn smooth by the kisses of the Jews. Every 
Friday from time immemorial, about half-past three, 
the Jews, old and young, rich and poor, come to this 
waU to recite Jeremiah's Lamentations, to pray, and 
to wail over the destroyed temple and lost city. It is 
really a very touching sight to see these men, women, 
and children, praying aloud, beating their breasts, lean- 
ing their heads against the wall, and shedding floods of 
tears, real ones, not crocodile's tears; in fact, they show 
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and feel the greatest anguish. This is one of the sights 
of Jerusalem. 

The Mosque of Omar, or El-Aksar, or as the Mo- 
hamedans call it, Haram-es-Sherif, is built on the 
foundations of Solomon's Temple, which latter were 
laid one thousand years before Christ, upon Mount 
Moiiah. The whole enclosure is 1,500 feet long and 
1,000 broad, and is considered by the followers of the 
prophet the most holy place upon earth after Mecca. 
Formerly it was impossible, even with a firman from 
the Sultan, for an infidel to gain admittance, but now 
an application to your consul and a five-franc piece 
suflGlce to open to you the doors of this holy of holies. 
The consul sends a Kawas to enforce civility from the 
fanatical guardians, who otherwise might make it ex- 
tremely disagreeable, not to say dangerous, for you 
were you to attempt to see it without his protecting 
presence. The temple was built and destroyed three 
times. Adrian built the Temple of Jupiter, and Jus- 
tinian, St. Maiy's Basilica and the Mosque of Omar. 
The Caliph Omar put it into about the state we find 
it at the present day. It may be visited every day 
except Friday. 

You first enter a large square levelled upon the 
rock, with grass growing upon it, out of which four or 
^ve steps lead you on to a square marble platform. 
On these steps you must take off your boots and put 
on slippers before entering the Great Mosque of 
Omar, whose real name is El-Koubbet-es-Sukkrah, 
built in the form of a regular octagon, sixty feet each 
side, surmounted by an elegant dome, at liie summit 
of which is a gold crescent. A few marble steps lead 
up to the veiundah supported by exquisite marble 
pillars. A large door at each of the four cardinal 
points gives access to the btdlding. The windows are 
of beautiful stained glass, and the decorations alto- 
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gether are very giund. It contains numerous sacred 
relics and reminiscences of Islamism. In the centre 
of the mosque stands a large rock, fifty feet in diame- 
ter, surrounded by a handsome railing, and over which 
is spread a rich silk canopy. This rock rises six feet 
above the railing, and is the highest point of Mount 
Moriah. The faithful believe that this stone fell 
down from heaven. There is the print of a man's 
hand in the stone ; tradition says it is the angel 
Gabriel's, for when the prophets were obliged to flee 
for safety fi-om Jerusalem, the stone naturally wished 
to follow them, but the archangel aiTested it with his 
mighty grasp. 

The mark of the prophet's foot is also upon it, 
showing indisputably that it was from here that he 
ascended into heaven. This stone again wished to 
emigrate and follow Mahomet into the heavens, but 
by his word of command it stopped where it is. The 
Moslems believe it does not rest upon anything, 
but is suspended in the air, covering the bottomless 
pit. 

. Opposite to David's door is the Koubbet-el-Silsileh, 
or the place where king David held his tribunal. The 
shield of the prophet, with its face turned to the wall 
because of the figures upon it, the Koran pi-ohibiting 
the representation of anything that has life ; by its 
side Mahomet's green flag, close to this a marble pUlar, 
(protected by a grating,) which heals every disease, 
if the invalid will only come and pray, and tie a small 
piece of rag to it; these and Omar's flag, — complete the 
marvels of this part of the building. Down a few 
steps beneath the rock is the cave where Mahomet 
reposed after his flight from Mecca, which journey he 
performed in one night, thereby eclipsing all railway 
travelling of the present day. This cave is eighteen 
feet square, and you are shown the places where 
Abraham, Ellas, David, Solomon, and St. George 
prayed ; also some remarkably small and uncomfort- 
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able-looking stone saddles, said to have belonged to 
Mahomet (poor horses ! !) There is an immense well 
in this cave, now covered over. This well they believe 
contains the souls of all the departed, who are 
awaiting the day of resurrection, and with whom 
communion may be held from the top, the defunct 
answering every question that a defunct person should 
answer. One woman having gone to converse with 
her son, was so overpowered at hearing his voice, that 
she threw herself down to join him, since which time 
the mouth of the well has been closed up. I omitted 
to mention that in the mosque, close by the prophet's 
stone, is a square slab let in the floor, with three brass 
headed nails in it ; there were originally eight ; and 
the beUef is, that when these remaining three shall 
have disappeared, the end of the world is at hand. 
Leaving the Mosque of Omar, on the way to the 
Mosque, of El-Aksar, also within the enclosure, is a 
handsome white marble pulpit, in which Mahomet 
used to preach. 

The Mosque of El-Aksar was built for a Chris- 
tian church by Justinian, and called St Mary's, or 
the Church of the Puriflcation. It has one large 
centre aisle supported by twelve massive pillars, with 
a medley of capitals, two side aisles, and a transept. 
The names of Mahomet's disciples are written in 
Arabic on the pillars. In the transept are two 
columns close together, very much worn at the base 
by people squeezing themselves between them, as they 
pretend that if you are a sinner you cannot pass 
between them. The spherical cupola is very pretty 
inside, the mosaics being beautifiil. The preaching 
chair is extremely ancient and finely carved. The 
floors are of marble. On one of the windows is 
written in Arabic, " There is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is His prophet." Aaron's sons are said to 
be buried here. The subterraneans under the church 
are very extensive, and the stones in the walls aie 
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immense. It is clearly to be seen that they have been 
built out of the ruins of Solomon's Temple. 

Between the Mosque of El-Aksar and El-Sukkrah 
is a lovely ablution fountain, surrounded by a grove 
of orange trees. At the south-east comer of the eu- 
closiu*e you descend into a whitewashed chamber, 
where there is a marble cradle, something like an 
escalop shell, said to be the cradle of our Lord. 

Coming out of this chamber, and following for a short 
distance the wall overlooking the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
we see a breach in the wall, and a broken column lying 
down projecting over the valley. On this Mahomet is 
to stand at the latter day and pass judgment, lifting 
up by the hair of the head, into the harem, all those 
who are to pass into heaven : this is why all Maho- 
metans, even when they shave their heads, leave a little 
tuft on the crown for the prophet to catch hold of. 
All these things sufficiently explain why this enclosure 
is considered so holy. Following the same wall we 
arrive at the Golden Gate, now closed up. By this 
gateway Christ made His triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem. Inside the enclosure, the gate is composed of 
two arches sustained by one central pillar, the capital 
of which only remains, and two lateral ones. You then 
pass under a roof sustained by two grey marble pillars, 
and a half column, dividing two distinct aisles, the 
sides of which are oinamented by a very handsome 
frieze ; a small staircase leads to the top, from which 
there is a beautiful view. Exteriorly the gate 
presents a double arch, the mouldings being very 
handsome. On the north side of the enclosure are 
some arcades, under which there is a window looking 
down on to the Pool of Bethesda. The first opening 
to your right leads out into the Yik Dolorosa, not far 
from Pilate's house. Going down this street and out 
by St. Stephen's gate, there is, on the left-hand side, 
a large deep pool called Birket Hamman or Sitti- 
Mariam (bath of the Virgin Mary), just below which 
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is the place where St. Stephen was stoned to death. 
At the bottom of the valley is the Brook Kedron, 
which at times is a torrent six or seven feet wide 
and two feet deep, and at others perfectly dry. Just 
across this, on the left-hand side, is the tomb of the 
Virgin Mary, also containing the tombs of Joseph, 
of St. Ann, and St. Joachim, and the Grotto of Agony, 
so called because it was the place where Christ parsed 
His last hours before being taken by the Jews. — (St. 
Matthew xxvL 37.) Fifty stone steps lead down into 
the Virgin's tomb, which is exceedingly plain, but kept 
in good order. On each side of the steps are the 
tombs of the above-named saints. It is very doubtful 
whether this be the tomb of the Virgin, as Ephesus 
seems to have a better claim than . Jerusalem to the 
distinction of possessing the remains of the mother 
of Jesus Christ. 

Tasso alludes to this tomb in the following words : — 

** Nel tempio de Cristiani occulto giace 
Un sotterraneo altare ; e quivi h il volto 
Di colei che sua diva e madre face 
Quel volgo del suo dio nato e sepolto. 
Dinanzi al simulacro acoesa face 
Continua, splende ; egli ^ in un velo Awolto. 
Pendono intomo in lungo ordine i voti 
Che vi portaro i creduli devoti." 

(In the temple of the Christians, at the bottom of 
an unknown subterranean vault, is an altar upon 
which is the image of her that this people reveres as 
a goddess, as a mother of a God, dead and buried. 
A lamp continually bums before her ; she is covered by 
a veil. Aroimd are suspended the numerous offerings 
brought by the faithful believers.) 

The Garden of G^thsemane is just across the road ; 
it has a wall running all round it, and is laid out in 
flower beds, well stocked and kept by the Catholic 
friars, who live in a small house at the north-east 
comer ; each bed is railed off with white palisades. 
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There are several large and very old olive trees, eight 
of which are said to have been planted when Christ 
made His entry into the city ; but this cannot be, 
as Titns had them all cut down when he besieged the 
town. The stations of the cross, on china squares, 
are let into the wall which surrounds the garden. 
The friars will point out the places where the Apos- 
tles slept, and where Judas betrayed his Master with 
a kiss. — (St. Matthew xxvi. 36-49.) It was to this 
garden that our Saviour used to withdraw to medi- 
tate. — (St. John xviii. 2.) 

On the other side of the road the Greeks have got 
up an opposition Garden of Gethsamane, which may 
quite possibly be genuine, as, no doubt, the original 
garden was far larger than the present one (half an 
acre at most), and very likely extended to the piece 
of ground enclosed by the Greeks. The path from 
here up the Mount of Olives is steep and rugged ; 
from the top you have a glorious view of the sur- 
rounding mountains, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, and 
the whole city of Jerusalem. Its sides are sown with 
wheat, and there are a few small olive trees here and 
there. On this mountain Christ foretold the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the signs of His coming to 
judgment. — (St. Matthew xxiv.) The small village of 
Tur, on the top, has a mosque kept by a dervish, 
who for a trifle will admit the traveller. In the 
yard is a small chapel, octagonal in shape, seven yards 
in diameter, in which is shown the foot-print of the 
Saviour in the stone floor, marking the spot fix)m 
whence He ascended into heaven ; but it requires a 
great stretch of the imagination to see any resem- 
blance to a foot-print in it. On Ascension Day 
Christians of all denominations have permission to go 
and pray there. In the yard all round the centre 
chapel are erected altars and tents where the Greeks, 
Latins, Armenians, Syrians, and Copts, perform Divine 
service on that day. 
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In a garden not far distant Christ taught His 
disciples what is called the Lord's Prayer. On 
descending the mountain towards the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, we find the prophets* tombs, or the 
Apostles' Grotto, where the twelve Apostles assembled 
to compose the Credo, or Apostles* Creed. The 
entrance is by a small hole three feet high, leading into 
a circular space, ten feet high, lighted by a hole in 
the top : a candle is necessary for visiting these 
tombs. Galleries run right and left, with a great 
many holes for coffins. On the right you soon come 
to a stand-still, the gallery not going far that way ; 
but, on the left, at the end of the tombs, is a |)assage 
which extends a very long way undei'ground, but I 
was unable to go to the end, the air being too close. 
Nothing proves these to be the tombs of the prophets ; 
in fact, it is not known what they were. 

At the foot of the mountain stand three tombs 
side by side, namely, those of Absalom, St. James, 
and Zachariah : as you face them the tomb of 
Absalom is on the left. It is an immense cubical 
monolith, being about seven yards on every side, sur- 
mounted by a covering of masonry very much re- 
sembling an extinguisher. It has twenty-four semi- 
columns of the Doric order ; the base is covered up 
to a considerable height by stones which the Jews 
have been throwing from time immemorial against the 
accursed tomb. The sepulchre of St. James is the 
middle one ; its porch is supported by two pillars and 
two half-pillars of the Doric order. The third and 
last is the tomb of Zachariah, composed of one solid 
piece of limestone, cut out of the rock where it stands, 
ornamented by two pillars and two half-conical pillars ; 
the top is in the shape of a pyramid : its height is 
eighteen feet. The Jews come to it to pray, and hold it 
in great veneration. The whole of this part of Mount 
Olivet is one vast Jewish cemetery. 

It is generally believed by the Jews, Mussulmans, 
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and a great many Christians, that the last judgment 
will tsie place in this Valley of Jehoshaphat; and 
does not Scripture tell us, — " I will also gather all 
nations, and will bring them down into the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and will plead with them there for my 
])eople and for my heritege Israel. Let the heathen be 
wakened, and come up to the Valley of Jehoshaphat : 
for there will I sit to judge all the heathen round 
nbout. Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of de- 
cision : for the day of the Lord is near in the valley of 
decision." — (Joel iii.) 

The Palestine Exploration Society is carrying out 
numerous researches, under the direction of Captain 
Warren, of the Royal Engineers. The excavation 
made under Robinson's Arch, within the walls, is 
very interesting. You descend by a ladder of ropes a 
shaft 36 feet deep, then creep a short distance along a 
})assage, about four feet high, to a second shaft 22 feet, 
at the bottom of which you see the foimdations of the 
bridge which crossed the valley of the Tyropean and 
joined Moimt Zion to Mount Moriah. There is a 
tunnel running north and south (explored to the north 
for a distance of 280 feet), when it is stopped by a thick 
wall j it is four feet six inches high. Captain Warren 
was afraid of breaking through this for fear of letting 
the water into the workings. There are shafts about 
every 36 feet running up to the surface, and two 
large pools or cisterns, one in the north tunnel, the 
other in the south. The north pool is iCi feet in 
^Uameter. The south tunnel has been explored 1 75 feet ; 
it is fourteen feet three inches high for a short distance, 
and then, like the north one, is only four feet six inches. 
The south pool is 19 feet in diameter, and 83 feet 
apart from the other one ; this tunnel, no doubt, runs 
right down the valley. The next interesting excava- 
tion is opposite the Virgin's Well. The whole depth 
of this from the shaft's mouth to the water is 133 feet. 
There is a wide lofty passage cut through the rock, 
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and supposed to have served for the inhabitants of the 
city to obtain water in time of siege or wax, unseen and 
unexposed to the enemy. 

The excavation near the St. Stephen's Gate, at the 
east angle of the harem, is down a deep shaft fifty-eight 
feet, and discloses the foundations of the harem walls. 
The stones are of immense size, some of them having 
letters painted upon them, supposed to be Phoenician, 
but this point is not yet settled. Down another small 
shaft, ten feet deep, the foundation stones resting upon 
the rock are to be seen. The Society has met with 
great obstacles from the Turkish Government, and 
jealousy of the Mussulmans. Some articles in earthen- 
ware, and a large iron ling and staple in good pre- 
servation, have been found and sent to London. 

Captain Warren has under him one sergeant and 
three corporals of the Royal Engineers, and from 
seventy to three hundred native workmen employed, 
according as the funds are high or low ; they have 
been very low for some time, which has retarded the 
works, but now they are a little better. They have 
been working about two years (1869), spent £3,000, 
and made more than a himdred excavations at various 
points with vaiying success, but, upon the whole, I 
do not think they have made any very important 
discoveries. 

The village of Siloam stands on a rock facing the 
Virgin's Well. One thousand feet farther down the 
Kedron is the celebrated Pool of Siloam, by the side 
of the King's Gai-den. The valley of the Tyropean 
runs between the Valleys of Jehoshaphat and Ben 
Hinnom, which is the frontier of Judea, and noted 
for its being the place of the idolatrous worship of 
some of its kings. "And they have built the high 
places of Tophet^ which is in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, to bum their sons and their daughters in 
the fire ; which I commanded them not, nei^er came 
it into my heart. Therefore, behold, the days oome^ 
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sfdih the Lord, that it shall no more be called Tophet, 
not the valley of the son of Hinnom, but the vallej of 
slaughter : for they shall bury in Tophet, till there be 
no place." — (Jeremiah viL 31, 32.) This valley runs 
past the Jaffa gate, round the foot of Mount Zion, 
and is now called the valley of Gehenna or Gihon. 

On the right, just outside the Damascus gate, at 
a distance of a hundred and fifty yards, is a small 
hole in the rock which gives access to subterranean 
quarries, which are very wonderful. You must not 
forget to take candles with you for this excursion, 
and also a guide, as it is very easy to lose oneself. 
These quarries extend all under the Moimt Bezetha, 
and the guides tell you that it is not known how 
far beyond. They are cut out into vast chambers, 
with natural pillars of rock, left by the workmen 
as supports. The stone is exceedingly white lime- 
stone, and places are to be seen in the rock 
exactly corresponding with the enormous stones 
you see in the temple. Opposite the entrance to 
these quarries, on a small hillock, stands Jeremiah's 
prison. 

Following the Damascus road for about a mile, 
you cross a field to your right, where, down in a 
hollow, stand the tombs of the last kings of Judea, 
Herod's successors. Some say they are not the tombs 
of ihe kings at all, but simply the tomb of Helena, 
queen of Adiab^ne. At the bottom of a lai^e square 
yard is a vestibule, once supported by two pillars, 
which no longer exist. The cornice above was very 
elegant. A Ime of leaves, with their fruit attached, 
runs parallel with the frieze, and falls down perpen- 
dicularly on each side. This is executed with great 
art^ but unfortimately it is all disappearing ; however, 
one bunch of grapes remains intact. Ou your left, 
about three feet down, is a small doorway, too low to 
enter upright. The stone which used to be rolled 
before it into a groove on the oppositeside, is still to 
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be seen, and resembles a millstone. After passing 
this door you enter a room of moderate size, out 
of which doorways lead into three other sepulchral 
chambers. The doors were of stone, and hung upon 
stone hinges ; none of them, however, remain. These 
tombs, which contain thirty-one niches or places for 
the bodies, are devoid of ornamentation : there is little 
to appeal either to the eyes or the imagination, as 
their histoiy is so very hazy, that nothing definite can 
be made out about them. 

Outside the walls on Mount Zion is a small Ar- 
menian convent built on the spot where Caiaphas' 
house stood. The chapel on the left-hand side of the 
entrance contains the stone that was rolled before the 
Holy Sepulchre, and which now forms the altar ; on 
the right is a small room wherein Peter denied his 
Lord, and the very stone on which the cock crew. 

All the Armenian patriarchs are buried in this 
convent. Just behind is. the Coenaculum with its 
minaret, which first attracts the traveller's eye as he 
approaches the city from the south. It is a mosque 
built over David's tomb. The large room up a flight 
of steps fourteen yards long by nine yards brcMul, 
divided into two aisles by two pillars, is supposed to 
be the one in which the last supper was eaten, and 
in which the Lord appeared to the Apostles after the 
resurrection. The tomb of David, who is considered 
by the Mahometans to be one of their prophets, is 
at the bottom of a staircase leading out of one comer 
of this room, but Christians are not permitted to visit 
it. 

The Latin Christians are allowed to perform the 
ceremony of washing the pilgrims' feet in this room. 
At the junction of the Tyropean valley with that of 
Jehoshaphat is the Fool of SHoam, which had a ^reat 
reputation for curing blindness. Christ saw a man 
that was blind from his birth, spat on the gronnd, 
made clay of the spittle, anointed the eyes of tho 
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blind man with the clay, and said to him, <' Go, wash 
in the Pool of Siloam. He went his way therefore, 
washed, and came seeing." — (John ix. 1-7). Its 
dimensions ai'e fifty feet long by eighteen feet wide 
and eighteen feet deep. It is connected with the 
Virgin's Well by a subterranean passage. A himdred 
and fifty yards lower down is Job's or Nehemiah's 
well, which is one hundred and twenty-six feet deep, 
and mentioned several times in Scripture. Adonijah, 
wishing to supplant his brother Solomon, assembled 
his troops at this well, which was also called En- 
Bogel ; it was the limit of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin. During the heavy rains it overflows and 
forms a regular torrent, which iiishes down the valley 
of the Kedron. 

Ascending the Valley of Jehoshaphat you come 
upon the Virgin's Well, to which you descend by 
thirty steps cut in the rock. The tunnel that connects 
it with the Pool of Siloam is five hundred and 
forty-eight yards long, discovered by Dr. Eobinson : 
the depth of the water is about six feet. 

The journey to Bethlehem and back is just an 
afternoon's work. Leaving Jerusalem by the Jaffa 
gate, you descend the valley of Hinnom, and up past 
the new cottages built for the Jews by Sir Moses 
Montefiore, leaving upon the left the Monte di Mai 
Consiglio, (the Mount of Evil Council,) so called 
because the Jews assembled upon it to deliberate upon 
the means of seizing Christ. The road is through a 
very mountainous, rugged, wild district. The cele- 
brated Plain of Rephaim or Giant's Plain, where 
David beat the Philistines, is on your right. " David 
was then in an hold, and the garrison of the Philis> 
tines was then in Bethlehem. And David longed, 
and said, Oh that one would give me drink of the 
water of Bethlehem ! And the three mighty men 
brake through the host of the Philistines, and drew 
water out of the well of Bethlehem, and brought it 
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to David; but he would not drink thereof, and 
poured it upon the ground," because it had been 
obtained at the risk of the lives of the three men. — 
(2 Samuel xxiii.) 

Then you pass the Fountain of the Three Kings, 
where the star appeared to the wise men from the east, 
to lead them to Bethlehem. " And, lo, the star, which 
they saw in the east, went before them, till it came 
and stood over where the young child was.*' — (St. 
Matthew ii) 

Next you see the Greek convent of Mar Elias, and 
then on your right a small square building surmounted 
by a dome, built by Sir Moses Montefiore, and said 
to be the tomb of Jacob's wife Kachel. There is 
little doubt about this being really the place of sepul- 
ture of Hachel. Jews, Mussulmans, Christians, all 
hold it in like veneration. In 1 Samuel x. 2, Samuel 
indicates it to Saul. At this tomb you leave the 
Hebron road, and branch off to your ]eft, which takes 
you direct to Bethlehem. 

Genesis xxxv. 19, 20 : " And Eachel died, and was 
buried in the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. 
And Jacob set a pillar upon her grave : that is the 
pillar of BacheFs grave unto this day." The tomb 
existed in the time of Moses, but the present building 
is modem. 

Away on the hills to the right is Beit-Djalah, a 
picturesque looking village, with a large convent and 
seminary newly erected by the Latin Patriarch for 
the education of Catholic priests ; the valley and hills 
surrounding it are highly cultivated. 



BETHLEHEM. 

To the Christian, Bethlehem ranks first amongst the 
holiest places upon the earth. It is a clean, pleasant 
litUe town of 3,000 inhabitants, situated upon a hill. 
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as are most towns in Palestine, and, from a distance, 
presents a very imposing appearance. Nearly the 
whole of the population is Christian. The women, 
who are justly celebrated for their ^beauty and chastity, 
wear a very pretty costume, differing entirely from 
that worn by the women in Jerusalem; it is exceed- 
ingly becoming, and consists of a narrow dark blue 
cotton skirt down to the ankles, with an ornamented 
silk body ; a hat resembling a quartern measure, 
covered with a veil ; mostly white and silver armlets. 

Traversing the town from one end to the other, 
on the far side of a flagged square stand the Latin, 
Greek, and Armenian convents, with their embattle- 
mente, and the church, nsed in common by the fnars 
of these convents, built over the spot where Christ 
came into the world. This church is the oldest 
Christian church in the world, having been com- 
menced by the mother of Constantino in the fourth 
century, 327 A.D., and finished by him in 333 a.d. 
The church itself, in the form of a cross, is a large 
building composed of five aisles with four rows 
of superb Corinthian marble columns (forty-eight 
in number) eighteen feet high; the transept is the 
same size as the principal aisle, twenty-seven yards 
wide. The ceiling is made of wood from the cedars 
of Lebanon. Between the windows were handsome 
Mosaics and Greek inscriptions, but they are all 
destroyed. In the twelfth century the church was in 
all its glory. 

At the extremity of the building is an altar dedi- 
cated to the Sage-Kings, at the foot of which is a 
marble star, in representation of the one which led 
the wise men to Bethlehem. 

The handsomest chapel in the Basilica is undoubt- 
edly the Greek one, being very richly decorated. The 
crypt, or chapel of the nativity, is at the bottom of 
sixteen steps, fifty feet long and fourteen feet wide ; 
the walls and fioor are of marble. The spot where 
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the Saviour was bom is marked by a silver star, 
covering a white marble one, and around which is 
engraved *' Hie de Yirgine Maria, Jesus Christus 
natus est. Here, of the Virgin Mary, Christ was 
bom." An altar is raised over this; every pilgrim 
goes down upon his knees, and most devoutly kisses 
the star. Close to this, in a recess cut in the rocks, 
is a manger hollowed out of a piece of marble, repre- 
senting the one in which the infant was foimd, the 
real wooden one being in the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, at Home. 

Down in this cave is the Altar of the Innocents, 
erected on the place where Herod butchered 20,000 
infants, in the hope of slaying Christ amongst them ; 
also an altar to St. Joseph, where he retired at the 
moment of the nativity; an altar to St. Eusebe de 
Cremona; the tombs of St. Jerome (over which is 
a splendid picture by Domenichino, of Jerome taking 
the sacrament on his death-bed), St. Eustochie, and 
St. Paul. 

This stable or cave was ten or twelve feet under 
ground ; the stables of Jerusalem at the present day 
are built in this manner. The chapel is lighted by 
thirty gold and silver lamps, presented by various 
sovei^igns, and which are never allowed to be extin- 
guished. 

At the back of tJie Church of the Nativity, a short 
distance up a small lane, is the famous Milk Grotto, 
where the Virgin and her infant hid from Herod 
before their flight into Egypt. It is hewn out of the 
white limestone, its extreme whiteness being caused 
by a few drops of the virgin's milk having fallen 
upon it. Any mother having a short supply of milk 
may, by paying a visit to this grotto, or by possessing 
a small bit of the stone, immediately have an abun- 
dant supply, at least so I was told ; of course, I do not 
speak from experience, neither had I the opportunity 
of verifying the truth of the assertion. However, I 
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brought away a large piece of the stone, so as to be on 
the right side. 

On returning through the town, 70U are nearly torn 
to pieces by vendors of chaplets, crosses, and various 
articles made of mother-of'-pearl, the manufacture of 
which forms a great part of the industry of the place ; 
but, as a rule, they are badly done, and not nearly so 
well carved as those in Jerusalem. The best in Beth- 
lehem, and which are real]y well done, are those made 
by a man called David ; any one will tell you where 
David lives, — in one of the first houses on your right 
as you enter the town ; he is a most obliging, goodr 
tempered man, speaking ItaUan very well. 

On returning to Jerusalem, just as you leave the 
town, a little to the north, are three weUs, called 
Biar Daoud, or David's wells. It was for this water 
that David longed when three of his men brake 
through the host of the Philistines and drew water 
therefrom, and brought it unto him. — (1 Chron. xi. 
15-19.) 

Travellers coming from Egypt^ and not wishing to 
cross the Desert, will take their tickets from Alex- 
andria or Port-Said to Jaffa ; if the sea should be too 
rough for the passengers to land at Jaffa, they will be 
taken on to Beyrout ifree of expelise. The town of 



JAFFA, 

Or Joppa, the Japho of the Bible, is a very picturesque 
looking fortified town on the sea, of 5,000 inhabitants, 
1,000 of whom are Christians. The entrance to its 
harbour, which is the oldest in the world, having 
•existed before the deluge, is very narrow, and so 
blocked up with sand, that only very small vessels can 
•enter. The steamers anchor just outside the reef of 
rocks, which only leave a passage of about ten yards, 
over which there is always a great deal of suif run- 
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ning ; the landing-stairs are very slippery, and great 
care is required not to fall into the water. 

Here it was that Andromeda was bound to the 
rock; that Noah built his ark; that the episode 
related in Jonah (chap, i.) took place ; when Jonah 
embarked in a vessel going to Tarshish, but a great 
storm arising, the sailors threw him into the sea, 
upon which it immediately ceased raging ; but the 
Lord had prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah. 
And Jonah was in the belly of the fish three days and 
three nights. Hiram, king of Tyre, sent the cedars 
of Lebanon for the building of Solomon's Temple from 
Jaffa ; and here it was that Peter, while praying on 
the house-top of Simon the tanner, had the vision, 
and heard the voice commanding him '^ to rise, kill, 
and eat;" he also called Tabitha to life at this 
place. 

Napoleon, in 1799, besieged and took the place,, 
together with 4,000 soldiers, who surrendered on 
condition that their lives should be spared, but whom 
Napoleon had shot to the last man. When he was 
obliged to retreat across the Desert, he went through 
the convent, in which lay hundreds of his own men 
sick of the plague, directing that all those who had 
sufficient strength left should be placed in litters and 
taken with the army ; the four or five hundred who 
were not able to be removed, he gave orders should be 
poisoned, which orders, it is said, were actually carried 
out, but it is really past belief. 

The town rises in the form of an amphitheatre ; the 
houses are of stone, the streets narrow, gloomy, dirty, 
and ill-paved. The environs are extremely pretty, 
with great numbers of orange groves ; the fields and 
gardens are all enclosed by fences of the gigantic 
prickly pear cactus. The undulation and verdure of 
the country are a great relief to the eye after spending 
the winter in Egypt and the Desert. 

There is an hotel, — ^the English hotel, kept by a 
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(rermaii named Blatner; and a Franciscan oonrent, 
where accommodation may be had. 

Dragomans, horses, and mules are plentiful, but 
it is b^t to engage with one to take 70a to Jerusalem 
only, which will cost a sovereign, including the fee 
at the convent at Ramleh. In this way he sets you 
down at the Hotel de la Mediterrann6e, or the Hotel 
de Damas, and then you take your time visiting Jeru- 
salem ; whereas, if you have a dragoman to whom you 
are paying 30s. to 40s. a day, you naturally hurry over 
it. About eight days are sufficient to see the Holy 
City thoroughly, at the end of which time you arrange 
with a dragoman for the remainder of the journey — 
about twenty days will be found sufficient. 

It is customary to leave Jaffa in the afternoon ; to 
sleep at Randeh, two hours and a half distant; pro- 
ceeding to Jerusalem (nine hours) next day. A 
oarriage<road is being made between Jaffii and Jeru- 
salem, but it is far from being finished. A diligence 
at present runs occasionally, but it is almost better 
to walk than to go by it, the jolting being past 
all conception. The country as far as Bamleh is 
not interesting, being nearly flat, and not a tree to be 
seen. 



HAMLEH 

Is a town of two thousand inhabitants, having three 
convents, — ^the Latin one founded by William the 
Good, of Burgimdy ; the Greek one, and the Armenian. 
The Latin convent is spacious, containing twenty- 
iive bedrooms for travellers, making up fifty beds 
all comfortable, and remarkably clean. Eight friars 
and two fathers reside in it, who are most obliging, 
and speak Italian well. The dinner they offer is com- 
posed of new-laid eggs, soup, a joint, a sweet, cheese, 
fruit, and Cyprus wine (detestable). Bonaparte slept 
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in this convent before going to besiege St Jean d' Acre. 
There are two Turkish mosques, the ruins of the 
tower of the forty martyrs, and a small bazaar. 

When you take leave of the friars in the morning, 
you are met at the door by a whole crowd of lepers, 
holding out their disgusting-looking limbs, and voci- 
ferating for backsheesh. Two hours and a half distant 
from Ramleh we arrive at the foot of some hills, which 
is a good place to have breakfast, as at the convent they 
only give you a small cup of coffee before starting. 

At this spot there is a solitary hut where you can 
obtain some bad wine, a few eggs, and some water, 
but everything else must be brought from Kamleh. 
You then ascend some hills, from the summit of which 
you have a fine view of the Mediterranean beyond 
Jaffa. Soon after, you pass the village of Abou- 
Gosh, where, some thirty years ago, a celebrated high- 
^aymaa of this name resided, and who became a 
terror to the whole neighbourhood. Its real name 
is Kaiiet-el-Enab (village of the grapes), but it has 
preserved the name of its Dick Turpin, 

There are the ruins of a Christian church, St. 
Jeremiah, now used as a cow-shed. A few remains 
of fresco painting may be perceived, but the whole is 
in a filthy condition. At this place we met a body 
of soldiers bringing a lot of young men with their 
hands tied behind them, whom they had taken by 
force from their homes and villages to make soldiers 
of. You then descend and ascend two or three 
more ranges of hills ; from the summit of the last^ 
Jerusalem bursts upon you all at once. On coming 
from Jaffa, you do not catch sight of the city at all 
until you are within fifteen minutes of it. You pass 
by the splendid new Kussian convent, and enter the 
dty by IJie Jaffa gate. 

*' Ecco apparir Grerusalem si vede, 
Ecco adit&r Grerusalem si scorge.'* 

Cfermalemme LiberaUL 
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The road to Nablous from Jerusalem lies past the 
back of the Bussian oonvent, past the tombs of the 
kings, and over Mount Scopus, where the ti'aveller 
turns round to have a last look at Jerusalem, which is 
seen to greater advantage from this spot than from 
any other. You can get a glimpse of it again, but it 
is only a glimpse, from Chafat. From Toleil-el-Foul 
you get a fine view towards the east of the Valley of the 
Jordan, and on the west the village of Beit-Hannina 
and the Nebi-Samwil (tomb of Samuel). Toleil-el- 
Poul is the site of the Gibeah of Benjamin, celebrated 
by the history of the atrocious crime of the Levite 
who cut his concubine into twelve pieces, and sent 
her into all the coasts of Israel, as related in the 
nineteenth chapter of Judges. Saul resided for a 
time at Gibeah. — (1 Samuel x. 26.) ^ext you pass 
£iioraib-er-Ram, a ruined khan, and then Bamah of 
Benjamin. On the left, some distance further on, 
are the ruins of Ataroth-adar, which marked the fron- 
tiers of Ephraim and Benjamin. — (Joshua xviiL 13.) 
Next we reach Beeroth, one of the Canaanite cities, 
inhabited by the Gibeonites, which by a ruse escaped 
the vengeance of the Israelites. It has a population 
of about eight hundred souls, all Mussulmans, and a 
ruined church of the time of the Crusaders. 

On a rock, a little to the right of the road, is 
Bethel, or Beitin, a most ancient town, called in 
Abraham's time Luz. Here it was that Jacob laid 
down to sleep, when he went out from Beer-sheba 
toward Haran to take a wife, and tarried all night 
because the sun was set. ^' And he took of the stones 
of that place, and put them for his pillow. And he 
dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to heaven : and behold the 
angels of God ascending and descending on it. And, 
behold, the Lord stood above it, and said, I am the 
Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the Crod of 
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Isaac : the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give 
it, and to thy seed. And Jacob awaked out of his 
sleep, and said, Surely the Lord is in this place ; and I 
knew it not. And Jacob rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and took the stone that he had put for his 
pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon 
the top of it. And he called the name of that place 
Bethel." — (Grenesis xxviii) The Ephraimites occupied 
it, although belonging to the Benjamites. 

Yespasian left a garrison there, and, although for 
many centuries it has only been a poor little village, 
its ruins still show that at one time it must have 
been a place of considerable importance. On enter- 
ing Bethel there is a spring of excellent water called 
Am-abou-Khashabe, and at the foot of the hill, a 
large cistern, the southern wall still remaining. You 
then pass over the Mounts Ephraim, celebrated in 
times gone by for their vineyards, down into the 
Yalley of ATn-el-Haramyeh (robbers' spring), where 
there is a capital camping-ground for three tents only. 
It is a lovely spot, but, tuifortimately, not a safe one, 
for, as its name would indicate, it is infested by 
thieves and cut-throats. Every year some bloody 
deed is committed upon some poor traveller or other ; 
nevertheless, most people on their way to Nablous 
break their journey and sleep at this spot. The hills 
and the valley aboimd in partridges ; there are also 
a few hares. We passed a very quiet, comfortable 
night under canvas^ notwithstanding its evil re- 
putation. 

Just before you arrive at the ruins of Khan-el- 
Lebben, where there is a well of good water, you see, 
away on a hill, the site of Shiloh, so often mentioned 
in the Scriptures, to visit which takes you about 
half an hour out of your way. Although there are 
scarcely any ruins left, still the spot is worth a visit 
on account of its great historical interest. 
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In the plain, we paas the villages of Hawara, Am- 
Abons, Kouza, Bourin, Haudela, Awarta^ and 
EAudjib. 

Jacob's well is about half an hour's distance from 
Nablous, just before you turn round into the valley 
of Shechem. It is in ruins and nearly choaked up 
with stones. It is very deep, and excavated out of 
the rock. Jacob bought the field in which it stands 
from the sons of Hamor, and dug the well himself. 

Christ sat down by the side of it, and talked with 
the woman of Samaria. There is not the slightest 
doubt about the identity of this well, as Jews, Mussul- 
mans, and Christians all agree upon the point. At a 
short distance from it, is a tomb surrounded by a wall, 
and well kept, said to be Joseph's tomb, which is 
more probable than the tradition which places his 
sepulchre at Hebron, for in Joshua, chapter xxiv., 
verse 32, we read: — ''And the bones of Joseph, 
which the children of Israel brought up out of 
Egypt, buried they in Shechem, in a parcel of ground 
which Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor, the father 
of Shechem, for a hundred pieces of silver: and it 
became the inheritance of the children of Joseph." 
You now leave the plain of £1-Maknah behind, and 
follow the valley of Shechem, between the Mounts 
Ebal and Gerizim, where Moses commanded Joshua 
to read the law before the congregation of Israel. 
The sides of the Mount Ebal are covei'ed with 
immense quantities of the prickly pear cactus. The 
-camping-ground being on the far side of the town, 
you have to traverse it from end to end, passing 
right through the principal street and bazaar, and 
out by the gate at the other end. The governor 
generally sends a guard of soldiers to take care of 
_you while you sojoiun near the city, as the inhab- 
itants are very fanatical and dangerous ; in £Eict, it is 
nearly as unsafe to encamp here as it is at Jericho. 
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We, however, refused his kind offers of protection, 
preferring to take care of ourselves, and experienced 
no evil consequences therefrom. 



NABLOUS, SHECHEM, or SICHEM, 

Is built at the foot of Mount Gerizim. Few towns 
surpass it in the beauty of its position, rising as it 
does out of the midst of lovely gardens and gi-oves 
watered by the purest of springs. It has a popula- 
tion of about 9,000, 500 of whom ai*e Christians, 
mostly Greek, 200 Samaritans, and 150 Jews. The 
Mussulmans are most fanatical and intolerant, and 
have a very bad reputation ; they hate the Jews and 
Christians, and are constantly committing outrages 
upon them. There are two principal streets, one of 
which traverses the whole length of the town, having 
the bazaar in its centre. The town does a certain 
amoiint of business in olive oil, soap, and cotton, 
which causes it to have rather an animated appear- 
ance. The streets are narrow and dirty ; the houses 
are built of stone, many of them meeting across the 
streets at the tops, thus forming arches, and excluding 
the sun. Shechem is known to be over 4,000 years 
old. Abram first pitched his tent under the oaks 
near Sichem in the plain of Moreh ; Jacob bought a 
field close by ; Jacob's sons fed their flocks in Sichem ; 
Simeon and Levi killed all the males of Sichem to 
avenge the dishonour of their sister Dinah (Genesis 
xxxiv.) ; Jacob sent his son Joseph out of the vale of 
Hebron to see if it were well with his brethren and 
flocks in Shechem. The tribes of Israel, four cen- 
turies later, under Joshua, assembled at Shechem, and 
built an altar on Mount Ebal, which faces it, upon 
which was written the words of the law (Dent, xxvii.; 
Joshua viii. 30-36). Shechem, given to the Levites at 
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a later period, was designated bj the children of 
Israel as one of the six cities of refuge on the right 
side of the Jordan. 

Abimelech, one of the seventy sons of Gideon, was 
bom there, and, after conspiring with the people, tell- 
ing them that it was better that one should govern 
them than that they should have three score and ten 
masters, he, by the aid of hirelings, slew all his 
brethren at his father's home at Ophrah. " And all 
the men of Shechem gathered together, and all the 
house of Millo, and went, and made Abimelech king, 
by the plain of the pillar that was in Shechem " (Judges 
ix. 1-6), 1236 years before Christ. Upon this, Jotham 
went up into Mount Gerizim, lifted up his voice, and 
pronounced to the men of Sichem the famous and 
oldest fable known, of the trees who wished to elect a 
king over them. After Abimelech had reigned three 
years over Israel, he fought against Shechem, took the 
city, slew the people that were therein, beat it down, 
and sowed it with salt. Then he went to Thebes, 
encamped against and took it. But from a tower 
within, where all the men and women fled for refuge, 
a woman cast part of a millstone down upon the head 
of Abimelech, and brake his scull; then he called 
hastily to his arms-bearer, and begged of him to slay 
him, so that people might not say that he had been 
killed by a woman, and his young man thrust him 
through, and he died. — (Judges ix.) After Solomon's 
death, Rehoboam, his son, was made king at Shechem, 
and reigned in his stead. 

After the destruction of the kingdom of Israel, 721 
B.C., Salmanazar, or Shalmaneser, took all the inhab- 
itants of Sichem into captivity, and replaced them by 
the idolatrous populations of Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, 
Hamath, and Sepharvaim. These are the people who, 
by mixing the worship of Jehovah with fliat (rf the 
false gods, took the name of Samaritans ; a sect most 
cordially hated by the Jews. Kablous was always the 
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metropoliB of the Samaritans, and remains so stilL 
It is not known when the Samaritans abandoned the 
worshipping of the false gods, but it is supposed soon 
after the building of the temple on Mount Gerizim. The 
strange nations which were transplanted to Samaria, 
being plagued with lions, made a mixture of religions, 
as we learn from 2 Kings xviL 24-41. 

The Samaritans of the present day only admit the 
five books of the Bible attributed to Moses ; that is to 
say, the Pentateuch. The Pascal sacrifice is the only 
one which they retain, and this must be performed on 
Mount Gerizim. They believe in a resurrection, but 
only of the just, await a prophet, whose name is 
Hathah, who is to re-establish their religion on Mount 
Gerizim, and deliver them from their enemies. 

Neapolis was the name given to Shechem by the 
Komans, from thence the modem l^ablous or Nap- 
louse. 

The Samaritan synagogue contains the celebrated 
manuscript of the Pentateuch, written by Abishua^ son 
of Phineas, which statement, if true, would make it 
3,500 years old, but they have no proof of this, never- 
theless it is of the highest antiquity. It is written on 
a long roU of parchment, divided into columns, with a 
roller at each end : the letters are Phoenician, and so 
close together, that they seem to form only one word 
from beginning to end. There are also several other 
very valuable manuscripts. In the main street is a 
mosque with an old Saracenic arch remaining. 

The ascent and descent of Mount Gerizim occupy 
about two hours on horseback, but it is very steep 
and fatiguing for the poor animals, and ^\e minutes' 
breathing time every now and then is very neoessaiy, 
unless you wish them to come to a stand-still alto- 
gether. From the top you have one of the finest 
views in Palestine, — on the west and on the south 
the mountains of Ephraim, the plains of Charon, and 
the Mediterranean, are very distinctly seen ; on the 
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east, at the foot of the moiuitain, the great plain of 
Maknah ; further away the mountains of the Jordan ; 
and on the north, beyond Samaria, the snow-capped 
Hermon. The top of Mount Gerizim is crowned by 
the ruins of the Samaritan temple, which are very 
considerable, but not particularly interesting. You 
see also the stone platform where the sacrifices 
are performed. Nablous was once ihe capital of 
Israel. 

The distance between Nablous and Djenin is about 
eight hours, vid Samaria. On leaving Sichem you 
follow a pretty and beautifully cultivated valley, and 
after about two and a half hours' riding, arrive at 



SAMARIA, or SEBASTE, 

So called by Herod, to whom it was given by the 
Emperor Augustus, and who rebuilt it with great 
magnificence. It is a small, dirty town, beautifully 
situated on the top of the hill of Samaria, 300 feet 
above the plain. 

The first thing that strikes you on entering is the 
ruined church of St. John, on the summit of the hill, 
built by the French between 1150 and 1180, over the 
sepulchre of John the Baptist. The church is now 
roofless ; - the tomb is fifteen feet below the floor, exca- 
vated out of the rock. It was the most important of 
the Christian places of worship in Palestine, after the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. It measures fifty-two 
yards long by twenty-five broad, and is tolerably well 
preserved. 

There are some hundreds of monolith stone pillars 
in every direction upon the hill. On the top is a 
platform with fifteen pillars, probably the remains of 
the temples of Baal and Augustus. 

Further on is a still larger number sixty, or seventy^ 
running parallel with one another, and which probably 
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formed part of a colonnade fifbeen yards wide, aftmr 
tlie manner of the sti'eets in Palmyra. In a field 
at the foot of the hill, on the Djenin side, are fifteen 
pillars, forming a rectangle of one hundred and fifty- 
seven yards by fifty-one yards : thei-e must formerly 
liave been at least one hundred and seventy of these 
columns. It is not known what these could have 
belonged to. None of the columns around Samaria 
have their capitals. It is very evident that at one 
time the town extended all over the hill, but at 
present it has only about sixty houses, inhabited by 
some five hundred individuals, who are very insolent. 
A full display of all your arms at this place commands 
comparative respect. 

Samaria was founded 925 years B.C., by Omri, king 
of Israel, who was buried there, and succeeded by his 
son Ahab, who made it the capital of Israel, and 
reigned therein twenty-two years. This king married 
the notorious Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, king of the 
Zidonians, and went and served Baal, and wor^pped 
him. " And he reared up an altar for Baal in the house 
of Baal, which he had built in Samaria." — (1 Kings 
xvL 24-34). In his reign the Assyrians attacked and 
were defeated at Samaria. 

In 892 B.C., Benhadad, king of Syria, gathered all 
his host and besieged Samaiia, without success, for 
three years. But the famine within the > city was 
dreadful. An ass's head was sold for fourscore pieces 
of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of dove's dung 
for five pieces of sUver. Two mothers proposed to eat 
their children. One was killed, boiled, and eaten ; 
but when it came to the turn of the other woman to 
kill hers, she hid it, so that the poor woman who had 
.already sacrificed her child, seeing the king pass by, 
" cried unto him, Help, my lord, O king. This woman 
said unto me. Give thy son, that we may eat him to- 
day, and we will eat my son to-morrow. So we boiled 
Any son, and did eat him : and I said unto her on the 
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next day, Give thy son, that we may eat him : and ahe 
hath hid her son.— (2 Kings vi.) 

In 720 B.C., the Assyrians attacked the city, over- 
threw the kingdom of Israel, took all its inhabitants 
into captivity, and replaced them as they did at 
Shechem, and other towns, by the idolatrous people 
of Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, &c*, who, later, under the 
name of Samaritans, made it for a while their capital, 
but afterwards removed to Shechem. 

The Jews held Samaria until Pompey's time. 
During the time of the Crusaders, a Latin bishopric 
was formed here, since which period it has no history. 

After leaving Samaria, you pass by the villages of 
el-Fande-Koumieh, Djeba, and Sanar, on the top of 
an isolated hill of i*ocks j fortified^ and a very strong 
position. Kearly all the caverns one sees in the rocks 
are inhabited. 

The town belongs to an independent family of 
sheiks, and has resisted several determined sieges. 
Djezzar-Fash% with 5,000 men, besieged it for two 
months, and was unable to take it; but Abdallah- 
Pasha, of Acre, in 1830, after a long siege, carried 
it, and destroyed its fortifications, which, however, 
have been re-built. 

You then traverse a large, marshy plain, which is 
under water for the whole of the winter, but culti- 
vated during the summer. The next village we arrive 
at, Kabatyeh, is well built and populous, but the in- 
habitants bear a very bad reputation, being always on 
the watch for a stray traveller, and never letting an 
opportunity pass of robbing him. At about half-an- 
hour's distance from this place, wo pass Arrabeh,the site 
of ihe Dothan, where Joseph's brothers conspired to 
kill him, and after having put him into a pit, brought 
him out again, and sold him for twenty pieces of 
silver to the Ishmaelites, who took him to Egypt. — 
(Crenesis xxxvii.) It is the spot also where the 

'u2 
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miracle performed bj Elisha took place. — (2 
vi 13-23). 

Night fast coming on, we galloped on and left onr 
dragoman, who persisted in going at a snail's pace. It 
was rather a risky thing to do, as we only knew a 
few words of Arabic between ns, and had no idea of 
the path which we should take. The country being 
very unsafe, and the chance of passing the night upon 
the mountains, after having had twelve hours in the 
saddle, was rather a bit of excitement ; however, we met 
a few people, and by a free use of our small vocabulary 
of Arabic, and signs, managed to make out the road 
pretty well, which, after going straight past Ka- 
batyeh, runs along a valley for a short distance, then 
enters a large plain and turns at right angles round the 
foot of the hills on your left. We passed a couple of 
Bedouins on horseback, who eyed us very suspiciously, 
it being now moonlight, but probably not likin g the 
looks of our barkers, said, " Good night," and passed 
on. Five minutes after, I rolled a fine jackal over on 
to his back, who had the temerity to come within 
twenty yards of my horse's head. An hour and a half 
more riding over hills and dales brought us safely to 
Djenin, where we did ample justice to the good 
dinner which our cook had prepared for us. All our 
servants thought we had been murdered on the way, 
and were about to start out in search of us. Our 
dragoman, who arrived about an hour later, was in a 
great state of alarm for our safety ; however, it did 
him good, for in future whenever we wished to huiTy 
on a little, he did not want asking twice, but trotted on 
with a good grace. 
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DJENIN 

Is a town of two thousand inhabitants, built of stone, 
the residence of an Agha, and is most beautifully 
situated on the side of the hill which shuts in, on the 
south, the plain of Esdraelon, Palestine's battle-field. 

It is abundantly supplied with water from a spring 
.at the back of the town, from which it formerly took 
its name, to wit, En-Gannim (spring of the gardens), a 
town in Issachar*s territory given, to the Levites. 
From Djenin you see Mount Carmel, Mount Tabor, 
Mount Hermon, the moimtain which indicates the 
position of Nazareth and the whole of the Esdraelon 
plain. Some slight traces of its past splendoiir still 
remain in the shape of ruined mosques and mutilated 
•columns. 

On leaving Djenin, you immediately enter the 
beautiful fertile plain of Esdraelon, which has also 
been called the field of Megiddo, the plain of Galilee, 
.and the plain of Saba. The Arabs now call it Men 
Ibn Amir, " the plain of the sons of Amir." It is 
part of the Land of Canaan, and measures about 
thirteen miles from north to south, and twenty from 
east to west. Moimt Tabor rises like a cone from the 
plain in front of you. We first reach Jezreel, situated 
on the top of a hillock at the end of the mountains of 
Gilboa, which was the capital of the states of Ahab 
and Jezebel. Jezebel was bom here, and here it was 
that Naboth was stoned to death by her order, because 
he refused to sell or exchange his vineyard to Ahab 
her husband. — (1 Kings xxi 1-15.) Jehu slew Joram, 
king of Israel, at Jezreel, and caused the infamous 
Jezebel to be thrown from a window, so that " some 
of her blood was sprinkled on the wall, and on the 
Jiorses of his chariot: and he trod ^ her under foot." 
He then returned to his home, and gave orders that 
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they should go and bury her ; " but they found no 
more of her than the skuU, the feet, and the 
palms of her hands, for the dogs had eaten her." — 
(2 Kings ix.) There are now only thirty or forty 
wretch^ mud huts, and the place is called by the 
Arabs Zer 'am. 

Half an hour's ride down the valley brings you to 
the spring of Am-Djaloud, a large basin of beautifully 
clear water, fordable near the hill side, but which has 
a considerable depth in some parts, where you can 
even have a good dive and a swim. This is the well 
of Harod of the Scripture, by which the thirty-two 
thousand troops of Gideon pitched their camp, having 
the host of the Midianites on the north side of them, 
by the hill of Moreh in the valley, which army was 
reduced to three hundred by the test which the Lord 
put them to, for the Lord said unto Gideon, — " Bring 
thy people down to the water, and every one that 
lappeth of the water with his tongue, as a dog lappeth, 
him shalt thou set by himself; likewise every one 
that boweth down upon his knees to drink. And 
the number of them that lapped, putting their hand 
to their mouths, were three hundred men : but all 
the rest bowed down upon their knees to drink 
water." By these three hundred men, and the 
stratagem of the lamps in pitchers, and trumpets, tho 
Gideonites gained the victory over the Midianites. — 
— (Judges vii) Close to this spot the Philistines slew 
Jonathan, Abinadab, and Melchi-shi^a, Saul's sons. 
Saul himself, being grievously woimded, fell upon his 
own sword, and killed himself, and his army was 
totally defeated. — (1 Samuel X3m.) 

Crossing the valley of Jezreel, after an hour's 
ride, we arrive at Shimem (now Soulim), where the 
Philistines encamped before the battle of Gilboa, 
where Elisha the prophet raised the Shunammite's 
son to life (2 Kings iv.), aud where Abishag, David's 
concubine, was bom. 
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The modem Shtinem is a collection of mud huts, filthy 
in the extreme, and very offensive in odour, surrounded 
by gardens and quantities of the gigantic prickly pear 
cactus. By keeping to your right, round the base of 
the mountain which rises behind it, fifty minutes will 
bring you to Nain ; celebrated by the raising of the 
widow's son by our Saviour. — (St. Luke vii.) The 
village itself, very small and dirty, is in the plain of 
El-Fuleh, where the French general, Kleber, with six 
thousand soldiers, completely defeated a Turkish army 
of twenty-five thousand men, and carried the village 
of El-Fuleh at the point of the bayonet. 

Thirty-five minutes further on, on the side of the hill, 
is the small village of Endor, known in connexion 
with the celebrated witch of Endor, whom Saul con- 
sulted before the battle of Gilboa. — (1 Samuel xxvii.) 

The old hag's cavern hewn out of the rocks above 
the village, where this famous interview took place 
with king Saul, is still to be seen. In a large natural 
cavern at the top of the rock is a rather singular 
spring. 

Mount Tabor is just one hour's ride across the 
plain from Endor, the ascent and descent occupying 
about two hours ; it is one thousand feet above 
the plain of Esdraelon. On its summit, which is 
one mile in length, are a few ruins of different 
ages, a Greek convent, where accommodation may be 
had for travellers, and a chapel in which the Fran- 
ciscan monks from Nazareth come once a year to 
celebrate the transfiguration and say mass. Scripture 
alludes to this mountain in Joshua xix. 22 ; Judges iv. 
6, 12, 14; Psalms Ixxxix. 12; Jeremiah xlvi. 18; 
Hosea v. 1. The mountain abounds in wild boars. 
You next pass Iksal, or Chenilloth, a poor little 
village of no importance ; when we passed it, it was in 
great trouble, as only five days previously a jwirty of 
Bedouin Arabs had made a raid upon it, killed three 
of the inhabitants, and stolen a number of their goats) 
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and C0W8. Just behind this village yon oommenoe to 
ascend the mountains, and after about an hour's ride 
you reaoh 



NAZAEETH, or EN-NASRAH, 

A town of three thousand inhabitants, beautifully 
situated on the western side of a splendid valley, 
surrounded by delightful gardens, orchards, and fields. 
In Nazareth Christ passed all His early youtL When 
He heard that John was cast into prison. He left it, 
and went to live at Capernaum. 

In Nazareth He taught the Jews in their syna- 
gogue, and astonished them with His learning ; but 
mention is repeatedly made of it in Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. 

Up to the sixth century no Christians were to be 
found there, but now five-sixths of the population 
are Christians, mostly of the Greek persuasion. The 
women are particularly clean in appearance, and wear 
a curious kind of head-dress, — a circle of silver rings 
or medals round the top of their heads hanging down 
their cheeks. 

The principal building is the Latin convent ; a lai'ge 
square edifice surrounded by a wall, where travellera 
are taken in, as in all the other convents of Syria. 
It contains Joseph and Mary's house, and the church 
of the Annunciation. Underneath the church you 
see the parlour, kitchen, and bedroom of the Virgin. 
The two granite pillars before the altar are said to 
occupy the spots on which Mary and the angel stood 
at the time of the Annunciation. One of them has 
been broken, the upper part being suspended to the 
roof. The friars say that the Turks hacked it through 
with their swords, so as to pull down the roof, and 
that it is now miraculously suspended without any 
support whatever. Joseph's workshop is showxL It is 
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now a small whitewashed chapel with a picture over 
the altar representing Joseph and Jesus at work* 
Another small chapel, called Mensa Chiisti, contains a 
hit of rock which served Christ as a table to eat upon. 
The Armenians have built a new church on the 
spot where our Lord astonished the doctors with His 
learning. 

The Greek church is built over the Virgin's Foun- 
tain, where, according to them, the Annunciation took 
place while she was drawing water. Precipitation 
Mount, from which the Jews wished to throw Christ, 
is a little to the rear of the town. 

You leave your tents and baggage at Nazareth, 
while you ride over to see Mount Carmel and Acre, 
sleeping for the night in the convent on the top 
of tiie mountain. On leaving Nazareth you ascend 
the mountain at the back of it, then descend into a 
very pretty narrow valley, with good cover on the 
hills each side, and numbers of partridges. You then 
enter a lovely oak forest, one of the prettiest spots in 
Palestine, traversing which you emerge on to the 
vaUey of the Kiflhon, a smaU riyer, nearly dry in 
summer, running through it and falling into the sea 
at Khalfa. Sometimes nearly the whole of this valley 
is under water, and it is at I tin.es extx-emely boggy' 
care being required in picking your way lest your 
horse should stick fast in the mud. Crossing the 
river, which is very fordable, having in many parts an 
excellent gravel bottom, you foUow the foot of the 
Carmel range of hills till you reach Elhaifa. It was 
in this valley and in these bogs that Sisera, in trying 
to force a passage, lost his army and all his chariots. 
— (Judges V. 21.) Khaifa has a cheering aspect as you 
approach it from the plain, with its white houses, 
numerous palm trees, and the flags flying from the 
different consulates, although one is at a loss to know 
what so many of these latter are wanted for. The 
town interiorly has nothing to boast of. There axe 
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two small caf6s close by the sea, and I believe a very 
bad little hotel, but everybody goes up to the convent 
which is on the top of Mount Carmel, about half an 
hour's ride fi-om the town. 

Kaifa is the ancient Sycaminum of the Phoenicians, 
on the bay of St. Jean d*Acre, which city it faces. 
Its population, principally Christian, is about two 
thousand. 

The origin of the Convent of the Carmelites is very 
ancient, dating from Elisha, who received from Elijali 
the grotto where this latter lived to escape the perse- 
cutions of Jezebel ; this grotto is now fitted up as 
a small chapel. The convent has been built and 
destroyed several times. In 1799 it served as a mili- 
tary hospital for the French army during the siege of 
St. Jean d*Acre. After the retreat of Uie French it 
was sacked by the Turks, and all the invalids mur- 
dered. In 1821 the Governor of St. Jean d*Acre, 
Abdallah Fasha, completely destroyed it, and a monk 
named Jean Baptiste travelled over Europe during 
fourteen years seeking funds to build the convent 
which shelters the tourist at the present day. It is a 
large square building with thick stone walls, the win- 
dows being protected with iron bars ; the chapel 
occupies the centre of the building, and is a very fine 
one. 

There are twenty-six monks, principally Italians 
from Venice, who offer you plain cheer and a good bed, 
for which you give what your generosity dictates : they 
do not feed you so well as at the convent at Kamleh. 
The panorama from the look-out on the top is very 
extensive, embracing a full view of two bays. 

The mountain range is thirteen mOes long, and 
1,800 feet high, planted with trees ; oaks and myrtles 
predominating; panthers, jackals, hyenas, and wild 
boars abound. 

On this mountain Elijah tried his test to determine 
with the prophets of Baal which was the true Grod. — 
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(1 Kings xviii. 21.) Here also Elisha received the 
Shunammite woman whose son he raised. 

From the convent to St. Jean d*Acre is three hours' 
ride by the sea-shore all the way, fording the mouths 
of the Kishon and Nahr-Naman. 



ST. JEAN D'ACRE 

Was called Accho by the ancient Phoenicians, and 
during the time that the Lagides possessed Syria, was 
known by the Greek name of Ptolemai's. Paul says, 
speaking of his journey to Csesarea, "And when we had 
finished our course from Tyre, we came to Ptolemai's." 
There is only one gate to enter by, and that is on the 
eastern side. The town is enclosed by well-fortified 
walls. The land side has some good modem fortifica- 
tions outside the old ones. They say that the forti- 
fications here have had greater attention paid to them 
than those of any place on the coast of Syria. To- 
wards the sea, traces may still be seen, upon the stone- 
work, of the English balls in 1840. On entering the 
town, which has a population of 5,000, a bazaar faces you, 
a little beyond which is the Mosque of Djezzar-Pasha, 
a veiy effective little building ; the yard is planted 
with palm trees. In it is the tomb of that monster 
Djezzar-Pasha, who delighted in the cognomen of the 
Butcher. His acts of atrocity are without number, but 
a fair specimen is the following : — One day he noticed 
a person give a bouquet to one of his black servants ; 
in the evening he remarked this same bouquet was in 
the bosom of one of his concubines, upon which he 
joked her, and beguiled her into telling her secret, by 
promising if she would do so that he would give her 
up, and let her marry the object of her affections. The 
next day he met her in the garden, and killed her with 
one blow from his war-club; he then had all his other 
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"wives brought to him, slew several with his own hand, 
until he got tired, and then sent for two strong 
soldiers to finish the remaining ones — ^in all fifteen." 
He was Pasha of St. Jean d'Acre at the end of the 
18th century, and created to himself a sort of little 
independent principality, which extended from Bey- 
rout to Jerusalem. 

Baldwin I. besieged St. Jean d'Acre in 1103. It 
fell into Saladin's power in 1187, after the battle of 
Hattin. In 1191, Bichard Coeur de lion and Philip 
Augustus took possession of it. In 1229 it was the 
head-quarters of the Christians in the Holy Land, 
and was finally lost to them in 1291. The Knight 
Templar who took the name of St. Jean d'Acre lefb it 
to the town, which name it has ever since preserved. 
The Sultan MeUk-el-Achraf Ibn-Kalaoim attacked it 
with all his forces, and, after a siege of thirty-three 
days, took it, when 60,000 Christians were massacred 
or reduced to slavery. In 1799 the French, under 
Bonaparte, laid siege to it, but it was strongly garri- 
soned by troops with English gunners and engineers 
lent to Djezzar-Pasha by Sydney Smith, to direct and 
assist in defending the plaoa Napoleon only had 
13,000 men and forty pieces of cannon, but not suffi- 
cient balls, and it is said that he was obliged to make 
use of those thrown on to the shore by the English, 
fleet. Eight times the French attacked and as many 
times were repulsed. Once they nearly carried ity but a 
reinforcement of 12,000 troops coming to the Turks 
turned the scale. The last attack was made on the 
10th of May, and on the 20th the siege was raised. 
Sydney Smith captured the French fleet, and Napoleon 
was forced to retreat across the Desert, taking Jafia, 
Gaza, and El-Arish without scarcely striking a blow. 
Ibrahim Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, took it in 1832, and 
held it imtil November 3rd, 1840, when Napier and 
Stopford, with an English fleet, bombarded and took it 
from him in two hours. 
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The Israelites were never able to take it. 

The town is built upon a small triangular penin- 
sula : the streets are narrow and deserted. There 
being no port for large vessels, the steamers that call 
are obliged to lay off in the bay. It has a very small 
trade in cotton and grain. 

Amongst the few ruins which exist, may be re- 
marked some arcades, supposed to have formed part 
of St. Andrew's Caliiedral ; also some ruios of St. 
John's Church, and the convent of the Knights Hos- 
pitalliers. 

It is six and a half hours* journey from Acre to 
Nazareth, across the plain of Ptolemaiis. Close to 
where the river Belus discharges itself into the sea is 
said to be the place where the manufacture of g]ass 
was accidentally discovered by some sailors having a 
cargo of nitre on board their boat. They landed here 
to cook their dinner upon the beach, but finding no 
stones to place their cooking utensils upon, they made 
use of some of the blocks of nitre which were in their 
boat; but the fire melting and amalgamating the 
nitre with the sand, formed a transparent substance 
which attracted their attention, and was the original 
discovery, of glass. 

On your way to Nazareth you pass several small, 
uninteresting villages, the last being Sefourieh, where 
Guy of Lusignan assembled his knights before the 
battle of Hattin, which is only one hour and a half 
from Nazareth. 

The road from Nazareth to Tiberias occupies about 
five hours to travel. It is not pretty, but there are 
one or two places of interest by the way, the first being 
about one and three-quarter hours' distance from 
Nazareth, namely, Kefr-Kuma, or Cana of Galilee, a 
dirty little village with a Greek church, in which the 
monks show the urns that contained the water which 
was changed into wine by Christ. Kleber fought the 
battle of Cana here. 
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Further on, a little on the right, is the village of 
Ech-Ohedjara, where the French General Junot, with 
three hundred men only, on the 8th of April, 1799, 
stopped the vanguard of the Sultan's great army from 
Damascus, &ifi route to relieve St. Jean d'Acre. Then 
we come to a hill with two humps on the top, re- 
sembling the humps on a dromedary's back, called 
Koroun-Hattin, (Horns of Hattin,) where Christ 
preached the famous sermon on the moimt, declaring 
who were blessed, who were the salt of the earth, who 
were the light of the world — that He came not to 
destroy the law, but to ful£l it ; explaining the sin of 
murder, of adultery, of swearing, exhorting the people 
to even love their enemies ; teaching them the Lord's 
prayer ; exhorting them not to be careful for worldly 
things, but to seek God's kingdom, to beware of false 
prophets, not to be hearers, but doers of the "Word. — 
(Matthew v. 6-8.) 

The ground around this hill is the scene of the. cele- 
bi-ated battle of Hattin, fought in 1187, between the 
Sultan Saladin, and Guy of Lusignan, king of Jeru- 
salem, in which Saladin gave the final blow to the 
Ciiisaders, taking the king and the grand master of the 
Knights Templars prisoners. It was brought on by 
the insolence and treacherous conduct of KaynaJd de 
Chatillon, lord of Kerak, who broke the truce between 
Christians and Arabs by pillaging a caravan from 
Damascus, and refusing to give up the merchants to 
the Sultan. 

The heat, want of water, and heavy accoutrements 
of the Crusaders, told their tale. Guy ordered them to 
camp at night near the brushwood, to which the Arabs 
set fire, and otherwise so harassed them, that next 
morning the deroute commenced. 

The king, supported by the Knights of the Temple, 
and St. John, principal barons, and carriers of the true 
cross, retired to the Tell-Hattin, and for a time repulsed 
several attacks, but was at last forced to surrender. 
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The king and his suite were saved, but Raynald de 
Chatillon, Saladin killed with his own hand, as he had 
sworn to do. The king was sent prisoner to Damascus, 
and two hundred knights were slaughtered in cold 
blood. This victory gave to Saladin all the principal places 
of Palestine, and Jei*usalem itself three months later. 
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Like the Dead Sea, lies very low. From the top of the 
hill which overlooks it you have a magni&cent view 
of the whole expanse of its waters, and the mountains 
which environ it, covered from the base to the summit 
with vei'dure. 

Tiberias, or Tabarieh, has a population of 2,000, the 
greater part of whom are Jews ; their houses are kept 
very clean, but the streets are filthily dirty. The 
town is surrounded on three sides by high crenelated 
walls and towers, in ruins, caused by the great earth- 
•quake of 1837. The citadel in the north-west angle is 
likewise in ruins. The fourth side runs down by the 
water's edge. The town extended much further at 
one time, as may be seen by the debris of pillars and 
buildings which extend a long way down the south 
side of the lake. 

Tiberias is held very sacred by the Jews, as it is 
here that their Messiah is to come, and then establish 
His throne at Safed. There is a small Catholic church 
and what is termed a convent, tenanted by one solitary 
Franciscan monk, detached from the convent at 
Nazareth, who will show you hospitality should you 
require it. The church is built on the spot where 
Peter's house stood, and near which the miraculoiis 
•draught of fishes took place. — (St. John xxi.) 

It is supposed by the Jews to be identi<ial with 
Eakkath, in the lot of Napthali. Herod Antipas 
founded it under the name of Tiberias, 16 B.C. ; it then 
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became the capital of Galilee. It surrendered without 
resistance to Vespasian. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it became one of the centres of reunion for 
the Jewish nation. 

It was taken in 614 by Chosroes, king of Persia; 
in 637, by the Caliph Omar; in 1187, Saladin took it 
from the Christians ; in 1240 it returned to them, and 
in 1249 was restored for good to the Mussulmans. 
Earthquakes destroyed it in 1769 and 1837. The 
French occupied it for a short time in 1799. 

The Lake of Gennesareth, the Lake of Tiberias> 
Sea of Gulilee, or Bahr-el-Tabarieh, is fourteen miles 
long, seven wide, and one hundred and fifty feet deep. 
Its shape is oval. The Jordan runs right through it : 
the bottom is shingly, its waters very clear and fresh^ 
abounding with fish, and a fair quantity of wild fowL 
It is about seven himdred feet below the level of the 
sea, surrounded by mountains. The vegetation is 
wheat, barley, melons, indigo, and tobacco ; the soil 
volcanic, and earthquakes frequent. Although this 
lake was at one time covered with .ships, and many 
naval engagements were decided upon it, now there is 
only one solitary leaky boat floating upon it at Tiberiaa. 

Once the most populous district of Palestine, it has 
now only four inhabited places, viz., Tiberias, El- 
Medjdel, or MagdaJa, es-Senak, and es-Semrah; all 
the remainder of the lake is deserted. About one mile 
south of Tiberias, are the hot springs of Hammath, or 
Emmaus. There are two baths, one an old one for 
the poor, and the other a new one, built by Ibrahim 
Pasha, for the rich. 

The water is so hot, that you cannot bear your 
hand in for long. It comes out of the spring at & 
temperature of 143'6 Fahrenheit, or 62 centigrade. 
These springs are sulphurous saline, and chalybeate, 
and are considered very efficacious in all rheumatic 
complaints. 

After our Saviour was driven from Nazarethi He 
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r<lw«lt three years by the side of the lake, and per- 
formed the greater part of Bis miracles in its vicinity. 

In front of the lake are some caverns cut in the 
ix)ck, which no donbt were originally tombs, but in 
our Lord's time were inhabited by men possessed of 
devils, as we read in Matthew viii. 28-32 : " And when 
He was come to the other side into the country of the 
Gergesenes, there met Him two possessed with devils, 
coming out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, so that no 
man might pass by that way. And, behold, they cried 
out, saying. What have we to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of God? art thou come hither to torment 
us before the time ? And there was a good way off 
from them an herd of many swine feeding. So the 
devils besought Him, saying; If thou cast us out^ 
suffer us to go away into the herd of swine. And He 
said imto them, Go. And when they were come out, 
they went into the heixl of swine : and, behold, the 
whole herd of swine ran violently down a steep place, 
into the sea, and perished in the waters." 

The distance from the hot springs to the point 
where the Jordan makes its exit from the lake is 
about four miles ; at this spot it is only about fifty 
feet wide, and so shallow that it can easily be forded. 

Following the lake in a northerly direction for one 
hour and a half, you arrive at Magdala or Medjdel, 
a poor little village with a score or so of huts, its 
only interest being that it was the home of Mary 
Magdalene. Here the plain of Geimesareth or El- 
Ghoweir begins, which is about three miles long and 
two miles broad. At the northern extremity stands 
the fountain of the Fig Tree or Ain-el-Tin, so called 
because it is shadowed by a fine tree of this kind. 
Close to this are the few remains which are to be 
Seen of the once considerable town of Capernaum, the 
abiding place of our Lord after He was driven from 
Nazareth. Here it was He cured the man sick of 
the pa]sy< 

z 
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" When the evening was come, they brought unto* 
Him many that were possessed with devils : and He^ 
cast out the spirits wi^ His word, and healed all that 
were sick." 

Again, He cured the woman who had had an issue 
of blood for twelve years. He raised Jairus' daughter 
from the dead, restored sight to the two blind men, 
and speech to the dumb man possessed of the devil. — 
(St. Matthew ix.) Here He preached His famous 
parables of the sower and the seed, of the tares, of 
the mustard seed, of the leaven, of the hidden treasure, 
of the pearl, and of the net cast down into the sea. — 
(St. Matthew xrii) It was opposite to Capernaum 
that Christ walked upon the stormy sea, after having 
performed the miracirof feeding the five thousand.- 
(St. Matthew xiv.) In fact, every spot in this neigh- 
bourhood on which you tread is holy ground, as- 
Christ spent the three most eventful years of His^ 
life here. 

At the foot jof the hill, at the end of the plain, over 
which runs the road to Damascus cut in the rock, is 
a ruined square building called the Khan Minyeh. 
Passing over this rocky path, in twenty minutes we 
arrive at a very small village called Am-el-Tabigah, 
which has an excellent spring. Kobinson identifies 
this place with Bethsaida of Galilee, the home of the 
Apostles Peter, Andrew, and Philip. — (St. John xiL 21.) 
There is a Bethsaida Julias on the east of the Jordan, 
but this could not have been the Bethsaida, as St 
Mark says that after the multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes at Bethsaida Julias, the disciples embarked 
to go to Bethsaida in the country of Gennesareth. 
Chnst upbraided the unthankfulness and hardness 
of heart of Bethsaida, Chorazin, and Capernaum : — 
<'Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida 1 
for if the mighty works, which were done in you, had 
been done in T3rre and Sidon, they would have re- 
pented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. And thou^ 
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Oapemaum, which art exalted to heaven, shalt be 
brought down to hell : for if the mighty works, which 
have been done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it 
would have remained tmtil this day." — (St. Matthew 
xL 21-23.) A little beyond is the Khan Djoub- 
Yousouf, (Khan of the Joseph's well,) so called from 
a tradition that Joseph was placed in it before his 
brothers sold him to the Ishmaelites, but this has long 
ago been proved to be incorrect. They are the ruins 
of a large Khan of comparatively modem date. 

The path now becomes very rugged across the hills 
which lead to Lake Houlieh, Lake Semechonitis or 
Sea of Merom, which is connected by the Joi*dan 
with the Sea of Galilee, the distance being ten miles ; 
its elevation six hundred feet above that lake ; length 
three and a half miles; breadth three miles, sur- 
rounded by bogs on all sides, around which are plains 
cultivated by Bedouins and Druses. You encamp 
in the plain of Ai'n-el-Mellahah on an island formed 
by a very large spi|ing, which creates a river round it, 
and falls into the Sea of Merom. It is a capital 
camping-ground, but said to be very dangerous on 
account of fever. There is only one habitation, a 
mill : some people prefer sleeping in it to sleeping in 
their tents. You can while away the time by fishing 
in the stream, abounding in great quantities of very 
fine fish. 

The distance to Tiberias is seven and a half hours, 
to Banias, six hours. In these plains Joshua defeated 
Jabin king of Hatzor, and all the confederate kings, 
whom he pursued from the north to the east as far as 
the valley of Mizpeh, and then returned to take 
Hatzor, which is placed in a ravine behind Ain-el- 
Mellahah. Hatzor at that time was head of all the 
countries of these confederate kings. '^ And Joshua 
smote the king thereof with the sword, and all the 
souls that were therein, so that not one was left to 

X 2 
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breathe: and he burnt Hatzor with fire." — (Joshua 
xi 7-11.) 

Leaving El-Mellahah you follow the left side of the 
vallej of the Jordan, which is several hundred feet 
below the level of the sea, and probably the most 
extraoi*dinary valley in the world ; the lowness causes 
the heat to be very great at times. On the whole, the 
climate in this valley resembles much that of Egypt. 
Everywhere you see traces of volcanic eruptions, the 
stones and rocks being all of lava. The centre of the 
valley is boggy and impassable for horaes, and is 
tenanted by numbers of wild boar. 

Hounding the head of the valley, you ascend into 
the hills by a wretchedly stony path, until you arrive 
at an old Arab bridge with three arches. There being 
no parapets, it is rather dangerous to cross on horse- 
back, for if the horse were to slip or shy, you would 
be precipitated into the torrent beneath, called the 
Hasbani ; the name of this bridge is Djissr-el-Ghadjar, 
from a village of that name at one hour's distance. 

One hour before arriving at Banias you have on your 
right the hill called Tell-el-Kadi, partly cultivated, 
upon which rise several large springs, helping to form 
the Jordan. Over one of these is an enormous oak 
tree, where you may get off your horse for a few 
moments to look around you, the view being very 
pretty and extensive. Several trimmed stones may 
be perceived, indicating the presence of a town at 
one time, generally allowed to have been the ancient 
J)an of Scripture, to which place Abram, with three 
hundred and eighteen trained servants from Mamre, 
pursued the kings who had taken his brother pri- 
soner. — (Genesis xiv. 14.) Jeroboam made two 
golden calves : " one he set up in Bethel, the other in 
Dan. And this thing became a sin : for the people 
.went to worship before the one, even unto Dan.'' — 
'(1 Kings xii. 1 8-30. ) Dan was the northern frontier of 
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tiie Israelites. The road from here lies through a. 
pretty oak wood to 
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Or Caesarea Paneas, or Philippi, a nasty, dirty, bad- 
smelling village of one thoi^d inluLbitante, bu<. 
situated in one of the most lovely positions imagina^ 
ble, at the foot of the Great Hermon. The Tetraix^h 
Philip built Csesarea Philippi in honour of Tiberias. 
At the back of the town rises one of the three prin- 
cipal sources of the Jordan, which comes rushing and 
boiling over the rocks, making a noise as of an angry 
sea : one could spend hours in this pretty spot con- 
templating the beauties of nature. Should your 
horses require rest, it is a good place to halt for a day. 
When the Greeks occupied Syria, they made a large 
grotto above the spring, which they consecrated to 
their sylvan deity Pan or Pane'ion, and which gave 
its name to the place. Herod the Great built a 
temple here in honour of Augustus. There are the 
ruins of the castle high up on an isolated hill at the 
back of the town. The whole vicinity is most luxu- 
riant in vegetation, numerous ferns, myrtle, bay, and 
fig trees in large quantities. Christ was at Baniaa 
when He took His disciples Peter, James, and John 
<'up into an high mountain apart, and was transfigured 
before them : and His face did shine as the sun, and 
His raiment was white as the light." — (St. Matthew 
xvii. 1, 2.) 

In 1130, the Crusaders became possessors of the 
town. In 1465, the Caliph of Damascus took it, 
since which it has always remained in thiB hands of 
the Turks. 

The distance between Banias and Damascus is 
twelve hours ; some dragomans try to make three days 
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of it, but this is preposterouSy and should not be lia* 
tened to for a moment. 

Leaving Banias, you pass over the old bridge, under 
which the torrent rushes with extraordinary foi-ce, 
carrying away, like feathers, large stones weighing 
ten or twelve pounds. Having passed through the 
village, you immediately commence the ascent of the 
Great Hermon. At the height of one thousand feet, 
a short digression to the left leads up to the ruined 
Castle of Banias, or Subeibeh, twelve hundred feet 
above the plain. It was built in Herod's time, and is 
one of the best preserved ruins in Syria. It is 
siscty-seven yards long by thirty-four yards wide, and 
was always of great importance as it commanded the 
road to Damascus. During the time of the Crusaders, 
it was taken and retaken several times. Some very 
large cisterns are to be seen in the interior. The only 
approach to it is by a very steep ascent on the eastern 
side. 

Proceeding on your road to Damascus for about 
half an hour, you then branch off to the right, which 
takes you about one hour out of your way, to 
visit a small lake about one mile in circumference, 
formed in the crater of an extinct volcano, and called 
the Birket-er-Ran. It is well worth visiting ; but few 
travellers ever go to see it. Josephus makes mention 
of it as the Lake Phials, and states that there was a 
subterranean communication between it and the sources 
of the Jordan ; which fact Philip the Tetrarch veri- 
fied by throwing different things into it, which he 
afterwaixls found in the Jordan ; however, this is not 
generally credited. The whole of the surrounding 
rocks are of lava. 

Continuing your ascent you arrive at the highest 
village in Syria, Medjdel-ech-Shems, on the eastern 
side of the Great Hermon. The ascent of Mount 
Hermon takes six hours, and the descent four houn. 
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It is a long fatiguing day's jonmey. The Ai-abs call 
the mountain Djebel-ech-sheik (the chief mountain), 
K>r Djebel-eth-Theldj (the snowy mountain). There 
•are three summits, the highest of which is 10,000 feet, 
»or 3,000 feet higher than either of the lower ones. 
The Djebel-Makmel, the highest peak of the Lebanon 
range, is the only mountain in Syria which surpasses 
it in height. The highest of the three summits is the 
-one on the north ; the second is 900 feet to the 
south of this one, and on it are some ruins of a temple 
and altars erected to Baal. '* And the children of the 
half tribe of Manasseh dwelt in the land : they in^ 
•creased from Bashan unto Baal-Hermon and Senir, and 
unto Mount Hermon." — (1 Chronicles v. 23.) And 
the third is 1,200 feet to the west of the last, and is 
the smallest of the three. These summits are always 
<x>yered with snow. 

. The view, of course, is grand. On the south you 
see the lakes Houlieh and Tiberias, the mountains of 
Moab, and the whole valley of the Jordan; on the 
south-west, Galilee, Samaria, and the country as far as 
Carmel; on the west, the Mediterranean; on the 
north, Coelesyria, the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
ranges of mountains ; and on the east, the great 
Desert of Syria and the mountains of the HauraUr 
The ascent is usually made from Kacheya or Hasbeya. 

Passing the village of Medjdel-ech-Shems, you still 
ascend until you reach a plateau called Merdj-Hather, 
all grazing land, at the further extremity covered with 
lava, as the whole of this district is, giving evidences 
of terrible volcanic eruptions. Another and last small 
hill, and then commences the descent, which is some- 
what difficult for the horses. 

It is always very cold at the top of Hermon, there- 
fore you should be cautious to cover your chest on 
i>eaching it, as you perspire very much after the exer-^ 
tion. 

The camping-ground is at Beit-Djenn, a nasty' 
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Tillage by tlie side of the Pharphar. A few willows 
by the side of the stream is all the yegetation one sees. 
The whole distance from Banias, by way of the castle 
and the lake Fhiale, is only six and a half hours ; it 
is therefore more advisable to push on two hours 
further, and camp at a large village called Kefir 
Hauwar. The Nalir Ami, one of the sources of the 
Pharphar, runs between it and fieitima, crossing 
which, you ascend the hill, keep a little to youi- right, 
then turning round to your left, follow a well-beaten 
track over the little uninteresting hills, on which 
however, you may knock over a partridge or two, 
until you arrive at Artouz, three hours from Kefr 
Hauwar, a village of no importance, situated in the 
plain, with two or three of the streams of the Phar- 
phar running through it, and from which Damascus is 
distinctly visible. From here the road lies through a 
plain, well cultivated, with numerous vineyards and 
gardens. The villages of El-Djedid6 and Delraya are* 
passed, and you enter Damascus by a long and pretty 
&.ubourg, Bawabet-Allah. The camping-ground, out- 
side the Bab-el-Etchiyeh, is in a low marshy plain by 
the side of the river Barrada, and the diligence road 
to Beyrout. It is considered a most insalubrious spot, 
and travellers would act more prudently by going at 
once to Dimitri's excellent hotel, one of the best in 
Syria, rather than risk catching the fever or malaria 
in this marsh, but if the tents are absolutely preferred, 
it is better to camp in one of the numerous caf 6 gar- 
dens within the city, which may be done for a trifling 
consideration to the cafe proprietor. 
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(£1 Sham meaning Syria, the custom among Arabs 
being to give to their capital the] name of the 
country) contains a population of about 200,000, tbiee- 
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fourths of which are Mussulmans, about 40,000 Ghiis- 
tians, 5,000 Jews, the rest Druses, Metoualis, <&c. 

It is one of the oldest cities in the world, having 
been founded by TJz, grandson of Noah, and has 
always been the most important town in Syria; in 
fact in Turkey, after Constantinople. Antioch once 
disputed its supremacy. For 1,400 years it was inde^ 
pendent. The Persians, Babylonians, and Greeks 
ruled over it for a period of nearly 700 yeans. Then 
the Bomans claimed it for another seven centuries, 
after whom the Saracens held sway for the best part 
of £ve centuries^ and finally the Turks ; making a 
traceable history of nearly 4,000 years. We find 
Abraham pursuing the kings who had taken his 
brother prisoner unto Hobah, which lies to the left 
of Damascus. — (Genesis xLv. 15.) 

During the Jewish monarchy it was the capital of 
Syria, and its chief styled. King of Damascus. It fell 
in 740 under the arms of Teglath-Phalazar. It was 
taken by Pompey 64 b.c. 

Saul of Tarsus, being blind in the house of Judas, 
situated in Straight Street, Ananias the disciple went 
to him, and restored his sight by the command of the 
Lord, and Saul straightway preached Christ in the 
synagogues, that He is the Son of God. The Jews 
then took council to kill him, and watched the gates 
day and night, but Saul knew of it, and the disciples 
took him by night, and let him down by the wall 
in a basket. — (Acts ix. 1-25.) 

In the time of the Crusaders, Baldwin attacked 
Damascus, but was totally routed, and it is one of 
the boasts of the Damascenes that the fiag of the 
cross has never yet waved over their city. In 1401 
Timour set fire to the town and destroyed, with a few 
isolated exceptions, the whole of the population ; thifl 
was the time it lost its celebrated sword-blade manu- 
factories. After the Mamelukes had held it for a 
igrhile, Selem I., in 1516, annexed it to the Turkish 
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empire. Ibrahim Pasha took it in 1830 ; in 1840 he 
was forced by the European powers to restore it to 
Turkey, and at this present time it forms part of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

In 1860 a terrible massacre of Christians by the 
Druses took place, 2,500 of them being slaughtered, 
since which time a strong garrison of 5,000' picked 
troops has been kept, so that now there is perfect 
safety. 

The Pasha is considered one of the grandees of 
Turkey, inasmuch as he is the conductor of the 
caravan of pilgrims to Mecca, and is styled Emir-el- 
Hadji. The commander-in-chief of the Syrian army 
or Seraskier resides at Damascus. 

Its commerce consists principally of grains, leather- 
ware, and silks, for which latter it is justly celebrated, 
exporting large quantities to all parts of the world. 
The ba^iars are only second to those of Consbm- 
tinople, and are well stocked with costly goods of 
every description. 

The town, which is paved all over and surrounded 
by high embattlements, contains many good houses, 
four hundred cook-shops, numerous national cafes, 
agreeably situated by the sides of the Abana or Phar- 
phar, with pleasant gardens perfumed by the orange 
blossom, where you may lounge and enjoy your chicheh 
and excellent tombaki from Persia, refreshing your- 
self with coffee such as only the Turks know how to 
make, and ices at the most moderate cost. Everybody 
seems busy and happy, and the streets are full of life. 
There are very few so-called sights, but still the city 
has a charm in its thoroughly oriental aspect ; in fact, 
it is considered the most oriental city in the East, 
scarcely a single European costume being seen in a 
week. The population is handsome, and has a good 
deal of the bold, fearless demeanour natural to the 
children of the Arabian Desert, which extends from 
its doors nearly indefinitely. Streams of water floir 
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tihrough the city in eyery direction. The old vallg 
still remain in a state of dilapidation, but the town 
now extends far beyond them. One long street 
traverses the city from Bab-ech-Sharki, (eastern gate) to 
Bab-el-Djabyah : this is the Via Becta or Straight 
Street. The Turkish quarter is on the'north-west, the 
Jews' on the south, and the Christians' on the north- 
east of it. There are nearly two hundred mosques, 
the finest of which occupies the site of a Corinthian 
temple, and was once a cathedral dedicated to St. 
John of Damascus : it has three minarets, and contains 
the head of John the Baptist in a gold casket. The 
Bab-ech-Sharki, a Koman structure, is the only re- 
markable gate of the town. Near the Kisan gate 
is a hole in the wall thi*ough which St. Paul was let 
down in a basket when he made his escape from 
Damascus. In Straight Street is the house of Ananias. 
The castle looks very formidable from without, but 
it is allowed to fall into decay ; it is eight hundred 
feet long by six hundred feet wide. 

At the entrance of the book bazaar, for a trifling 
backsheesh to some of the tenants, you may obtain 
permission to go on to the roof to examine the ruius 
of the Arch of Triumph, a charming piece of Corin- 
thian architecture, and the object the best worth 
seeing in Damascus. A large portion of it still remains 
in a good state of preservation. 

Not far from the castle is an enormous sycamore 
tree, measuring twenty-three yards round the trunk. 
There is a horse market close by this tree every 
morning. The mares fetch much higher prices than the 
horses ; the donkeys are the largest and strongest I 
ever saw. An English lady, once Countess Digby, 
now the wife of an Arab Sheik named Miguel, resides 
here ; also Ab-del-Kader. 

The post is almost entirely in the hands of the 
British Consul, although there is a sort of Turkish 
post ofice. When I presented myself at this latter 
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to inqnire for letters, a fman went into a kitclieB, 
took from amongst the pots and pans a small basket, 
containing seven or eight letters, and asked me to 
search for myself, as he did not know how to read. 

There is a diligence belonging to a French company, 
which leaves Damascus for Beyrout and vice versd 
evBTj morning at ^yq o'clock, performing the journey 
in twelve hours ; the service is veiy weU done. 

From the'Salihneh hill you have a lovely panorama. 
Damascus really looks enchanting viewed from this 
eminence. 

The distance to Baalbec is two days or fifteen hours 
by way of Fijeh and Zebdany. For nearly two hours 
you follow the diligence road, which is very well kept 
and very pretty, having rivers and trees on each side 
of it : then you strike off over the hills to the right, 
visit the fountain of Fijeh, one of the largest in Syria, 
being the principal source of the Barada, one hour 
beyond which, is the village of Suk-Wadi-Barada or 
Abila, where Lysanias was murdered by order of 
Cleopatra. Just above Suk-Wadi-Barada, on the 
opposite side of the stream, after crossing the old 
Boman bridge, are the remains of a Boman road and 
aqueduct ; tibis pass is very beautiful. Three hours 
beyond, is Zebdany, a large village or town with three 
thousand inhabitants at the foot of the Anti-Lebanon 
mountains, which rise seven thousand feet above the 
roofs of its houses. 

They say that Adam was buried here, and that 
Noah's ark rested after the flood on a neighbouring 
hill. The camping-groimd is half an hour's distance 
from the village. One thousand feet above Zebdany 
is the village of Bludau, the property of the late 
Mr. Wood, British Consul at Damascus, and where he 
had a country residence. 

' The road from Zebdany lies by the side of the 
Anti-Lebanon all the way, and only a very short 
portion of it is interesting. There is one fine paaoL 
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^loimding the highest peak of the Anti-Lebanon range, 
from which you emerge into a very high plain, where 
you get|a fine view^of the Valley of Leontes, and both 
ranges of mountains, Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 
.Here we see the highest mountain of the Lebanon, 
namely, the Djebel-Makmel, presenting two peaks 
about the same height, and about one hundred feet 
higher than the Mount Hermon; these peaks are 
always thickly covered with snow. A quarter of an 
hour before entering Baalbec, on your left, are the 
quarries from which were taken the immense stones 
. used in the construction of its temples. There is one 
remaining at the bottom of the quarry, trimmed ready 
for removal, and no doubt also intended for the temples : 
.its dimensions are enormous, — sixty-eight feet long, 
fourteen feet thick, and seventeen feet wide; its 
weight would be about 1,340 tons. 

From the top of the hill as you arrive, the ruins 
break upon you in all their grandeur ; and although 
you may have seen many gorgeous ruins before, these 
impress you as being more magnificent than the best 
of them, and amply repay you for all the trouble you 
have taken ko see them, and for the various disap- 
pointments which you may have had iu the previous 
part of your journey ; they are truly magnificent, and 
surpass all expectations and powers of description. 



BAALBEC, 

Or City of the Sun, situated in the Coelisyrian plain, 
is said to have been founded by Solomon, but nothing 
reliable is known about its foundation. It was once 
, one of the most important towns of Syria, and was 
.fiurrounded by a wall two miles in circumference, 
. some parts of which still exist. Julius Caesar made 
.it a Boman^colony ; Antoninus the Pious enlarged the 
i temple, in which are two inscriptions in honour of 
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Caracalla and his mother. The Arabs plundered and 
destroyed a great part of the temple, taking away the 
iron fastenings which were attached to the masonry, 
A.D. 639. During the Ciiisades it suffered again, 
and was sacked by the Tartars. The continued wars 
between the Turks, and also the earthquake of 1759, 
have reduced these brilliant temples to a heap of 
ruins, and the important city of Heliopolis to a 
village of two or three hundred poor little houses ; 
but it presents a picturesque appearance. A small 
stream which rises about twenty minutes' walk from 
the town, runs through it, down the yalley and into 
the Leontes. 

The i^uins consist of three temples, — ^the Temple of 
the Sun or Great Temple, the Temple of Jupiter, 
and the Circular Temple, standing upon an artificial 
platform, thirty feet above the plain. 

The Temple of the Sun is the most perfect and 
most beautiful ruin in Syria : it is two hundred and 
thirty feet long by a hundred and twenty wide. It 
had forty-two columns ; fifteen on each side, and eight 
at each end, the angles twice counted, the six before the 
portico being fluted ; their height sixty-five feet, and 
their diameter six feet three at the base, and five 
feet eight at the top. Over them is a rich entablature, 
beautifully sculptured. Nineteen of the pillars still 
remain. 

To penetrate into the interior^ you must go to the 
west side, where you will observe a hole in the 
modem wall which has been built in front of tho 
temple ; creeping through this, you behold one of ih» 
most splendid portals in the world. On the central 
stone of the lintel, which, in consequence of the 
earthquake of 1759, has descended two feet, may be 
seen the celebrated eagle, with a caducous in his 
talons, and in his beak long garlands of flowers 
extending on either side, borne up by flying geniL 
It is a ^c-simile of the one over the door of the 
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great temple at Palmyra. Six fluted semi-columns, 
divided by niches on each side, ornament the interior. 
The whole structure is of the Corinthian order. By 
the side of the door is a small opening leading to a 
dilapidated staircase giving access to the top of the 
building. 

The Great Temple, or Temple of Baal, consisted of 
a peristyle, two courts, and a portico, standing upon a 
platform ten feet above the Temple of the Sun. Its 
dimensions were two hundred and ninety feet by one 
hundred and sixty broad. There were fiffcy-four 
pillars seventy-five feet high, nineteen on each side, 
and ten at each end, seven feet three in diameter at 
the base. The stones of the entablature were fifbeen 
feet high and fifteen feet long, fiastened by iron 
clamps twelve inches thick. This entablature is as 
fine as any in existence ; the sculpture and fretwork 
are exquisite. Only six of these columns remain 
standing. In the western waU, from the exterior, are 
to be seen three enormous stones raised twenty feet 
from the ground^ each sixty-three feet long, fifteen 
wide, and thirteen deep, resting upon foundations of un- 
known antiquity. fSx)m them, no doubt, the temple 
took its name of Tiilithon. The northern wall, which 
was never completed, contains nine stones thirty-one 
feet long, and thirteen high, nine feet seven wide. The 
masonry is Cyclopean ; all underneath are vast sub- 
terranean caverns. Nothing whatever is known of 
the origin of these temples or the date of their foun- 
dation; but, nevertheless, they resemble much the 
foundations of Solomon's temple at Jerusalem. The 
interior courtyard where you encamp is surrounded 
by the ruins of various chambers and recesses. At 
the extremity of it is a hexagonal court with a triple 
gateway and portico. The whole was converted into 
a fortress in the seventh centiuy, and Saracenic 
battlements were erected on the top of it, several of 
which remain. 
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A Greek bishop resides at Baalbec, and takes in 
travellers for a day or two. The journey to the 
cedars and back takes two days. There are two' or 
three hundred small ones, a couple of score fine trees, 
and six or seven enormous ones measuring forty feet 
in circimiference. 

From Baalbec to Beyi'out takes two long days. A 
short distance from the former is an octagonal build- 
ing, supported by eight granite pillars brought from 
the ruins of the temple, in which is a stone sarcho- 
phagus placed on its end. This building is called 
Koubbet Douris. At three hours* distance you cross 
the river Leontes, sa-bout the width of a large brook. 
One hour further on you reach the foot of the Lebanon, 
at the village of Tenmiin-el-Tahta, one hour beyond 
which is Nebi-Nouhh, or Noah's tomb, a building 
twenty-one yards long. Passing through Ma 'allaka 
at the commencement of a lovely valley, and turning 
to the right for a quarter of an hour, you arrive at 
one of the most beautifully-situated towns in Syria, 
namely, Zahleh, built on the slopes of two mountains 
with a torrent running between them, and a bridge 
connecting the two. It is nearly entirely Christian, 
abounds in convents and churches, and is the capital 
of the Lebanon. It has a popidation of ten thousand 
souls, and is a very industrious, thriving place, 
six hours from Baalbec. Betracing your steps to 
Ma 'allaka, you pass the convent and turn to your 
right, over the bridge which crosses the torrent; 
about an hour and a half afterwards you arrive at 
the diligence road from Damascus, at a spot called 
Chtaura, where the Imperial Ottoman Diligence Com- 
pany have stables with relays of horses and a com- 
fortable little hotel. 

People not having tents can come from Damascus 
or Beyrout by diligence, put up at the hotel, the 
proprietor of which will find horses and act as guide 
foi^ the two days which it requires to visit jBaalbec 
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from this spot. The fare to Beyrout in the cDup6 is 
.fifteen francs ; interior, ten francs. 

We camped out, but the wind got up, and the rain 
came down in torrents. At midnight I was awoke by 
the table, water-bottle, glasses, and candlesticks all 
falling upon me, for the tent had just broken 
away and blown over. A very awkward predicament, 
with nothing on but a night-shirt, the rain and sleet 
making it bitterly cold. However, we groped our 
way out from -beneath the wet canvas, and stood up 
to our ankles in mud. A few moments afterwards, 
the dragoman's tent was blown over also, so we were 
obliged to fish our rugs out from beneath the fallen 
tent, and trudge in this unhappy plight across two 
or three fields to a small house, where the proprietor 
kindly gave up his I'oom to us. Here we threw 
down our mattresses, and made ourselves as comfort- 
able as we could. The house only having one room, he 
and his wife went to sleep with the mules and horses 
in the shed ; however, the rain soon came through the 
mud roof, and trickled down all over our beds, where- 
upon the proprietor moimted the roof and rolled it 
with an ordinary stone roller, thereby makin<y it 
water-tight for a time ; but to add to our miseries, 
the wind came through the badly-fifcting windows and 
door strong ' enough to nearly blow us out of our 
beds. However, notwithstanding these discomforts, 
we fell asleep, and did not awake untU eight o'clock 
next morning, at which time the wind and rain were 
ten times worse than during the previous night. Our 
dragoman refused to proceed to Beyrout, saying that 
we could not possibly survive half an hour on the top 
of the mountain, but the diligence arriving at half-past 
eleven, we got into it, and risked the sudden death 
prophesied by the dragoman. It was certaiiily a cold 
ride, but we never felt like dying. 

The summit of the Lebanon, six thousand feet, is 
reached in two hours, the diligence being very well 

Y 
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teamed, baving three fine mules as large as horses in 
the shafts, and three excellent horaes as leaders. The 
road from the top of the Lebanon is certainly very 
beautiful, especially as you approach Beyrout, the 
mulberry, lag, and pine trees giving it a peculiarly 
pleasant appearance. You descry the town and Medi- 
terranean long before reaching it. From Chtaura to 
Beyrout only one village is passed, but there are 
khans at intervals, where the horses are changed. 
At five o'clock we arrived at 

BEYROUT, 

THE BEBYTXTS OF THE GBEEKS. 

Beyrout is a fine commercial town of 50,000 inhab- 
itants, beautifully situated on a projecting headland, 
and most healthy. The best hotels are the Hotel 
Bellevue, by Andrea Poccopuolo, a new house, the 
best in Syria, lis. a day; the Hotel d'Orient, 10s.; 
and the Hotel de TEurope. 

Although a very ancient city, its present import- 
ance is only of recent growth. The antiquities con- 
sist of the ruins of a moat, a bath, and a few 
pillars. About the middle of the sixth century it was 
destroyed by an earthquake. Baldwin I. captured 
it in 1110. The Turks took it from them in 1291. 
In 1840 Napier bombarded it, to drive out the troops 
•of Ibrahim Pasha. There are some very good new 
houses being built throughout the town, and great 
improvements of every kind are going on ; whereas, 
formerly no wheeled vehicle was to be seen in the 
town on account of the naiTowness of the streets ; now, 
many people keep their carriages, and cabs are to be 
seen in every part. Immense quantities of mulbeny 
trees are cultivated for the use of the silk-worm, one of 
the principal industries of the place. The port is a 
«bad one for passengers landing, and dangerous in 
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rough weather ; in fact, there is no port, it is only a 
bay. 

One of the excursions from Beyrout is to the Nahr- 
el-Kelb (dog's river), a very pretty ride, half the way 
through mulberry plantations, then by the sea until 
you arrive at a point where you are obliged to ascend 
3, steep pathway cut over the rocks, veiy awkward for 
the horses, on account of the holes and the slipperiness 
of the stones. This path rises a hundred feet above 
the sea, and then descends into the deep and pic- 
turesque valley of the Nahr-el-Kelb. On the sides of 
the rock and on the bridge are tablets with inscrip- 
tions and Assyrian figures, the origin of which is still 
only conjectural. This excursion occupies about six 
hours. Beyrout being essentially a commercial town, 
it lacks interest for the tourist; indeed, there is 
nothing striking about it in any way. The Messa- 
geries Imp^riales steamers charge to Smyrna, first 
olass 297 francs; the Lloyd's about the same; the 
Azizi6 or Egyptian Company, 250 francs, and the 
Bussian Company 198 ^mcs. The journey from 
Beyrout to Sidon, Tyre, and back, occupies four days. 
Leaving Beyrout you journey through pleasant lanes 
for about one hour, and then arrive at a large sandy 
plain, several miles loug; the road then follows the 
-coast nearly the whole of the way to Sidon. 



SIDON, or SAIDA, 

Which was founded by Sidon, eldest son of Canaan, 
was the border of the Canaanites (Genesis x. 19) ; 
taken by Salmanasar 720 years B.c. ; by Artaxerxes 
Ochus in 350 B.C., and by Alexander the Great. St. 
Paul landed there. Baldwin I. took it in 1111, since 
which time nothing i^markable has taken place. 

It is rather imposing viewed from a distance, but 
the interior is dirty and gloomy, offering nothing to 
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interest the traveller, with the exception of a few 
broken pillars buried in the earth not far from the 
Walls of the town, and two large stones which are said 
to have been the foot and head stones of the tomb of 
Zabulon. 

The town has about 5,000 inhabitants. You can 
sleep at the French convent. 

¥rom Sidon to Tyre is a ten hours' ride, nearly all 
the way in the sand by the sea-side. At about four 
hours* distance, on the top of a hill, is Sarepta or 
Zarephath, whither Elijah the Tishbite repaired by 
command of the Lord after the brook Cherith had 
dried up. — (1 Kings xvii.) After crossing two small 
rivers, the Nahr-Abou-el-Asward, the Nahr-el-Kacem- 
yeh, and a sandy isthmus, we enter the famous city of 
Tyr by a half-ruined gateway. 



TYE, or SOUR. 

Tyr or Sour, once the queen of the ocean, the com- 
mercial metropolis of the world, whose glories are so 
well depicted in the 27th and 28th chaptera of Ezekiel,. 
claims to date as far back as 2,750 years before Christ. 
Hiram, king of Tyr, who furnished the cedars for the 
building of Solomon's Temple at Jerusalem, ascended 
the throne 929 b.c. At this time Tyr was an island, 
but another town was built on the continent, called 
Palseotyros. Nabucodnossor besieged it for thirteen 
years, after which the town on the island was rebuilt 
with unparalleled magnificence and surrounded by walls 
150 feet high. Alexander besieged it seven months,, 
united it to the mainland, and destroyed or led all 
its inhabitants into captivity. In 636 the Saracens 
held it; in 1124 the Crusaders managed to break 
through its triple walls and fortress; in 1291 the 
Turks captured it. 

Tyr is a town of about 3,000 inhabitants, with 
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jiarrow, dirty streets, no commerce, no antiquities; 
in fact, nothing but its past history to interest. You 
can sleep at the convent if preferred to the tents. 
Hiram's tomb, a large monolith sarcophagus twelve 
feet by nine, is an hour and a half s ride from Tyr, 
close to the village of Hanaweih. The lid is pyra- 
midal, six feet thick, and the pedestal nine feet 
high ; this tomb is called by the Arabs Kabr-Hairan. 

The steamers usually leave Beyrout for Smyrna at 
night ; some go direct in four days, others take six. 
Leaving Beyrout at eleven p.m., the vessel arrives at 
Tripoli about six a.m. 



TRIPOLI 

Is of Phoenician origin : there are two towns, one by the 
sea-side, the other one mile inland. On the Pilgrim's 
Mountain, is a castle biiilt by the Crusader Raymond, 
Coimt of Toulouse. The town was captured in 1289 
by Kelaoun, and 7,000 Christians were massacred. 
There are 14,000 inhabitants, three parts of whom 
are Mussulmans. The houses are buUt of stone; it has 
a good bazaar, and the streets are not very dirty for the 
East. Altogether Tripoli contrasts favourably with 
most of the other Oriental cities. The steamer leaving 
.4iit nine a.m. arrives at 



LATAKIEH 

At five p.m., which, viewed from the sea, is pretty in 
the extreme. Its ancient name was Laodicea ; there 
is a population of 5,000. The very remarkable tri- 
umphal arch at the south-east angle of the town was 
erected in honour of Livius and Septimus Severus. 
The port is only suitable for small vessels, and is veiy 
unsafe. With the exception of the arch above men- 
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tioned, there are no moniunents or antiquitie& It is 
one of the ports for Aleppo, and its tobacco is noted 
all over the world. The town is built on a tongue of 
land running about a mile out into the sea. The 
steamer leaves about seven p.m., and reaches 



ALEXANDRETTA, or ISKANDEROON, 

About seven a.m. This town is situated at the bottom 
of a gulf of the same name, in a low marshy plain, 
surrounded on all sides hj lofty mountiains. It is not 
worth going on shore to see, consisting as it does of 
only about forty houses ; it nevertheless has a certain 
commercial importance, being the principal port of 
Aleppo, which is the third largest town of Uie Turkish 
empire at a three days' journey distant in the inte- 
rior, consequently there ai^ several consular agenta 
residing here. Leaving at six p.m., you arrive at 



MERSINA, 

The port for Tarsus, at six a.m. Like Alexandretta,. 
it is not worth going ashore for. A hundred or so 
houses, a small bad bazaar, several consular agents, 
and a few ruins some distance out of the town at the 
point, are the whole of its attractions. 

The steamer leaves at seven p.m. for Ehodes, the 
passage being forty hours ; the steamer travels two- 
whole nights without a stoppage. Duiing the second 
night you pass the largest island of the Archipelago, 
viz., Cyprus. The steamers calling at Tripoli, Lata- 
kieh, <ba, do not touch at this island, but the direct 
Steamer in four days calls there. At seven in the 
morning you cast anchor at 
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RHODES, 

Whicli presents a superb appearance from the deck of 
the ship. There are two or three small harbours, but 
none of them are safe for large vessels, which conse- 
quently lay off in the roads. Bhodes is surrounded 
by high fortifications, at one time considered impreg- 
nable. Outside of these is the esplanade with seyeral 
Greek caf6s, presenting a lively appearance as you 
land. Guides come alongside the steamer as soon as 
she arrives, and will show you for one shilling what 
is to be seen in the town. Turning to your left upon 
landing, you pass through a large gateway of the forti- 
fications, and immediately enter the bazaar, which is 
pretty well furnished. 

The Rue des Chevaliers is most interesting, as being 
the street in which the Knights Templars had their 
houses. Over the doors of many of iJiem are to be 
seen the carved marble escutcheons of their former 
tenants. The house of the Grand Master is still to 
be seen, also the ruins of the church of St. John, 
which, with a large portion of the town, and 700 per- 
sons, was destroyed by the explosion of a powder 
magazine in 1856, caused by lightning. The Tem- 
plars' hospital is now a Turkish barrack, occupied by 
about 300 troops. Passing round the esplanade, you 
see some of the cannons belonging to the Templars ; 
they ai'e very long and handsome, and can still be 
used. Quantities of their large stone cannon balls are 
heaped up near to the^l. Passing still fui-ther on, you 
come to the port on the north of the actual one, at the 
entrance of which stood the famous Colossus of Rhodes, 
eighty yards high, and between whose legs vessels 
in fidl sail used to pass. It was made by Charles da 
lindos, 168 B.C. ; was thrown down fi%^ yea» 
afterwards by an earthquake; remained 923 years upon 
the ground, when the Khalif Moawiah I. (672 A.D,) 
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sold it to a Jew, who loaded 900 camels with its frag- 
ments. The island, separated from the mainland bj a 
distance of seven miles and a half, is twenty-five 
miles long and twelve broad ; its climate is delightful. 
Virgil has celebrated its vineyards ; it is the residence 
of a pasha, and has a population of 17,000. 

Foulques de Villaret, grand master of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, took it in 309, and established 
his order there. For two centuries it was the bulwark 
of Christianity against the Mussulmans. In 1444 the 
Egyptians attacked it, and were repulsed after a siege 
of forty-two days, by Jean de Lastie, grand master. 
In 1480 a Turkish fleet besieged the town for three 
months. Pierre d'Aubusson repulsed their first gene- 
ral assault. In 1522, Soliman the Magnificent laid 
siege with 300 vessels and 100,000 men. Villiers do 
rile d'Adam, grand master, being abandoned by the 
Christian princes, could only get together 4,500 sol- 
diers and 600 knights. The siege lasted hve months. 
A general assault was tried on the 24th September, 
when the Turks were repulsed with a loss of 15,600 
men. The Turks were about to raise the siege, when 
a deserter informed them of the terrible distress of the 
knights, upon which they tried four more assaults, and 
kept a rigorous blockade. The knights, seeing that it 
was useless holding out any longer, made a most 
honourable capitulation. Everybody who desired to 
leave the island was to be free to do so ; the churches 
were not to be desecrated, and the Christian religion 
was to be tolerated. The knights were to take away 
with them everything which belonged to them, even 
to their arms and cannons. Villiers de Tile d'Adam, 
and the remnants of the order, bade adieu to the 
island on which they had done such deeds of valour 
on the 1st of January, 1523, accompanied by 4,000 of 
the inhabitants, and retired to the Papal States. In 
1530, Charles-Quint established them in the island of 
Malta. 
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•. Oxa steamer weighed anchor at nine a.m., and im- 
mediately after we were in amongst the labyrinth of 
islands which form the Archipelago, and which render 
the navigation very difficult and dangerous at night 
time or stormy weather. On the continent the snowy 
tops of the Taurus mountains sparkle in the sun. 

The first island of any importance is Cos, on the 
left side ; its town, situated on a plain at the edge of 
the sea, with its white houses and fort, built by the 
Crusaders, presenting a very pleasant aspect. Cos 
was the birth-place of Hippocrates, the father of medi- 
cine, Philetas, the poet and grammarian, and Ariston 
the philosopher, and has a population of 20,000, half 
Catholic, half Mussulman. 

The next large island is Patmos (4,000 inhabitants), 
nearly sterile, ten miles long by six wide. The Em- 
peror Domitian banished St. John to this island for 
preaching the gospel ; here he wrote his revelations, 
his Epistle at Katabafsis (no longer in existence), and 
the Apocalypse in a grotto in the chapel of St. Ann. 
He afterwards left the island, and went to die at 
Ephesus. 

Samos then attracts the attention, — a large island, 
thirty-three miles by foiu*teen. Its principal port is 
Vathy, and the capital Chora. It was the birth-pjace 
of Juno and Pythagoras. Herodotus resided here for 
a long time, and wrote the greater paii; of his famous 
history. 

We reached Scio at half-past five a.m. Before the 
Turks nearly exterminated its population, it was the 
most prosperous and fertile of the islands of the 
Archipelago. Its small town has quite an Italian 
appearance. This island is celebrated for a liquor 
which the inhabitants manufacture from the gum of a 
tree grown on it, called mastic. 

On the 22nd March, 1822, a Samien fleet came to 
Scio,' induced the islanders to lise against the Turktf, 
and then left them to their vengeance. They yres^ 
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massacred without mercy, 30,000 being slaughtered or 
taken into slavery. 

Nearly all the rich Levantine bankers are Sciotes. 

Five hours' more steaming down the beautiful gulf 
of Smyrna, which is like a lake, brought this part of 
our most delightful journey to an end, as we were 
obliged to change steamers at Smyrna for the Piraeus. 

lie fare from Smyrna to the Pir»us, by the 
Austrian Lloyds, is £3. 

If you do not wish to have your baggage rummaged, 
you must submit to giving backsheesh twice. My ex- 
perience was, that after I had paid the man on shore, 
not to open my trunk ; another man met me in a 
boat on my way to the steamer, and because I would 
not give him backsheesh not to turn my things over 
again in the bottom of the boat, he towed it away to 
the custom house, I being obliged to follow in anoljier. 
There I explained to the lazy-looking old chief what 
had occurred, when he gave orders that I should be 
allowed to go on board unmolested ; nevertheless I had 
treble boat fare to pay, and nearly lost my steamer 
through it. 

We left Smyrna at five p.m. At midnight it was a 
dead calm ; about one the wind freshened, and at four 
a.m« I was awoke, and rolled headlong out of my 
berth by a heavy sea which had just struck us. I 
went upon deck to see what sort of weather we had, 
when tiie gi'andest spectacle imaginable greeted me. 
The sea was literally boiling : scarcely a bit of the 
vessel was to be seen for the spray that covered her. 
The gale increased until it became a regular hurricane, 
such a storm as I had never seen. . I thought I knew 
what a storm at sea was, but I found that I had really 
never seen one before. The marvel to me was how any 
vessel could possibly live through it, and yet there was 
■omething so awfully grand in it, that all sensation of 
fear gave way to that of admiration. Every time iihe 
▼easel rolled or pitched, something fresh was broken; 
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iniTngnae waves at every moment dashed over us, ioll« 
ing hundreds of tons of water along our decks. One 
wave swept the deck from the bows to the state-room, 
canying a child, three^ years old, out of its mother's 
arms, over the starboard side, into the sea. I was 
sitting in the small cabin on the hurricane deck, 
holding on with both hands and feet, but this wave 
shot me right over the table, and seated me on the 
divan on the opposite side, fortunately without hurting 
me in the least. Five minutes afterwai-ds one of oiu' 
lifeboats was stove in, and falling from its davits on to 
some people who • had got imdemeath for shelter, 
severely injured thirteen of them, breaking their arms 
and legs, &c. Twelve poor sheep died. 

At four p.m. we arrived at Syra, after such a night 
and day as one would never wish to experience twice. 
Nobody had been able to get anything to eat since 
leaving Smyrna, so, as may be imagined, we were all 
hungry enough, and calculated upon having a good 
dinner as soon as we arrived in port ; but no, not a single 
plate, dish, or cup remained whole on board, and we 
were obliged to wait until they sent on shore to pur- 
chase the necessary crockeryware. Owing to the 
storm, several vessels had put into Syra, and all the 
hotels were full, so that we were obliged to put up at 
a very bad one, named the Hotel de Toutes les 
Nations. The Hotel d'Amerique is the besfc, and after 
it, the Hotel d'Angleterre. 



SYRA 

Is an island belonging to Greece, fifteen miles long 
and six broad. Its capital, Syra, is the second town of 
the Grecian kingdom, having a population of 25,000. 
It is built in three divisions, the commercial part 
bdblg down close by the sea, and the other two parts 
built on hills at the back of the harbour. It has a 
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very pleasant aspect, the houses being new and clean,' 
the streets well-paved, and wide. There is a good sqimre 
planted with trees, and having a flagged promenade 
down the centre of it, where all the nobs show them- 
selves of an evening. A fine view is to be had from 
the church dedicated to St. George, on the top of the 
left-hand hill. Over the principal altar in this church 
is a large picture of St. Greorge and the Dragon ; over 
one of the side altars are the scull and crossbones of 
St. Francis, and one of St. George's fingers. After 
coming from the East, this little town has a truly 
civilized appearance. The harbour is crowded widi 
shipping, a great many vessels being built here. Its 
quays are thronged with busy people. Several 
steamers call duiing the week ; Lloyd's twice a week 
from Smyrna; the Messageries Imp^riales, a Greek 
Company's, and Bums and Mclvors'. 

The steamer leaves Syra at seven p.m., and arrives 
at the Pyrseus at six a.m. the following day. 



GxvfjEOE 

Is situated between 17° and 22° longitude, and 36° and 
39° latitude. It is bounded on the north by European 
Turkey, on the west by the Ionian Sea, and on the 
south and east by the Mediterranean. The greatest 
length of the mainland is two hundred miles, and its 
breadth one hundred and sixty-five. Including its 
many islands, it has an area of about 17,000 square 
miles. It may be divided into three parts, northern 
or continental Greece, which is imited by a narrow 
isthmus to the Morea, and the islands. The whole 
population is about 1,500,000. It keeps an army of 
12,000 men, and a very small fleet. Of course^ ancient 
Greece was very much larger than the modem do- 
minion. The country is very mountainous, the 
highest peak being Moimt Olympus, nearly 10,000 
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feet; Mount Guiona, 7,600; Mount Parnassus, 150 
feet less. The climate is very agreeable ; snow is 
scarcely ever seen, except in the centre of the Morea, 
■where it lies on the ground for several weeks. The 
spring or autumn is the most pleasant time to travel, 
tiiie summer being too hot. 

The history of Greece may be traced back for nearly 
4,000 years, but its ancient history is too full of events, 
and too well known to every school boy, to require 
even summarising by me. 

" The pride, activity, and enterprise of the Greeks, 
and, above all, their love of liberty, bore them 
triumphantly through all the difficulties of the Persian 
war (closed b.c. 491) ; and the same features of cha- 
racter differently developed, involved them in intestine 
feuds. The Peloponnesian war, which lasted nearly 
thirty years, (b.c. 431-404,) by destroying their union, 
and exhausting their strength, paved the way for 
their subjugation by Philip of Macedonia, who won 
the decisive battle of Choeronea, b.c. 338. The 
brilliant conquests of Alexander engaged them for a 
few years, but their courage was now enervated, and 
their love of liberty all but extinguished. The 
Achaean league proved a vain defence against the 
power of Macedonia, and when this kingdom fell, 
Greece was wholly unable to cope with the arms of 
E.ome. The contest was brief, and ended with the 
capture of Corinth, 146 B.C., from which time, during 
1,350 years, it continued to be either really or nomi- 
nally a portion of the Homan empire. Literature and 
the arts, long on the decline, were at last destroyed by 
Justinian, who closed the school of Athens." 

Alaric the Goth invaded the country in the year 
400, followed by Genseric and Taber-Khan in the 
sixth and seventh, and by the Normans in the eleventh 
century. After the Latin conquest of Constantinople 
in 1204, Greece was parted into feudal principalities, 
and governed by a variety of Norman, Venetian, and 
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Enmkiah nobles ; but in 1261, with tlie exception of 
Athens and Nauplia, it was re-united to the Greek 
empire by Michaiel Paloeologus. In 1438, it was 
invaded by the Turks, who finally conquered it in 
1481. The Venetians, however, were not disposed 
to allow its new masters quiet possession, and the 
country during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies was the theatre of obstinate wars, which con- 
tinued till the treaty of Passarovitz in 1718, confirming 
the Turks in their conquests. With the exception of 
Maina, the whole country remained under their des- 
potic sway till 1821, when the Greeks once more awoke 
from their protracted lethargy, and asserted their 
claims to a national existence, and to the dominion of 
the land possessed and ennobled by their ancestors. 
The heads of the nobler families and others in- 
terested in the regeneration of their country formed a 
hetairia for concerting patriotic measures, and in 1821 
Ypsilanti proclaimed that Greece had thrown off the 
yoke of Turkey. The revolution broke out simulta- 
neously in Greece and Wallachia, and was continued 
with various success and much bloodshed till the 
great European powers interfered, and the battle of 
Navarino (October 20th, 1827) insured the indepen- 
dence of Greece, which was I'eluctantly acknowledged 
by the Porte in the treaty of Adrianople, 1829. The 
provisional government which had been set' on' foot 
(luring the revolutionary struggle was agitated by 
discontcDts and jealousies, and the president, Count 
Capo d'Istrias, was assassinated in 1831. The allied 
powei-s, having previously determined on erecting 
Greece into a monarchy, offered the crown to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, (late king of the Belgians,) 
who declined it : finally it was conferred on Otho, 
a younger son of the late king of Bavaria, who has 
since been dethroned and succeeded by Prinoe G^oige 
of Denmark. 

On arriving at the Piraeus, keep a sharp look out 
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after your luggage, as the Greeks are the most arrant 
jaiaves in Christendom, and will steal it almost from 
under your very eyes. Jump into a cab, and drive 
straight off to your hotel. Although there is now a 
line of railway connecting Athens with its port, it is 
better with luggage to take a cab ; the drive is only 
three quarters of an hour and the fare five francs ; to 
take the train, you require a porter to carry your 
luggage to the station, probably have to wait a con- 
siderable time, and then must have a cab from the 
station to your hoteL 

The three best hotels in Athens are the Hotel des 
Etrangers, Hotel d'Angleterre, and Hotel de la 
Grande Bretagne, all facing the Palace, terms about 
twelve francs a day ; t\Hp others, the Hotel d'Orient 
and Hotel de Constantinople, about eight francs a 
•day. 



ATHENS 

Has improved and grown most rapidly during the 
last ten years : the streets are wide, straight, with well- 
built houses, planted with trees and very clean. 
Instead of the historical Athens, we have a pretty 
modem French town of about fifty thousand inhab- 
itants, upsetting all our preconceived ideas of its 
aspect. The men dress in the Albanian costume, 
that is to say, a red cap with large tassel hanging 
down their backs, a richly-embroidered vest or jacket, 
very full white petticoats down to the knees, and 
gaiters of various colours ; the women dress similarly 
to the other women of Europe. 

The Greeks are rather above the middle height, 
dark, with good features, but sinister expression : they 
are very active, cunning, deceitful, treacherous rogues. 

Going down past the back of the Eoyal Palace 
-about a quarter of a mile, you see the Stadium, where 
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the races used to be Held : it is dug out of one of the 
hillocks by the side of the Illisus. It is known by the 
name of '^Stadium Panathenaique." Some substructures 
support it at the end nearest tiie river ; the other end 
is oval for the chariots to turn round in. Its length 
is 240 yards and its breadth at the oval end 85 yards, 
at the other, only 42 yards. Marble seats used to 
surround it, but not one of them remains. The ruins 
of the bridge which crossed the Illisus are to be seen. 
Following the river, which is nearly always dry, and by 
the side of which are some nice cafSs with pleasant 
gardens, Sive minutes* walk brings you to the famous 
Temple of Jupiter Olympus, the largest of the Athe- 
nian temples, which was 116 yards long by 56 yards 
wide, and consisted of a ceOfi. surrounded by a double 
peristyle formed by 120 columns six feet in diameter 
and sixty feet high ; sixteen of them remain standing, 
and there is one on the ground thrown down by an 
earthquake in 1852, They are all made of Pentelican 
marble and produce a gi*and effect. This temple was 
eommenced by Pissitrates 530 B.C., and finished by 
Adrian 138 A.D., thus having been six and a half 
centuries in course of construction. Adrian's arch 
stands on the same square : it has nothing remarkable 
about it imless it be its want of harmony with the 
majestic temple it preceded. It is composed of a large 
arch nineteen feet wide between two pillars sixteen feet 
square, with a column and a pillar on each side of the 
arch. Above the entablature is another story, con- 
sisting of a centre niche surmounted by a fronton, 
supported by two half columns and two lateral niches, 
sustained at each end by a column reposing upon the 
larger ones beneath. On the frieze on one side is 
written, " Here is Thesus' Athens, the ancient city," 
and on the other, "Here is Adrian's city, and not that 
of Thesus." The whole edifice is fifty-five feet high 
and was built by Adrian. Pass through this arch and 
follow the road before you until you come to Ti^pieds 
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Street on the right, in which is what is called the 
Lantern of Demosthenes, a pretty little rotunda, six 
feet in diameter, thirty-three feet high, built of white 
marble upon a pedestal thii^teen feet square ; six little 
Corinthian pillars support the frieze representing the 
destruction of the TyiThenian pirates by Bacchus. 
Descend the street a little way, turn to your right, and 
you come upon the Theatre of Bacchus at the eastern 
extremity of the meridional slope of the Acropolis. 

The Theatre of Bacchus is in a good state of pre- 
servation, and, it is said, held thirty thousand people ; 
from its appearance, however, this statement seems 
scarcely credible. The front of the stage is of white 
marble beautifully sculptured, with large figures of 
Bacchus, &c. The first two rows of backed seats are 
well preserved. Democrat and Anaxagoras built it 
500 B. c. Above it, under the Cimon wall, is a 
cavern, which is the remains of the Thrasyllus monu- 
ment, dedicated to Bacchus, 320 B. c. The colossal 
statue of Bacchus, which stood before the entrance to 
this cavern, is now in the British Museum. Over it 
are two isolated pillars. By the side of the theatre 
aaie the remains of the gallery or portico of twenty- 
eight arcades, which served the spectators as a refuge 
from the rain ; next to it is the Odeon of Herod 
Atticus, or of Regilla, his wife. It was covered by a 
roof of cedar-wood, and was the largest of the Grecian 
Odeons, its interior diameter being eighty-six yards, 
and would contain six thousand people. The front 
wall has several rows of arched windows. Just above 
this well-preserved monument is the entrance to the 
far-famed 

ACROPOLIS, 

Surrounded by high walls of different periods, viz., 
the Pelasgic walls ; walls of Themistocles and of 
Cimon, and the walls of Conon and Valerian. 

z 
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The steps of the Propyloeas are twenty-five yards 
wide, and were twenty-six in number : twelve only 
now remain. 

The Propyloeas, built by Mn6sicles, consist of a wall 
with five doors, a vestibule, and a portico of the same 
width. On each side two wings advance to encircle 
with theii* parallel porticos the principal facade. 
Entering by the portico through the centre, we find 
three Ionic pillars on either side, dividing the vesti- 
bule in two, aad forming at the principal door an 
elegant avenue. Beyond this door is a fourth portioa 
similar to the fii'st, but not so deep, and without a 
vestibule. These Propyloeas were commenced ia 
437 B. c. 

On the left is the Pinacotheque, a room containing 
the remnants of statues, inscriptions, &c., and which 
is said to have been the picture gallery, but no trace 
of any mural paintings, or of any fastenings for 
suspending pictures, is to be found. 

The Temple of Victory (without wings) is on the 
right of the Propyloeas, and is of very small dimen- 
sions. The Cella is five yards square, preceded by a 
portico of about fifteen feet in width, supported by 
four Ionic pillars. The pillars are monoliths twelve 
feet high, twenty inches in diameter, fluted and sur- 
mounted by a frieze on two sides; the other two 
having been removed to the British Museum. 

When Morosini, the Doge of Venice, besieged 
Athens in 1687, the Turks demolished this temple 
to construct a battery, but king Otho's government 
rebuilt it. 

The Parthenon, built during Pericles* rule, wa» 
two hundred and thirty feet long by a hundred wide. 
The principal building, a large rectangle, was divided 
into two unequal ix)oms. The large one, one hundred 
feet by sixty-three feet, which in reality was the 
temple, contained the statue of Minerva, to whom the 
building was dedicated ; the smaller one, sixty-three 
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feet by forty-two feet, was the Opkthodome, where 
the public treasure was kept. Two porticos of six 
columns each preceded the Naos and Opisthodome ; 
round the Cella or walls of the principal building 
was a peristyle of forty-eight Doric columns of the 
finest Pentelican marble. The Erectheum at the north 
east of the Parthenon, twenty-two yards long by 
twelve wide, dedicated to Minerva and Neptune, is 
one of the chef-d'ceuvres of the Acropolis, the prin- 
cipal feature being the six exquisitely sculptured 
Caryatides, most graceful in form, supporting the 
entablature. These were the first Caryatides pillars 
that ever adorned a building. It was commenced 
about 400 B. c. 

The Acropolis served four purposes. It was the 
sacred shrine, the museum of art, the treasury, and 
the fortress of the city. 

At the foot of the Acropolis, on the north side, 
at the extremity of Eole Street, is an octagonal build- 
ing known by the name of the Tower of .the Winds, 
or Clock of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, which served as 
a water-clock, weather-cock, and sun-dial. The arches 
by the side of it formed part of the aqueduct which 
conveyed the water from the fountain of the Acropolis 
to the hydraulic clock. The building, which is 
forty-three feet high, was surmounted by a bronze 
triton turning on a pivot, which served as a weather- 
cock. The whole is of Koman date, and is built of 
white marble. 

Descending the street to the west, you arrive at the 
Agora Gate, or, more properly, the Temple of Minerva 
Archegetis, on a small square, not far from the 
northern rocks of the Acropolis; it has four Doric 
pillars two yards in diameter, eight and a half in 
height. Still further down is the Stoa of Adrian ; 
there remain seven monolith Corinthian pillars, a high 
wall, and only one fluted pillar, which belonged to the 
portico. In the enclosure are a great many remnants 

z 2 
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of statues, bas-i*elief8, &c., worth examining: these 
ruins are close to the cavalry barracks. Still con- 
tinuing your road, you next come to the charming 
little Doric Temple of Thesus, upon a small hill at 
the back of the railway station. It was designed by 
Micon, commenced 469 b. c, and finished thirty 
years before the Parthenon, and is the best preserved 
temple in Greece. There are six columns eighteen 
feet high at each end; thirteen at each side, the angles 
twice counted, making thirty-nine in all. The length 
is thirty-five yards, the breadth fifteen yards. An 
admirable frieze runs all round it : the frieze of the 
Opisthodome represents the combat of the Centaurs 
with the Lapiths ; the twenty figures of which it is 
composed are well preserved. The interior is now a 
museum of ancient sculpture, and contains some very 
fine specimens. On the parade outside are likewise 
some remains of antiquities. On the west of the 
temple, on the top of Nymph's Hill, is the Observa- 
tory, a modem building. The Ai'eopagus, or Mar's 
Hill, where St. Paul preached his famous sermon 
upon the unknown God, and where the highest 
judicial court of Athens, dating back as far as the 
Egyptian Cecrops, was held, is between the Observatory 
and the Acropolis, Sixteen steps cut in the rock 
lead up to three seats cut in a semicircle, looking 
towards the south. 

The Pnyx, where the popular Athenian assembly 
X sat down to discuss all momentous questions, such as 
peace and war, follows the Areopagus. At the foot 
of this hill is the slanting stone worn perfectly 
smooth by the ancient Grecian ladies sliding down on 
theii' backs upon it as a si>ecific against sterility. 

Out of the side of the Mus6e hill is cut Socrates* 
prison, preceded by a platform. Three entrances give 
access to three chambers, two on the right, the inner- 
most one being circular, thirteen feet in diameter, and 
having a hole cut through the top of the rocks to 
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admit light ; the chamber on the left is square, about 
four yards each waj. Kothing reliable is known about 
this excavation. 

On the top of the same hill is the tomb of Philo- 
pappos, or the Syrian. Its concave front presented 
three niches between four Corinthian pillars : the 
central one contained the statue, in a sitting posture, 
of Philopappos ; the lateral ones, those of kiug Anti- 
ochus, and Seleucus Nicator. The centre and the east 
one only remain. There is a very fine panorama from 
here of Athens, the sea, Piraeus, and r surrounding 
country; but the best view is to be obtained from 
the top of Mount Lycabet, a steep rock about seven 
hundred feet high, which rises above the palace : the 
ascension takes three quarters of an hour. 

Some few churches are worth seeing, the best, how- 
ever, being the handsome new cathedral, and the old 
one, of Liliputian dimensions, by its side. All the 
churches, with few exceptions, are built in the Byzan- 
tine style. 

The king's palace is a large plain white building, 
looking more like a barrack than the residence of a 
king, but containing some comfortable apartments. 
It is situated on a large square, at the top of Hermes 
Street, and has a public garden in front, and a very 
handsome private one at the back, which may be 
visited during the king's absence : this building was 
commenced in 1843. The university, built in 1837 
by a Dane named Hansen, is a good building in the 
Polich ramie style, and has six hundred students. The 
public library contains 80,000 volimies and 5,000 
medals. There are civil and military hospitals, several 
public schools, a small unpretentious theatre, and a 
French school of art, under the patronage of the 
Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, of Paris, 
which has already turned out some clever men ; for 
instance, Beule, Gii^ard, Gu6rin, Hanriot, Mfoi^res, 
About, &c., &c. 
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Two main streets traverse the town, crossing one 
another at right angles, — Hermes Street and Eole 
Street. 

The excursions usually made from Athens are to 
Pentelicus, to Daphni and Eleusis, to Marathon, and 
to Megares and Corinth ; but the one to Eleusis is 
about the only one that can be made with any degree 
of safety ; for all the others it is necessary to have a 
military escort, on account of the great number of 
brigands. 

Trains run every hour to and from the Piraeus; 
fares, one franc; seventy-five cents; and forty-five cents. 
It is a very bustling little seaport, with good harbours 
and quays, a public garden, several fair hotels, the best 
being the St. Petersbiirg. There are always a number 
of men of war in port, belonging to different nations. 

The steamer leaves the Piraeus about half-past six 
in the morning for Kalamaki. We had a Greek 
paddle-wheel steamer called the Eynomia, a very nice 
vessel, which, after rounding the island of Salamin, 
and traveraing a beautifid lake-like sea, dropped her 
anchor, three hours later, at the village of KalamakL 
Here you change into an omnibus, which transports you 
and your baggage across the Isthmus of Corintl]^ to 
Corinth itself, in one hour. The road is guarded by 
pickets of soldiers, placed at every few hundred yards. 

CORINTH 

Of the present day is nothing but a miserable dirty 
village, with scarcely any ruins, a few pillars belong- 
ing to its temple, and the acropolis a mile and a half 
away, being all that there is to recommend it. 

After wkiting the necessary time to get the baggage 
and passengers on board, (about two hours,) you get on 
to another Greek steamer, but the boats in the Gulf of 
Corinth are small filthy screw steamers, the living 
most detestable, and the berths swarming with vermin. 
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Ten hours bring you to Patras, the most commer- 
cial and important town of Continental Greece. Its 
streets are wide and clean, and the houses good. 
There is one good hotel. The steamer only stays about 
one hour, and then, after about six hours' run, arrives 
at the pretty and fertile island of Zante, lately, 
together with the other six Ionian isles, under the 
protection of England. The outlines of the island are 
very beautiful ; Mount Scopus raising its head above 
everything. 

The town extends for about one mile along the sea, 
in the centre of a semicircular bay, and has quite a 
Venetian appearance. Some of the streets are clean 
and well paved, and there are a great many nice com- 
fortable little houses. The fort is worth a visit. A 
bust of Sir Thomas Maitland is close to the port. 
The inhabitants complain a great deal of the falling 
off of business since the English left. The principal 
productions are grapes and currants. Only three 
hours and a half are required to cross over to 



CEPHALONIA, 

The largest of the Ionian Isles, thirty miles long. 
The capital, Argostoli, 8,000 inhabitants, cannot be 
seen until you pass the lighthouse ; as it lies at the 
bottom of a gulf, hidden by a promontory, and is an 
extremely safe port. Like Zante, the chief trade of 
the island is in currants. 

After leaving Cephalonia we pass Ithaca, a wild 
rocky looking island fifteen miles long and four wide, 
with 10,000 inhabitants; capital Vathy. The inte- 
resting objects on the island are the Palace of Ulysses, 
Arethusa's Fountain, and Homer's School. 

Then the island of Sta Maura, formerly part of the 
continent, but separated from the mainland in the 
seventh century before the Christian era, by a canal 
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which was cut about a hundred yards wide. The 
capital is Amaxiki, and the population about 4,500. 

Then a large rock, Antipaxo, inhabited by a few 
fishennen just before the island of Paxo, where the 
steamer stays by signal a few minutes to land or take 
in passengers. It is only five miles long and two 
wide, but has a population of 4,000 ; the whole 
steaming distance from Cephalonia to Coi-fu being 
about fourteen hours. 



COKFU, 

The most important of the Ionian islands, has a 
population of 70,000, the capital itself having 20,000. 
This town presents a most pleasing aspect. The king^ 
has a town and a country palace here; the town 
palace, lately the residence of the Lord High Com- 
missioner and the Senate Chamber, is built of white 
stone with a colonnade in front, and has also a statue 
of Sir Frederick Adam. It was erected in Sir Thomas 
Maitland's time, and stands on a fine square planted 
with trees, which serves as a parade ground and pro- 
menade. The citadel ought above all things to be 
visited, being very extensive and kept in beautiful 
order. From the lighthouse at the top of the highest 
hill in the enclosure, a view of surpassing beauty is 
to be obtained* The Albanian coast appears quite 
close ; upon it is to be had the finest woodcock 
shooting anywhere, and also plenty of wild boar. A 
very pleasant drive is the one out to the king's sum- 
mer palace, formerly the English Governor's. 

There are no particular monuments or sights : the 
streets are generally narrow, the fortifications pre- 
venting the town from extending itself much. There 
are many interesting excursions in the island, and a 
week may very agreeably be spent here. 

Several good hotels open their doors to travellers ; 
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but here, as in the other islands, only to a greater 
■extent in Corfu, the inhabitants regret bitterly the 
day when the English turned them over to king 
George. The commerce is ruined, and they tell you 
the place is no longer recognisable ; they would only 
be too glad to see the red coats back amongst them 
once more. 

From Corfu you can take l^e steamer to either 
Brindisi, Bari, Ancona, Venice, or Trieste, and thence 
by rail to Turin and Paris. The sea passage from 
Corfu to Brindisi is twelve hours ; the fare, twenty- 
five frajacs forty cents. 

Brindisi is a poor little town having very bad 
accommodation, but the least bad is at the Hotel 
-d*Orient. 



THE END. 
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